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On the floor is 

shown pattern No. 
516 The 6 x 9-foot 
size costs only $9.00. 


Six Beautiful 








New Congoleum Designs— 


goleum Art-Rug patterns for 
you to see in color combina- 
tions that are in perfect taste 
for any room in the house. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs 
have always been renowned for 
the beauty and richnessof their 
designs. And now—six new 
patterns, thatexpressthe latest 
trendin floor-coveringartistry. 


Especiallyinteresting are the 
two new Chippendale designs, 
shown first and fourth at the 
right, which reflect the latest 
vogue in the most expensive 
floor-coverings. The small all- 
over floral motifs, illustrated 
third and sixth, come in soft 
tones that make them admir- 
ably suited for quiet, inviting 
guest rooms. An antique Ori- 
ental rug now exhibited in the 
British Museum inspired the 
second and fifth designs. 


Don’t fail to see these new 
lesigns at your dealer’s. He 
also has other beautiful Con- 


Seamless and waterproof, 
these rugs need only a light 
mopping to make them spot- 
less as new. And they require 
no fastening of any kind. 


Note the Low Prices 


6 x9ft. $ 9.00 9x9 ft. $13.50 
74 x9ft. 11.25 9x 10'oft. 15.75 
9 x 12 ft. $18.CO 


The pattern llustrated are made in the five large 
sizes only. The smaller rugs are made in patterns 


to harmonize with them, 


116 x 3 ft. $ .60 3x 4) ft. $1.95 
3 x 3ft. 1.40 3x6 ft. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South 
and west of the Mississippi are higher 
than those quoted. 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas Cit) 
San Francisco Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsbur:ch 
New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED Montreal 


Gold Seal 


(ONGOLEUM 


_-ArtT-RUGS 
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ACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DamP CLOTH 
















Don’t be misled into buy»; 
some material represeni d 
as Gold-Seal Congole: 
Always insist upon seeing 
Gold Seal. It is the only wa 
which you can be sure of ‘ 
ting the genuine, guarant>+d 
Gold-Seal Congoieum. 
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In Our Mutual Interests 





THE UNITED STATES FLAG 

Every good American citizen should 
display the American flag on all of our 
national holidays, especially the following: 

Lincoln’s birthday, February 12th 

Washington’s birthday, February 22nd 

Mother’s day, second Sunday in May 

Memorial day, May 30th 

Flag day, June 14th 

Independence day, July 4th 

Armistice day, November 1ith 

It is hard for us to always keep in mind 
the exact way in which the flag is to be 
hung, or is not to be hung. In a recent 
postal bulletin the ee directions 
were given. Coming direct from federal 
government headquarters these directions 
are sure to be absolutely correct: 

“When the national flag is carried, as in 
a procession, with another flag or flags, its 
place is on the right. 

“When the national flag and another 
flag are displayed together, as against a 
wall from crossed staffs, the national flag 
should be on the right, the observer’s left 
and its staff should be in front of the s 
of the other flag. 

“When a number of flags are grouped 
and displayed from staffs, the national 
flag should be in the center or at the 
highest point of the group. 

“When the national flag is hung either 
horizontally or vertically against a wall, 
the union should be uppermost and to the 
flag’s own right, the observer’s left. 

“When displayed from a staff projecting 
horizontally or at an angle from a window 
or the front of a building, the same rule 
should be observed; the union should go 
clear to the peak of the staff unless the flag 
be at half-staff. ieteneae 

“When the flag is suspended 
buildings so as to hang over the middle of 
a street, a simple rule is to hang the union 
to the north in an east and west street, or 
to the east in a north and south street. 

“When not flown from a staff, the flag 
should be always hung flat whether indoors 
or out. It should not be festooned over 
doorways or arches or tied into a bowknot 
or fashioned in a rosette. When used on @ 
rostrum, it should be — above and 
— the speaker’s desk.” 

f you haven’ta gree now, one 
before November 11th Ansinties y, or 
write us, and we'll tell you an easy way 
to get a flag without cost to you. 


Use the order blank enclosed to send 
your own reward and subscriptions for a 
lew of your friends. Select rewards from 


the offers on page 73. 

Note the Bargain Rates, good until 
November 15th. ake advan of these 
at least. 


Rates to send your own ren 
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From Friend to Friend 


A FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF 
BUSINESS 


Within the last seventy-five years adver- 
tising has become a fundamental principle 
of business. It is one of the great forces 
of industry and commerce, tremendously 
shortening the time required for the intro- 
duction of new articles and broadening 
almost without limit the market for service 
and commodities. 

Today, advertising is given over almast 
entirely to increasing the pleasures and 
gratifications of the people, while effecting 
economies of time, labor and money. 

When we contemplate the wonderful 
service rendered by advertising in recent 
years, not only in spreading a knowledge 
of products, but in promoting great under- 
takings of a public character, such as the 
Liberty Loans and Red Oross drives dur- 
ing the world war, it seems the more sur- 
prising that in the early days it was largely 
devoted to patent medicines and other 





announcements carrying extravagant 
statements. 

Much extravagant-statement advertis- 
ing is still indulged in by retailers who keep 


up a constant succéssion of “‘money-losir ¢ 
sales,” but the better stores and practi- 
cally all manufacturers or national adver- 
tisers have reached a much higher plane. 

Modern advertising is the quickest and 
most economical means of informing the 
public regarding the quantity, quality, 

rice and desirability of new products. 

ugs have replaced c ts on our floors, 
wall paper has cove bare walls and 
added beauty, electric sweepers and other 
efficient cleaning devices have gained 
pepetacity over the broom, kitchen safes 

ave given way to convenient cabinets, we 
eat prepared foods, the automobile has 
become a necessity, our mouths are made 
fragrant with dentrifices, millions of wom- 
en use powder and hair nets, largely thru 
the influence of advertising. 

It is generally recognized that advertis- 
ing has tremendous power to attract cus- 
tomers and increases business. Growth is 
necessary to health in commercial life. No 
business can stand still—it must go for- 
ward or go backward. Satisfied customers 
insure the future. Recognition of this 
fact has brought about the higher stand- 
ards noted today in business relations. 

We of Successful Farming are proud of 
the part our tee of advertisers has 
played in raising the standard to its pres- 
ent high level. Patent medicines never 
have been able to buy space in Successful 
Farming. Neither has liquor nor tobacco. 
We introduce no advertiser into your 
home thru Successful Farming that we 
would not introduce personally. 

E. T. MEREDITH. 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Successful Farming. We will not knowingly 


“on of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


¢ will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 


Our afivertisement the of Successful F: and guarantee his honesty any more than y 
cuarantee is squarely back of every _ Rowe = pages = forming 6 A 


trod 
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of adv o- 
Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes 2048. AJ) -f ha —— > 
ther questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition. Our — Our tee = u 
rs are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer but we do not guarantee 
. an advertisement refer to this 
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vertisers or their 
rers’ whet you buy, of 
he 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


ce becribers in 


‘ingle copies, 5 cents. 


and to subsertbers in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents. Successful F 
excepti a tee 


ts ' to every subscriber, without on, 
jw _ Any time you're not satisfied, just say 80 
as subscription will be cheerfully ‘ 

+». ’mewal.—The date on the address label of each 
~- scription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. 
a \2 the month of the year indicated 

** changed upon recelpt of the second paper 





Subscri ion Rate.—Five years for $1, payable in advance. One year for 25 
Rates to su Canada, 


on the label. If the date on the 
after payment of 


any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. In sending 
other foreign countries renewals sign our order exactly as the name appears on address label. 
: ing How te Remit Send m by money order. order, bank draft, 
on @ guaran = ad, aye in ¢ = we ta - 
paid Address.— hange dress, subscribers shoul 
ae ~ re ees > This os well aa thee - both to you and 44 
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SMOOTH PERFORMANCE 


A marked smoothness characterizes the 
performance of Dodge Brothers Motor Car. 


Th keeping with the policy of constant im- 
provement, effective measures have been 
taken to minimize vibration. Applied to 
the body, engine, clutch, brakes, and other 
vital units, these refinements add im- 
measurably to the comfort of travel over 
boulevards and country roads. 


The effect is so pronounced, in fact, that it 
is entirely fitting to classify smooth perform- 
ance as one of the outstanding attributes of 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car. 


Donose BGrotnHers Detrroir 


Donvse Brotrners MoTror Comeany Limirenp 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARID 
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STOPPING THE LARGE GULLY 


A Method That Saves Both Land and Labor 


By IVAN D. WOOD 


HEN a heavy rain occurs, thousands of tons of 
water fall upon a farm of 160 acres in area. A rain 
of one inch over a quarter-section of land represents 
1,816,660 pounds of water or more than 2,408 tons. It is 
little wonder then when a torrent of two or three inches falls 
that hundreds of pounds of valuable 
soil is removed from the hilly ground 


them only to have the “whole works’’ wash away? I find 
these experiences are common with nearly everyone who has 
fought big ditches. The principle of putting the strawstack 
or the single brush dam in a large gully is wrong in most 
cases. Suppose the strawstack should remain and stop a 
large quantity of dirt, what then be- 
comes of the flood water after a heavy 





and deposited on the bottoms or 
carried into the river, eventually to 
find its way to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Various estimates have been placed 
upon the enormous loss each year 
thru erosion or soil washing, but 
there is little use to dwell upon this 
phase in this article because here we 
will deal with the large gully or 
ditch and every man who is so un- 
fortunate as to own one knows only 
too well the inconvenience of working 
around it; he knows of the land it 
wastes and knows also that year by 
year it eats back farther and farther 
into the farm in a relentless way 
which seems to defy all efforts to stop 


it. 

These gullies, which are often from 
twelve to twenty feet deep and forty 
to sixty feet wide, are formed by run-off water or flood 
waters from rain or melting snow. They were not so numer- 
ous in pioneer days when the bottoms of depressions between 
hills were covered with native grass, the firmly matted roots 
of which held the soil in place. Now that the grass is gone 
each rain carries away its precious load of soil which can 
never be replaced. 

Careful observation of these ditches in the cornbelt states 
discloses the fact that they are formed by a series of over- 
falls which work 
their way from the 
lower end up the 
ravine. In other 
words, when rain 
water falls on the 
upland it runs off 
to the lower level 
of the valley and 
from one valley to another until it reaches a stream. 
Small waterfalls are formed and the falling action of 
the water causes rapid erosion in loess or glacial 
soils. It stands to reason that some of the flood 
water must run off after a torrential rain and 
erosion can be prevented only by dropping this water 
from the upland to lower levels in a way which will prevent 
overfalls from forming. 

In a later article methods of handling smaller-ditches and 
of preventing hillside erosion by means of terraces will be 
discussed. The building up of the fertility of the land to 
make the soil more porous and spongelike so that it retains 
more moisture which would otherwise be lost, will also be 
explained. 

Now to return to the big gullies; what shall be done with 
them? Have you ever tried to stop one and had the straw- 
stacks, which you had threshed into the ditch with the hope 
of stopping it, wash away and carry out two or three fences? 
Or have you set six or eight big posts and piled brush behind 


CAN DE BUILT UP or 
DRICK OR CONCRETE 
. oe 





















A large gully on the Pancoast farm 





A method that cannot be permanent 


rain? It has only one choice and 
that is to run around the stack and 
form a waterfall where it pours back 
into the gully again. Then in a year 
or two the stack is high and dry; the 
ditch has cut around it and has taken 
out all the filled dirt. 

Suppose the large single brush dam 
held and you had the gully filled 
above it. What now becomes of the 
water? Nine chances to one it spills 
over the dam forming a nice waterfall 
which cuts a deep hole on the down 
stream side. Your dam “turns 
turtle’ and the new fill cuts away 
in a few rains. 

In ten years of experience with 
erosion control, I have determined 
one thing and that is that no hap- 
hazard method can ever be expected 
to give results. Water is a tremendously powerful agent and 
must be dealt with in a heroic manner if the effort and money 
—— in preventing soil washing is to be at all worth- 
while. 

Undoubtedly many temporary means may be used ‘o 
check a big gully but the fact has become pretty well estab- 
lished that the soil saving dam is the more practical and 
permanent means of curing the evil. 

I can best explain the soil saving dam by referring to a 
few actual examples. On the farm of W. C. Pancoast near 
Ashland, Nebraska, was a gully such as has been described 
here. It was eighteen feet deep and forty to sixty feet wide. 
It ran in such a way as to cut a forty-acre field in two while 
thru jts entire five hundred feet of length the sides were 
steep and forever caving off. The run-off water from 
fifty or sixty acres of land drained thru this ravine. 

od Mr. Pancoast de- 

Bo, cided to try a soil 

saving dam and has 
not yet regretted it. 

He first made a 
tube on the bottom 
of the gully near the 
lower end, very 
much like a road culvert. It was constructed of reinforced 
concrete with side walls six inches thick. This tube was 
forty-two feet long and four feet square inside. It was con- 
structed by a local contractor at a cost of about $160 not 
including the dam, which was built with farm help at times 
when teams were not being used in the field. Figure 1 shows 
the tube in place and it should be noted how the upper end 
is turned up to prevent the escape of mud and silt. When 
flood water comes down the ditch, it forms a pond above the 
dam. When a heavy rain comes, the excess water runs off 
thru the tube and does no damage. 

Before the work on the dam was started the banks of the 
gully were cleaned of all weeds and (Continued on page 91 


Fig. 2 














Down-stream side of a dam in the gully to the left 
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“A Guide to Better 
Homes,” written by an 
authority on interior 
- 

decoration. Send 10c to oun 
Department A, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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The sun—the rain— [| ~ 
and you oe 


UN and rain—so necessary to your crops—play continuous Eg ee 
havoc with the buildings on your farm. Jae 
If your house and barns and sheds are not painted, rain and dates te 
moisture soon start rot and decay. If they are painted, the in- a 
tensely hot rays of the sun try to blister the coat—to make it is 4 
crack and peel. ae 
That is why it is so necessary to protect your property with good paint. Wit 


Sun Proof Paint is the best protection you can give your build- 
ings. It puts a hardy, durable film between the elements and 
wooden walls. It is non-porous, so dampness can’t seep through. 
Yet it is elastic enough to expand as the thermometer goes up 
or down. Weather extremes have no effect on it. 

Sun-Proof Paint is a “Pittsburgh Proof Product” made by the 
manufacturers of Velumin4, the wall paint you can wash, Pitcairn 
Waterspar Varnish and many other famous products. Whatever | 
you may need in the way of paint, varnish or glass products there 
is a “Pittsburgh Proof Product” that will fill your requirements 
exactlyt For sale by quality dealers everywhere. 














PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLAS Ss * Manufacturers . PAINT 





Paint and Varnish Factories Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark, N.J. 
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A SOUND MARKETING VENTURE 


Where Quality and Service Count 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


HEN the Kosciusko County 

(Indiana) farm bureau de- 

cided to establish a produce 
marketing department, it was no 
snap judgment. The matter had 
been investigated from all conceiv- 
able angles; it had been mulled over 
in public meetings from one end of the 
county to the other. The directors 
were cautious—they did not care to 
rush pellmell into something that they 
could notrush out of with flying colors. 

By fully investigating, they set a 
most valuable precedent. Many of 
the cooperative enterprises that have 
sunk, leaving scarcely a trace, were 
entered into without sufficient in- 
vestigation and when margins were 
wide. Then, when competition got 
keen, these companies found them- 
selves loaded to the gills with watered 
property and high inventories. 

But the farm bureau in this Indi- 
ana county had studied these movements. They had one 
advantage in that they were not actuated by high pres- 
sure promoters who dogged their steps, attended their 
meetings, did all their speaking and most of their think- 
ing for them and guaranteed success from the word go. 

The fabric of success in this case was laid when 150 
members agreed in writing to put their cream, eggs and 
live poultry thru this department of the farm bureau for 
five years. An old warehouse was rented and on July 9th, 
1923, the doors creaked open and a sign on the wall outside 
announced that the institution was out for business. 

It was a non-profit, non stock corporation without assets 
except the business of its members. But in order to give it 
bank credit, each of the 150 me:nbers put up a ten-dollar 
note and these were used to provide capital for starting. 

Truck routes had been mapped out with the idea of 
securing low-cost operation. The patrons on each route 
were personally solicited so as to eliminate lost motion in 
ppuee. In July, 1923, this department of the farm 
bureau did a gross business of $6,000. Despite the fact 
that production was rapidly declining, more men came into 
the organization and the August volume of business was in 
excess of $10,000. 

This cooperative stands all the way thru on the idea 
that the only way 
for such an institu- 





Forrest Knepper, 
the manager 


must wrestle with. The first of January, 1924, rolled around 
and found 696 producers who had pledged themselves to 
put the produce from their farms thru this agency whereas 
in the beginning the number was but 150. How come? 

The cooperative gave service. And it did business at 
cost. The practical thing for any cooperative is to charge a 
little more than it really costs to do business, then return 
some money to the producer which represents what he 
paid in excess of what it cost to handle his business. Too 
many green cooperatives, pare the costs below the irre- 
ducible minimum, pay the patrons too generously for a 
little while and then—bang!. Clang go the doors. 

The produce department of the Kosciusko County farm 
bureau brought signers to the fold by prorating only to 
members. At the end of the first six months of operation, 
it had paid local competitive prices and after applying $600 
on debts, had $1,800 which was paid back to those who had 
made this volume of business possible. 

“Tt is only fair,’’ quoting from the director, “that we 
should reward those who have been the backbone of the 
business, the ones whose produce we could definitely count 
on, so we will prorate back only to those who have signed a 
membership agreement.”’ 

Perusing the books, it appeared that those who kept cows 
also had hens in much the same proportion, so they paid two 
and a half cents a pound on the basis of the butterfat 
delivered. True, this refund came a little late for Christmas 
shopping yet many a belated gift but reiterated the fact that 
this cooperative institution was doing business at cost. 

The manager, Forrest Knepper, told me that this year 
they will prorate only at the end of the year. He says they 
will return every one of the initial ten-dollar collateral notes 
and besides send the patrons a healthy prorate check with 
a surplus on hand for possible emergencies. 

Already seventeen truck routes have been established. 
These are covered once a week in winter and twice a week in 
summer. The truck drivers are farmers who do this as part- 
time work. They are paid eight dollars a day for themselves 
and truck. 

The cream which is gathered is sold to a creamery located 
in the county. It is a big saving to the creamery to be able 
to dispense with cream routes so they are willing to pay a 
premium for the butterfat delivered. They pay six cents 
a pound premium over the competitive price prevailing in 
Warsaw as long as butterfat stays under forty-five cents; 
when it gets above this figure, they pay seven cents a pound 
premium. And the marketing agency pays attention to 

quality. It urges 
the patrons to send 








tion to succeed is 
to give service to 
its members. And 
it gives service both 
in selling and in 
education as to what 
the market is will- 
ing to pay most for. 

The composite 
judgment of any 
body of people gen- 
erally is correct, so 
it is a testimonial 
to the service per- 
formed that the 
business of this de- 
partment consist- 
ently increased un- 
til in April, 1924, 
it amounted -to 





in their cream every 
four days and cover- 
ing the routes twice 
a week in summer 
secures this effect. 
Recent investiga- 
tions at Purdue 
show that a decided 
change for the worse 
usually takes place 
in cream after it 
gets beyond ninety- 
six hours of age. 
The drivers help 
eliminate overhead 
by returning the 
checks for the ship- 
ments sent in on 
the previous trip. 
Saving two cents 








$22,000. 

Volume makes 
for business efficien- 
cy because it reduces overhead on each unit. In the long 
run, the producer pays the cost of doing business in a given 
trade. In other words, the dairyman pays the cost of 
supporting many small cream stations, each one receiving 
less than a third of its capacity for cream. This produce 
marketing department eliminates some of this overhead, a 
factor which is the most stubborn element that any business 





The warehouse occupied by the produce marketing department 


per patron besides 
the expense of en- 
velope and address- 
ing is overhead reduction not to be sneezed at. 

The eggs that are gathered are sorted into four grades, 
white, brown, small and dirty, and cracks and checks. In 
shipping season, the white and brown eggs are shipped to 
discriminating markets, generally New York and Boston, 
while the off-quality eggs aré disposed of locally. 

During the spring months, this (Continued on page 77 
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THE NATIONAL BUDGET 


HE national budget system has been in force three 

years. In that time the economies put in force have 
reduced the national debt $2,722,000,000. It is estimated 
that this reduction of the national debt has saved in interest 
charges about $120,000,000. 

While the budget actually cut down public expenses only 
$10,047,095.77, which is a small percentage, the trend is in 
the right direction, downward. Had there been no budget 
for departments of government to put on record there is no 
telling what the appropriations might have been. So the 
real economies have been probably as great in prevention 
as in cure. 

When the national budget can do much with only moral 
suasion to enforce its suggestions, a state or local budget law 
with teeth in it can stand in defense of the public treasuries 
in a very sulstantial manner. There are interested politi- 
cians and those who graft upon the public treasury who do 
not want any budget legislation. The public till is in con- 
stant danger from grafters and incompetents and every 
safeguard should be placed about it. Otherwise taxes 
cannot be reduced. 


VOTE IN NOVEMBER ELECTION 

T is not our business to hint how you should vote. We 

do believe you have a responsibility as a citizen to vote 
some ticket. If you vote your convictions, then you have 
done your duty. 

Demagogues have tried to influence you. Politicians with 
personal motives have tried to get your vote. The truth 
has been waylaid and false issues flaunted. It may not be 
possible that any of us are able to vote intelligently, and 
for that reason many will decide to not vote. 

You do know your local candidates. You can vote part 
of a ticket or part of many tickets quite intelligently. To 
err is human. A mistaken vote is better than no vote for 
it has a beneficial effect upon a person to be a voting citizen. 
By all means vote. If tax money is squandered and you 
do not vote to correct the local situation the fault is your 
own. When the voters desire to stop graft and incompetency 
they can do it. 


THE FARM FIRE HAZARD 
NATIONAL insurance company with a capital of 
twelve and a half million, a surplus of over twelve 
million, and a reserve of over twenty-one million says in a 
letter to this office that they are not seeking farm business 
because “‘Our loss ratio (on farm risks) for the past several 
years has averaged 104 percent.” 

That raises the question, why are farm risks so hazardous 
that big fire insurance companies do not want that class of 
business? 

Farm buildings are more apt to be struck by lightning and 
set on fire than buildings in the towns and eities where many 
wires protect them. Farm buildings are filled with and 
surrounded by very inflammable materials. A cigaret stub 
carelessly tossed aside is a real menace. Much of the lighting 
is of old-style kerosene lanterns and oil lamps which so 
easily upset and fire the buildings. The buildings are so 
close together that if one gets on fire the chances are that 
all will go. There is usually small chance to put out a farm 
fire because fire-fighting equipment is lacking. 

These are the extra hazards that make msurance com- 
panies decline to insure farm buildings. Many of these 
hazards can be lessened. Buildings can be rodded against 
lightning. Safe lighting systems can be installed. Greater 
care can be used in handling fire or things that will start a 
fire. Better fire-fighting equipment can be at hand and 
n -mbers of the family trained in their use. Greater dis- 
ti.nce between buildings and fireproof roofs will lessen the 
hazard. Then large fire insurance companies will seek the 
farm business, or make rates comparable to rates on city 
property. Every effort to lessen fire hazards is in itself a 
partial insurance against fire. 


OVER CAPITALIZATION AND TAXES 

ASSESSORS have a great responsibility in getting at the 

true values of property. They are assisted in their 
calculations of city property by the sworn statements of 
business houses who Ga made up their annual income-tax 
reports, also by the annual invoice statements that most 
concerns get out for the benefit of their owners. But when 
it comes to assessing farm property, the assessor has no 
such assistance to guide him in his work. For that reason 
he is apt to place values at current sale prices of farm 
property. 

There is a big difference sometimes between book values 
and market values of corporation stocks or merchandise. 
Book values are squeezed dry of all sentiment, of gambling, 
of water. They represent the real net values of the property 
as a business concern. How many farms are sold on such a 
basis? Such and such a farm sold for so much. Can it earn 
five or six percent net on that sale value? Or was it bought 
by someone who wanted more land to add to his place; or a 
farm for a son; or because it has some sentimental value to 
the purchaser; or because of the belief that its value is soon 
going higher? 

The assessor cannot get an answer to the inquiry, “How 
much is the productive value of that farm?’”’ So he follows 
the custom of putting down the value based on sales in the 
neighborhood. Thus, farms are apt to be assessed toojhigh 
in comparison with city property which is assessed more 
closely upon its productive value. 


EDUCATION FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

rasa provision has been made by law for the educa- 

tion of crippled children in several states. California, 
Connecticut, Iowa, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Ohio and 
Wisconsin have established special schools, says the bureau 
of education at Washington, and Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Jersey and New York provide state 
aid for the establishment of special classes for these 
children. 

We are giving this information as supplemental to the 
work we have been doing for crippled children. Any inter- 
ested parents in the states named can secure full information 
by writing a letter of inquiry to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction at the state capitol. 

The hospitals for crippled children quite generally pro- 
vide schooling opportunities for the children while ing 
treatments. 


THE PROPOSED CHILD LABOR LAW 
NOTHER amendment to the federal constitution is 
proposed and being submitted to the state legislatures. 
It asks permission of the states to give congress power to 
limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of children under 
eighteen. 

If congress were foolish enough to prohibit the labor of 
persons under eighteen then the states should not grant such 
an amendment to the constitution. It is this phase of it 
that has aroused antagonism. But does anybody really 
think that any congress composed of parents would take 
from children that character-building, body-developing, 
mind-disciplining right to work during school vacations and 
out of school hours? Let anybody submit to congress such 
a drastic law and see how quickly it would be killed. 

The purpose of the proposed amendment is to protect 
children where children need protection. At first thought it 
might seem none of our business in the Central West that 
the children in some cotton state are working long hours 
in cotton mills or in cotton fields and deprived of schooling. 
But when a southern cotton mill uses peri it competes 
unfairly with a cotton mill in another state where child 
labor is forbidden. It is an imterstate interest. When the 
children of a certain state are allowed to pick coal at the 
mines, it is unfair competition with coal production in states 
where this is prohibited. It is an interstate affair. The 
children from these states may move to other states when 
they grow up. They have been deprived of schooling. They 
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may be dwarfed in many angles of their development. It is 
the business of other states to see that the children of all the 
states have a chance to get a common school education at 
least. 

No one believes that children of town or country are 
harmed by some work every day if that work is within the 
limits of their endurance and in a healthful place. Everyone 
will concede that too much idleness is bad for any normal 
child. But every child has a right to play and to an educa- 
tion in the schools. No one should for selfish reasons be 
allowed to use the child as a substitute for adult labor 
because child labor is cheap. No one will interfere with 
child labor on the farms or in cotton fields if schooling is not 
neglected or the hours too long. No one will interfere with 
the boy carrying daily papers in town, and doing the count- 
less odd jobs that an active boy delights in doing as part of 
his education. 

Wild game birds are protected by federal law. The hunters 
do not like the law. Will we neglect to do as much for the 
children of this nation as for the birds? 


SOFT CORN PROBABLE 
Wwe this was written the prospects for soft corn 
were considerable. If frost holds off an unusually 
long time the most of the crop can be saved. But even so, 
much soft corn will result from late plantings and from 
wet, cold spots in many a field. 

You can market soft corn to advantage only thru live- 
stock. If everybody scrambles for feeders at the same 
time, the price of feeders will go out of sight and thus 
create an expensive handicap or overhead. Feeders will 
bid against one another which will be fine for the owners 
of stockers and feeders. They need good prices, to be 
sure. But the cornbelt farmers will face a double calamity 
if they do not fix a price in mind which is the limit of 
profitable purchase of feeders. 

Soft corn put in silos is money put in a secure bank. Good 
silage will keep a long time. It is for cattle, sheep, 
dairy cows and all livestock. It gives the feeder plenty 
of time to look around for feeder stuff of one kind or another. 
He can see the drift of the market and act accordingly. 
Large acreages cannot, of course, be put in silos. Some 
corn must be disposed of before snow flies. Hogging down 
will be the cheapest way to pick it. Sheep in the soft corn 
fields will pay a good price for it if the lambs do not cost 
too much. 

This season again emphasizes the oft-given advice that 
diversified farming is insurance against bad years. The 
farmer who has a few cows, a bunch of steers, a herd of 
hogs, a flock of sheep; who raises corn, smafl grain and 
legumes is bound to come out well because some one thing 
will profit enough to take up the losses on something else 
in an off year. A season good for corn is not so good for 
small grain and grass. It is quite improbable to have condi- 
tions that will give everything a knockout blow. 

It is all right to specialize if one has the capital to risk 
and the skill to make it succeed. On the whole, diversified 
farming is the best for those in the great agricultural region 
of normal rainfall. 


A WORTHY EXAMPLE 
HEN the labor element in Great Britain succeeded in 
placing Ramsey McDonald as Prime Minister, there 
were those who thought the country was going to the dogs: 
The idea of a laboring man, or a representative of laborers, 
having any political sagacity or business acumen! It takes 
a skilled politician to manage state affairs, especially when 
dealing with the delicate questions of international affairs. 

So ran the comment. But under McDonald the govern- 
ment affairs have run exceedingly well for all concerned. 
We have in this country similar opinions regarding the 
ability of farmers or representatives of farmers to be of any 
service to the country on the important boards or commis- 
sions of the federal government. What does a farmer know 
about banking, shipping, transporation, business! The 
very idea! 

There is just this about it. If you will stop to think a 
moment you will recall that most of the things you have 
learned about your business, most of the inventions that 
—— of the greatest help to you have come from the 
outside. 

The scientist may wear a white collar and may not be a 
dirt farmer but he may solve your insect pest troubles, your 
animal and plant disease troubles, your engineering prob- 
lems, your soil and crop difficulties. The banker may give 


you pointers on business management more helpful than 
any idea you ever had. So it goes. The man who views a 
problem from the outside can often see ways of improvement 
that those supposedly familiar with it have never thought of. 

A farmer may not know banking but he knows some 
dangers to agriculture to avoid in the federal reserve board’s 
decisions. A farmer may not know the details of manufac- 
turing yet he may see how a certain practice affects a third 
of the population. So it is well to have a well-balanced 
board Ler g commission whenever such is deemed necessary. 
Unless agriculture has a place the interests of a third of the 
affected population are being neglected. 


KILLING COOPERATION 


[FD URING the great war the British government was in 
the predicament of having in its very midst a country 
that not only gave reluctant aid to the crown but actually 
harbored and gave aid to the Germans. Ireland was a thern 
in the flesh of the British empire, disliked by all the allies 
for the disloyalty of a part of the Irish people. 

During the long years of fighting to put cooperation 
across, while the contest has always been against foes of 
great political and financial power, there have been in the 
very cooperative groups those who have been traitors to the 
cause. at would congress have done in response to the 
pleas of the dairy interests asking for a law to stop the 
unfair competition of oleomargarine had it been known that 
the farmers themselves would be buyers of oleo? What 
would congress do now if the truth were known as to the 
number of patrons of cooperative creameries who buy oleo 
for their own use? The disloyalty of some of the Irish 
during the world war was as nothing to the disloyalty of 
the farmers, whether dairymen themselves or not, who buy 
oleo and thus help sustain by their patronage their worst 
enemy. But doubly guilty of disloyalty are those who be- 
long to a cooperative creamery association and yet buy 
oleo for their own tables. Is there an American poultry- 
man using Chinese eggs? Is there a member of the Corn 
Growers’ Association using Argentine corn? Is there a 
member of a cooperative elevator buying Canadian flour? 
Are members of the Raisin Growers’ Association buying 
raisins from Italy? If so, they are enemies of cooperation. 

It would be interesting to know just how loyal the mem- 
bers of cooperative associations are to the cause they 
espouse. If it were any great number doing as so man 
farmers do in regard to the use of oleo, there would be roe | 
chance that congress could be interested in a protective 
tariff that benefits farmers. If the practice of creamery 
cooperatives using oleo continues, congress and the state 
legislatures may be expected to repeal the laws that have kept 
oleo from being an unfair competitor of butter. 


NOT MORE BUT BETTER FRUIT 


OMPLAINT is made that city people do not under- 
stand and appreciate the problems of the farmers. It 
is just as true that some producers do not comprehend the 
desires of the consumers in the cities. Farmers talk about 
the fifty-cent dollar they have been getting for their stuff. 
The consumer has been short-changed likewise. Producers 
sell the consumer stuff that will not grade or measure up 
one hundred percent. A lot of it is in the fifty-percent class. 
Too much of it is below par. 

Everybody should know by this time that fresh fruit is 
good for the health. ‘An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away.” Consumers want an apple however that is a one- 
hundred-percent good apple. Like a bad egg a bad apple is 
the thing that discourages consumption. So only good fruit 
should ever go to market for hand eating. 

The American Pomological Society has issued a call for a 
national fruit conference to convene in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, November 11-14, for the purpose of promotin 

ater fruit consumption. If consumers are to be urgec 
Fleas and national advertising to “Eat More Fruit,”’ it 
is up to the fruit growers to see that the consumers get 
fruit fit to eat, fruit that is one hundred percent free from 
worms, rot and disqualified stuff. 

It is the ungraded, unsprayed stuff that kills the fruit 
market. It is the “don’t care’ producer who discourages 
the consumption of fruit by the stuff he dumps on the 
market. Get in line to cash in on a campaign to increase 
consumption of fruit by producing only fruit and by 
keeping unfit fruit off the market. The non-union laborer 
who undermines union wages is called a “Scab.”” What can 
be said of those who will not join a fruit association, but 
who undermine the market with unfit fruit? 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


N increase in value of agricultural exports amounting 

to $68,000,000 or 3.8 percent for the year ending 

June 30, 1924, is reported by the United States 
department of agriculture. The chief item was cotton, 
amounting to 48 percent of our total exports, with grains 
13 percent and meat 16 percent. A little more than half 
as much grain was shipped abroad last year as the year 
before. A marked reduction was also made in the foreign 
purchases of livestock, pork, beef, sugar, vegetable oils and 
oileake. The difference was made up by larger exports of 
cotton, lard, tobacco, condensed milk, fresh and dried 
vegetables. Condensed, evaporated and powdered milk 
exports show an increase in value over the preceding year of 
41 percent and lard 10 percent. While our exports of agri- 
cultural products showed an increase in value, they were 
less in proportion to total exports than during the two pre- 
ceding years and, with the exception of the war years and 
1920-21, less than any time since 1909-10. Last year 44 
percent of our exports were agricultural products, 2 percent 
less in proportion to total exports than a year ago and 8 per- 
cent less than two years ago. 


Argentine Corn Arrives 


UR seaboard markets continue to report sales of 
Argentine corn at from twenty to twenty-five cents a 
bushel under domestic corn. On August 15th, yellow cash 
corn in Buenos Aires was selling for 82% cents while the 
New York quotation on No. 2 mixed was $1.3714. Argen- 
tina had an unusually large crop last year, about 190,000,000 
bushels being available for export. It is estimated that 
fully one-half of this amount has already been exported. 
Present margins between prices in the two countries are 
such as to encourage further importation. 


How Clothing Cost is Divided 


A SrEciAL investigation by the bureau of economics 
discloses the reasons why woolen clothing has not 
come down greatly in price since the war, even tho the price 
of raw wool is considerably reduced. It only takes about 
five pounds of wool to make a full suit of clothes. But the 
wool price is a small part of the cost price of a suit. Clay 
worsted was sold by the manufacturer last March at around 
$3 a vard and serge at about $2.40 last May. The raw 
materials entering into a $35 suit cost only 11 percent of the 
retail price. Labor took 44 percent and 23 percent was 
overhead while 11 percent went to the profits divided as 
follows: textile mill 2 percent, clothing manufacturer 5 per- 
cent and retailer 4 percent. It costs the textile mill 17 
percent to sell the cloth. It costs the manufacturer of cloth- 
ing 39 percent to sell the suits to the trade. It costs the 
retailer 33 percent of the $35 to sell the suit to the customer 
or about $11.55. Hence the $3.85 worth of raw materials 


is sold at $35 to you. 
Farmers’ Organizations 
TH states in the Middle West show strong in a count 


f active farmers’ business organizations reporting to the 
United States department of agriculture in March of this 
vear. This count included reports from 10,160 associations 
and did not include federations or district associations made 
up of local organizations. 

Minnesota headed the list with 1,330 organizations and 
lowa came second with 1,039. These two states had one- 


fourth of the total number of organizations listed. The 
other Middle West states followed in the order named: 


Wisconsin, 879; Illinois, 640; Nebraska, 477; Missouri, 475; 
North Dakota, 459; Kansas, 423; Michigan, 420; Ohio, 380; 
South Dakota, 376. The state of California comes next with 
366 organizations and then Indiana with 301. 


A Mexican Market for American Cattle 


GOOD market for American cattle is now developing 
in Ciudad, Juarez, Mexico, according to a recent 
report from the United States department of commerce. 
This district has a copious rainfall and can provide feed and 
water for several million head of cattle. Because of internal 
disturbances during recent years, the livestock industry, 
once flourishing, has dwindled until now only 125,000 head 
of cattle are left in the district. A great improvement in 
neral conditions during the past few months makes this 
istrict a very promising one for the cattle raiser. 


President to Appoint Committee 


PPARENTLY President Coolidge intends to carry out 
the announcement made in his address accepting the 
Republican nomination to the effect that he would appoint 
a committee to investigate and recommend measures to 
congress in December for the permanent betterment and 
stabilization of agricultural conditions. A number of names 
for the committee are under consideration and an announce- 
ment of its chairman and personnel is expected at any time. 
The action of the president in this matter is not pleasing 
to the supporters of the McNary-Haugen bill, which was 
defeated in the closing days of the last congress. While his 
attitude toward the principles contained m that bill has 
never been very definitely stated, he is looked upon as not 
being friendly, if, indeed, not antagonistic toward them. 
Knowing that the secretary of agriculture had been favor- 
able to the McNary-Haugen bill, the supporters of that bill 
asked the president to direct the secretary of agriculture to 
appoint a committee to investigate and recommend to con- 
gress measures for improving the agricultural situation. 
They fear that a committee appointed by the president 
would differ materially in leadership and personnel, and 
hence in its recommendations, from a committee appointed 
for a similar purpose by the secretary of agriculture. 


Truck Users Satisfied 


HE department of agriculture has been investigating 

the use of trucks on farms. The data received shows 
that more than ninety percent who have trucks believe them 
profitable and will buy again when their trucks wear out. 
About half prefer the one-ton truck. However, the use 
depends upon the quality of roads. Good roads enlarge the 
market where trucks are used. Those reporting new mar- 
kets have doubled the distance of the haul by use of trucks 
and have lessened the time of haul by half as compared with 
team hauling. The saving of time is of greatest advantage, 
especially when marketing grain from the machine. 


Fresh Pork Exported 


PPARENTLY the ithportation of fresh pork direct 

from the United States to France gives promise of 
success. A decree issued by the French department of 
agriculture last April authorized the trial importation un- 
til September 2nd. By the end of July somewhat more than 
200,000 pounds of fresh pork had been sent to France from 
the United States. An extension of the trial period to 
December Ist has been officially announced. 
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SUCCESS BY THE CLOVER ROUTE 


How a Run-Down Farm Was Rebuilt 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


ROBABLY no idea is rooted deeper in the minds of 
farmers everywhere than that if they can grow clover, 
they can succeed and prosper. And there is much truth 

in this deeply rooted conviction, altho it leads to the griev- 








{n up-to-date poultry house made from a dark, unsanitary shed 


us error of sowing clover seed year after year without a 
thought as to whether it finds congenial conditions in the 
soil. From such figures as are available, we must conciude 
that this country’s clover acreage has quite constantly 
diminished since 1900, but the demand for cloverseed has 
increased. The ever-widening chasm between a decreasing 
clover acreage and increasing demand for clover seed is a 
gauge of waning fertility and it shows how frantically 
farmers have clung to the idea that clover would save them. 

And now I take pleasure in introducing Albert Brucker, 
a farmer who in five years has re-entered his farm for clover 
and by so doing, has put himself on the high road of farm 
prosperity. 

The Brucker farm of 120 acres is in Pulaski county, 
Indiana. The history of this farm is very similar to that of 
thousands of other 
farms all over the 





hat than cocked hay. But in the five years since obtaining 
possession of the farm, he has made clover a familiar feed 
and has more than doubled the feeding capacity of the farm. 
His story is especially valuable because he has been careful 
to record the yields of the various fields by years. This gives 
him a wealth of information that is seldom duplicated. 

When he took possession in February, 1919, he found 
twenty-nine acres of the farm in wheat and as soon as he 
got straightened around, he pimped onto that twenty-nine 
acres (fields No. 1 and 3*and fiddled clover seed in the wheat, 
a practice that is generally accompanied by small hazard 
if the soil is clover minded. The clover seed came up good 
enough, but when the wheat was cut, the clover had gone— 
no one knew where. Brucker just concluded that it was an 
unlucky strike and that the clover must have dried out. 
This conclusion merely sublimated the very natural infer- 
ence that uncontrollable causes were responsible for the 
failure. 

Then in August, the former owner came out for a trudge 
over the farm. They walked leisurely down the lane, talking 
and noticing the crops on either side. Very casually Brucker 
mentioned the fact that his twenty-nine acres of clover had 
failed somewhere between coming up and hay. They were 
standing by a gate. As the elder man leaned up against the 
post and while memories were surging within him, he turned 

to the younger 
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country. About 
1901, or eighteen 
years before this 
story commences, 
\lbert Brucker’s 
father had worked 
this farm and at 
that time, they cut 
a wealth of good, 
clover hay. In fact 
it was considered a 
very good clover 
farm. -Altho not 
hilly, the fields are 
gently rolling and 
the whole farm is a 
little higher than 
the surrounding 
country. At that 
early day when sur- 
face water must 
meander back to 
the sea thru natural 
channels, the higher 
lands were settled first, hence such farms have been cropped 
longer. The lime inherent in the virgin soil was gradually, 
but none the less surely, withdrawn. 

Eighteen years before, Brucker had sized this farm up as 
a good farm tho he was but a lad then. From that time on, 
he worked other land, in time marrying and moving to 
Fulton county. But as a bird generally comes home to 
roost, so when the owner of this farm decided to sell, he found 
Brucker right on the front porch to obtain possession of 
that “clover” farm, for he still fancied it was the same as 
eighteen years before. 

When Brucker bought back in 1919, he was thirty-three 
vears old and right in his prime. He had visions of that 
arm and how its clover would carry him up Wealthy 
Boulevard on golden cartwheels. That was five years ago. 
[n less than six months, Brucker found out that eighteen 
years of continuous cropping and selling the produce off the 
farm had made its clover chances look more like a cocked 





Albert Brucker at the left showing the growth of 
alfalfa made up to June 8th 
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of the clover 
that it formerly 
grew, now all 
open spaces 
were replete with a 100 percent stand of 
red sorrel with dewberry vines protruding 
their spines here and there. 

The experience of buying a pig in a poke 
and then finding that the poke is worth more 
than the pigis quite common, so every read- 
er will know how Brucker felt, except that 
in this case the ownership of the farm hung 
in the balance. 

And then from some source, the informa- 
tion trickled in that some form of lime ap- 
plied to the soil would make the clover 
feel at home again. It seems an invariable rule, when 
trying anything new, to put it away back on the farm where 
the neighbors will know nothing about it until you have de- 
termined whether it is a go or a goner. So Brucker tried his 
lime-clover experience first on field No. 5—a field of sixteen 
acres the farthest from the roadway. 

This was in the fall of 1919. The ground had been plowed 
for wheat. The lime sower was set for 800 pounds of hydrated 
lime. He said to the man driving the team, “You just start 
in on that backfurrow and go north. There’s only two rods 
between that and the fence and it won’t make much differ- 
ence anyhow.”’ 

After liming, the ground was fitted and sowed to wheat. 
The next spring clover was sowed in the field. On the limed 
soil the clover responded with a good stand, about eighty 
percent, while on that two-rod strip where no lime had been 
put, there was a thirty percent stand of clover. But the limed 
clover was not as tall as it should be. (Continued on page 78 
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HAT has become of the Teapot Dome scandal and 

the rest of the investigations that shocked the coun- 

try a few months ago? The usual thing happened. 
When politics uncovers rottenness, it holds its nose and runs 
away. Some good may come out of the 1923-24 investiga- 
tions that cost the treasury (the taxpayers) about $250,000. 
It has run under cover the grafters who would still be on the 
job were it not for the publicity. But unless they are pun- 
ished, they will be on the job again as soon as an opportunity 
offers. 

This is as true of the lesser grafts, which can be uncovered 
or have been uncovered in state and local affairs, as it is of 
national scandals. So we must do two things if we would 
stop graft and careless expenditure of the people’s tax money. 
We must build up, if possible, a public conscience which will 
demand honesty and competency all the way up the line 
from school board to national departments. Fearing the 
slowness of this reform and its instability, I insist that we 
must have adequate laws to protect the public pocketbook 
and make graft and incompetency a lesser factor in public 
service. 

Evil doers hate publicity because they know that the 
majority of the people are honest. e public, therefore, 
really wants honesty in public affairs. 

You recall the article of this series in 
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YOUR TAX MONEY SQUANDERED 


How Legislation May Check the Waste 


By ALSON SECOR 


necessary or extravagant. When objections are filed, a 
public hearing shall be held at which the local governing 
officials must defend, if they can, the budget recommended 
These officials have power to adjust the budget to the satis- 
faction of the vers. 

These local budgets are also reported to the state budget 
board which sits in at the public hearings. The representa- 
tive of the state budget board at the hearing then reports to 
the state board and its action is final. If no objections are 
filed, the local budget goes thru. 

The local board shall report with the budget all the infor- 
mation concerning the taxes, the amount necessary to raise, 
how assessed, what other income, and a comparison with 
previous yeafs. This gives the people a chance to know 
what is going on before they pay for the show. Not exactly, 
“Go in and see the show, pay as you go out,”’ but something 
on that order. The taxpayer has it put up to him what his 
money is going to pay for. If he doesn’t like it, he can object 
to it. If his objections are valid, he rules the day and the 
budget is changed. If he is simply a kicker who doesn’t 
want to pay taxes, he is overruled and the budget stands. 

What could be more fair than that? It is putting govern- 
ment affairs on a business basis clear down to the buying of 

chalk for the schoolhouse. 
Do we need such a protection? 





which the clerk of courts of Cass 
county, Illinois, was used as an 
example of an unworthy public officer 
who was driven from office by 
ublicity. I stated then that the 
ocal newspaper was responsible for 
an enlightened and awakened public 
interest in local affairs to such an 
extent that the whole board of com- 
missioners was displaced by a board 
of supervisors. 

The supervisors instigated an 
audit of the county books by a com- 
petent outside audit company and 
—oh, what was discovered! But 
that is another story. Enough to say 
that the new county clerk turns thou- 
sands of dollars back to the county, 


ness. 





“A budget law is a notice 
to the public to take person- 
al interest in the .public busi- 
It is a notice to the 
office holder that the public 
is watching and demanding 
honesty and efficiency. It is 
a notice to contractors that 
their bids must be on the 
square, and their work done 


in the best manner possible.” 


Indeed, we do. They do not all do 
as did the people in Anne Arundel 
county, Maryland, when they built 
a brick schoolhouse sixty-five feet 
square, two stories, full basement, 
with steam heat, for $20,000. The 
brick was purchased at actual cost. 
The plumbers reduced their wages on 
the job—think of it, plumbers 
worked for the good of the com- 
munity! The citizens all helped with 
free labor. The usual method is to 
vote bonds for a school, then spend 
it all and more because it is a public 


job. 

Had there been a budget law in 
Illinois, the taxpayers of a certain 
county would have been asking some 








whereas, before the publicity, the 

old clerk was costing the county 

thousands more than his salary. The law has not been 
changed. 

I have frequently stated that all public funds should be 
dispensed under a budget. But I was building up evidence 
of the need of budgeting and took no space to describe the 
law. That will be done here with plenty of proof now and 
later that such a law does save'the taxpayers’ money. There 
are forty-six states now under some form of budget laws, 
half of the states having a budget only under the recom- 
mendation of the governor alone. Only a few have real 
budget laws with teeth in them. 

The wording of the laws may differ in the several states 
but the purpose may be summed up thus: Every depart- 
ment of state shall prepare a budget setting out in detail the 
estimated needs of the department, the sum used the previ- 
ous biennium*and the reasons for any increases or decreases 
in the estimate. The director of the budget shall file a 
complete budget report with the governor who shall report 
the same to the legislature in his biennial message so that the 
legislature may make appropriations intelligently. This 
report of the budget is accompanied by a statement of all 
incomes from taxes and other ources, and an estimate of the 
state levy necessary to meet the budget. 

If a state also has a local budget law, then the pulbic is 
fully protected because every school board, township, count 
and city board of council shall make a budget setting fo 
the sum estimated to meet the needs for the ensuing year, 
with a report on what was asked and spent in the last year. 
It is required also that these budget reports be made public 
in the locality previous to the meeting of the body that is 
authorized to make appropriations or expenditures of public 
funds. It provides that a small number of local taxpayers 


may file objections to any part of the budget if deemed un- 


questions when they saw the claims 
in the budget for $600 for each com- 
missioner, or $1,800 for looking after the poor in addition to 
which each put in as for per diems. They would have wanted 
to know why each commissioner, with a car of his own, put 
in a claim for a taxi to haul him from his home on the farm 
to the courthouse to attend meetings of the board. The 
people also would have wanted to know why, under claim 
number 30,399, one of the commissioners cashed $450.85 
without explaining what for, and another claim, number 
31,925, for $493.60 for “per diem mileage and cash ad- 
vanced”’ when in the warrant record book, it is only for 
$93.60, just $400 less than he drew. Naturally, rj would 
also have wanted to know why the telephone bill at the 
courthouse was $199.30 a month. 

But the people were helpless until after many thousands 
of dollars were filched from the county. Then, and only 
thru publicity which put them wise, they ousted the whole 
board and instituted proceedings to get back their tax money 
which had been squandered. 

The consolidation of schools became a veritable boom 
during the flush times following the war and many a district 
took on a building campaign that has since embarrassed it. 
There was no outside authority to advise — or check 
extravagance. Materials and labor were unduly high. City 
construction was at a standstill, waiting a more favorable 
time as far as possible, yet in Iowa rural schools districts 
were building one big consolidated school a day and at out- 
rageous costs. Districts tried to outbuild one another. 
Rivalry was keen. The schools were needed bit could have 
waited another year or so, or had there been a budget law 
such as Iowa now has, the taxpayers would have been pro- 
tected against their own enthusiasm. 

While the Indiana law cannot be called a local budget law 
in the sense it is understood in the (Continued on page 92 
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WHERE WOMEN’S INTEREST LIES 


The Potential Plumber In County Politics 


By ELIZABETH BARBARA CANADAY 


HEN the Nineteenth Amendment gave American 
women the vote, nobody at first caught its signifi- 
cance. Many prophets predicted ominously wom- 
in’s scramble in overpowering numbers into the seats of 
administration. Every office on the ballot from that of 
County Coroner to the President of the United States, so 
the prophecy ran, would be stormed by candidates in skirts. 
But this forecast had somehow overlooked the truism 
that so long as June is in the calendar and bungalows are 
sold on the installment plan, the majority of women will 
give the bulk of their time to wip- - 
ing noses and mending father’s 


They saw men being sent up to state legislatures who 
knew nothing at all of lew, yet to whom were entrusted the 
responsibilities of law-making, and this in many states 
where there was no expert legislative draftsmen. Why, 
women asked themselves, was the state’s business crowded 
into sixty or ninety days only once in two years? Why, too, 
was it necessary to maintain the bi-cameral or two-house 
system which to this day prevails in the state legislatures 
and in congress, and which requires hours of discussion 
on the part of both houses for every measure, a duplication 

of unnecessary procedure since 
the members of either house are 





shirts. Indeed, after three years 
of suffrage, women themselves 
admit that their chief interest in 
government does not concern 
their own accession to office. 
Woman’s growing influence in 
polities, however, is even more 
important because it is taking an- 
other course, which might have 
been anticipated in view of her 
age-old passion for creating the 
beautiful out of chaos, for clean- 
ing and adorning her surround- 
ings. For, naturally enough, this 
feminine propensity, but recently 
diverted to the problems of gov- 


before. 


house at home. 


Now that woman has been ac- 
cepted as a citizen and given a 
citizen’s vote, she has assumed 
responsibilities she did not have 
She can no longer stay at 
home on election day and leave the 
voting to husband, brothers, sons. 
Her first great duty is to help clean 
If there be rotten- 
ness in local government, if there 
be incompetent officeholders squan- 
dering the people’s money, she 
knows about it and can render a 


usually capable of representative 
decisions? 


Find Strange Phenomena 


In Federal legislation quite as 
frequently as in state procedure, 
these women pioneers pacing im- 
patiently outside closed doors or 
listening eagerly in senate gal- 
leries for committee reports that 
never were called, discovered 
other mysterious possibilities for 
preventing popular desire from 
writing’ itself into the statutes of 
a democracy. 

Strange phenomena such as 


ernment, has revealed some great public service in creating filibusters came to have sinister 
unique manifestations. Not the Seniliiencaeti Gee @, ehaianids If the meaning. Surely our forefathers 
least of these is woman’s growing 4 could not have intended that 


realization that certain important 
funetions in the business of home- 
keeping can now be accomplished 
thru the use of her new power. 


Profit By Experience 


But they are not forgetting 
what bitter experience taught. 
They are firm in the conviction 


office. 





men will wink at these things the 
women can compel a better state 
of affairs by getting out and voting 
for honest, efficient candidates, or 
singling ‘out for defeat those who 
have been or will be unworthy of 


measures designed to protect ex- 
pectant mothers and new-born 
children or to secure federal aid 
for the vocational training of 
rural boys and girls, could be 
choked into oblivion by endless 
hours of quicksilver oratory on 
the problem of how many radish 
seeds a congressman should send 








that they cannot hope to contrib- 

ute much to government by being 

merely angels of light. They must make an intelligent use 
of the ballot. And they must first get down to the plumbing 
in government and politics. 

As Miss Bella Sherwin, first vice-president of the League 
of Women Voters, says: “Long before we secured suffrage, 
we had discovered that we could not work as angelsof light, 
thinking beautiful thoughts about clean politics and expect- 
ing to be a lovely leaven in the activities of government. 
We found that if we were going to seeped much, we 
would have to work side by side with the people who are 
loing things in our own communities. There are many 
things in the political scheme which we wish were different. 
But only thru experience in voting and in party participa- 
tion can we discover what is wrong and how to remedy it. 
We must get down to the plumbing in American politics. 
We must not be afraid to soil our hands.” 

They know what they_are talking about, these women. 
They are not speaking in generalities. During the desperate 
ears of struggle for the ballot, they discovered some amaz- 
ngly healthful things in the subterranean passages of this 
governmental house of ours. And all over the country, 
quietly and persistently, they are mobilizing their forces 

set in order the invisible, clogged and corroded machinery 

eneath the house. 

In the long hours of waiting in senatorial antechambers 
and in the lobbies of state assembly rooms, these dauntless 
vomen had opportunity to see and to hear what little 

tchers were never intended to see and to hear, 

In the state legislature they discovered that it was pos- 

ble for a bill to be referred to a committee early in the 

ssion and then never again to be heard from, if the speaker 

r reasons of his own or of the business interests he might 
epresent, should neglect to call for a report. They dis- 

vered, too, that many a splendid measure could be 
itterly defeated by the mere wording of an amendment or 
the ressording of a phrase. 


to his voting friends back home. 

Surely the men who drafted our 
constitution never anticipated the strange manipulations of 
roll call and interpretations of quorum which conspire in 
the houses of congress to defeat some public spirited measure 
which private interests cannot endorse. Originally the 
mechanism worked very well. It was designed to effect 
justice. But the complications of new times and new indus- 
trial problems and the contest for financial survival and 
dower have united to defeat many of the purposes for which 
contrivances of government were designed. 

Was it any wonder that women suffered some disillusion- 
ments? Was it any wonder that certain more rugged of 
them began to think that the United States government 
needed less sweetness and light and more chloride of lime 
and hot water? 

Women have learned fast. They have observed the 
technique of seasoned politicians and their sins of dmission 
as well. It has not taken them long to grasp that for popular 
interest in government and for the expression of personal 
opinion, political parties must continue, altho local and 
political issues must be carefully distinguished. ‘There is,” 
says Mr. Walter Millard, Field Secretary of the Proportional 
Representation League, “no Republican way of building 
county roads and no Democratic way of voting a school 
tax.”” Also, when it comes to voting for a worthy as opposed 
to an unworthy candidate, women seem to be showing an 
encouraging independence of party. But they seem to have 
had no difficulty in appreciating the value of party 
participation. 

And, quite in keeping with the feminine psychology, their 
ability for analysis has led them to the crux of the whole 
government problem—the county and the local unit. 
Correct the underlying corrosions which may exist there, 
they have concluded. Generate interest in local elections. 
Select the right sort of county officials to insure the adminis- 
tration of justice. Send the right sort of representatives to 
the state and national assemblies. (Continued on page 93 








HE census tells us that there are about 20,000,000 

homes in the United States. Farm people live in about 

one-third of them, so, by the process of elimination, we 
conclude that there are at least 6,000,000 farm homes. A 
large percentage of these were built a number of years ago, 
and tho they are constructed of first-class material and well 
built as to workmanship, they were built at a time when 
many of the present-day conveniences were neither known 
nor possible. Partic ularly is this true of quite a percentage 
of Middle West farm homes, where many of the buildings 
constructed in the early days have not 
been replaced by modern structures. 
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The house as it was 


Whether it is wise and economical to build a new home or 
reconstruct or remodel the old one is a question that must 
be decided for each individual home and set of circumstances 
which enter into the problem. If the old house can be used 
as a tenant house, or otherwise, to good advantage or if the 
cost of making it into the kind of home you want and can 
afford is too great, it is economy to build a new home. 

On the other hand, there are thousands of farm homes 
which can be made much more comfortable and convenient 
places in which to live, as well as more attractive in appear- 
ance and worth more if offered for sale, and the change can 
be made at a cost that is small in comparison with a new 
building of similar type and construction. ee 
material and construction of the old home can be made to 
give many more years of service and at the same time you 
can have the convenience and attractiveness of an up-to- 
date home. 

Just what can be done depends, of course, upon the type 
of house and the expense you feel justified in putting into it. 
A porch, a dormer window or two, the removal of a partition 
wall so that what was formerly a small living room and 
parlor becomes a large, spacious living room with a goud- 
sized fireplace, the construction of some built-in conven- 
iences in the kitchen or other 
rooms—theseand many othersuch 
simple and inexpensive changes 
will do wonders in adding to the 
comfort and attractiveness of an 
old home and after they are made 
the only question in the owner's 
mind will be why he did not do 
it many years sooner. 

One of the common types of 
houses built several years ago is 
the story and a half house with 
an ell which from one side looked 











like a schoolhouse. It has a par- wet 

lor—no parlor these days, but you - *orF— 
find them in the old homes—a_ | K a 

dining room and kitchen, with a_ | DR 

back entry and a front hall where |F = 

the stairs go up. No front porch; a 


| 
just a few steps. It is heated with LY 
stoves in the downstairs rooms. | - 
The bedrooms are cold. 








The yard is as unattractive as 
the house. The chickens have 
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REMODELING THE OLD HOME 


An Investment In Comfort That Pays 
By ALSON SECOR 
trampled out and scratched out all the grass and plantings 


around the foundation. The plainest of cottages can |e 
quite attractive when properly draped in vines and hidden I 
in shrubs. 

There are many things that can be done with a house of 
this type depending upon the expense which the owner 
feels iustified i in putting into it. The inside convenience 
and usefulness can be greatly increased by removing the 
wall or partition between the parlor and dining roon 
Parlors are so seldom used enough to justify having them 
and the space was always so nearly wasted, is the reason 

people have quit building them. In 
the type of house referred to,. wit! 
the wall removed, there would be one 
large room and all the space woul: 
be used. 

The outside of the house could be 
made more attractive in appearance 
by adding n shutters, the modern 
kind that do not shut, and a colonia! 
entry. Some shrubbery to hide the 
foundation, and at a cost of two or 
three hundred dollars the old house 
is more comfortable and attractive 
to live in and would make a much 
more favorable impression upon 

rospective buyers if it were offered 
or sale. 

It is not possible to enumerate all 
the various possibilities of a house of 
this type. They vary all the way 
from the simple changes just men- 
tioned to a complete reconstruction 
and rearrangement of the old struc- 
ture. Just as an illustration, we 
have selected what one architect has suggested could be done 
with this house at a cost of between three and four thousand 
dollars, using the old house to advantage and making it a 
home of comfort and beauty. Most such houses are so well 
built that they will stand whatever cutting up and moving 
of partitions is necessary. 

It is the same old ell house, but the entry is made by 
extending the ell roof forward over the new doorway and 
breaking the long roof with a small dormer window, which 
gives air and light to an upper closet and adds beauty to 
the design. The stairs that came down straight are given a 
twist in the vestibule, instead of near the top as before. 
This saves space which added to the “parlor” makes a good, 
big living room, with a bay window and window seat, a 
fireplace and a coat closet. 

On the flat-side of the house is a large sun room, or 
solarium. Between the kitchen and dining room is a pantry. 
Upstairs the front bedroom is enlar, and a bathroom 
is added between the back bedrooms. 


At additional expense, hot 
iti My ba 





















and cold water in the kitchen 
and bath, a heating plant for 
the entire house, and a mod- 
ern lighting system will bring 
it right (Cont. on p. 91 





One of the many possible improvements 











WINTER QUARTERS FOR BEES 


How to Bring Your Bees Thru the Winter Safely 


By L. HASEMAN 


ORE colonies of bees are lost each year thru winter 
exposure and faulty stores than from all other trou- 
bles combined. We shelter livestock. Why leave 

the bees exposed to the elements in a bare hive? Bees are 
animals and require warmth and comfort like other animals. 
A little attention at this time paid to the proper preparation 
of every colony for the winter may prevent heavy winter 
and spring losses and make the apiary a real asset in place 
of possibly a liability. No beekeeper, small or large, can 
afford to neglect this one 

vital factor in the suc- 


safe, therefore, to send a colony of bees into the winter with 
less than fifty pounds of honey and sixty or seventy are 
safer. Now is the time to make sure that the stores of each 
colony are sufficient and of proper quality for win- 
ter use. 

Thruout the Mississippi Valley there is usually a late 
summer and early fall flow of nectar which stimulates a 
normal colony to heavy brood rearing. This is especially 
true where the colony has a young vigorous queen. Requeen 

colonies that are weak 
and dwindling due to 





cessful handling of bees. 

The first question to 
“pop” into the bee- 
keeper’s mind is, “What 
shall I do to bring my 
bees safely thru the 
winter.” Success in win- 
tering bees is always 
possible if the beekeeper 
will remember the one 
fundamental _ biological 
factor that the bee does 
not hibernate but lives 
thru the winter as a unit 
in the live, heat-produc- 
ing colony or winter 
cluster. To produce 
heat, honey is required 
as food and to conserve 
heat the bees form the 
winter cluster. Ade- 
quate heat, therefore, 
is the determining fac- 
tor. That the tempera- 
ture of the colony in the 
winter may be favorable 
three essentials should be provided. First, the colony must 
have plenty of good quality honey in the brood chamber; 
second, the colony should be strong and contain a large 
percentage of young bees reared late in the fall; and third, 
the hive should be so protected as to prevent the sudden 
or undue loss of the heat produced by the colony. A 
normal strong colony may be expected to provide proper 
stores and young bees when a gx 
fall nectar flow occurs but the bee- 
keeper must provide the insulation for 
the hive. 

For winter food bees need a good 
quality of honey, which is just as free 
as possible of indigestible waste mat- 
ter. During prolonged cold spells they 
may be confined to the hive for weeks 
at a time when they are unable to 








Packing four hives of bees in a winter case as recommended by the 
United States department of agriculture. Corn shucks, dry leaves, excelsior, 
chaff, or oats are all good packing 





a faulty. queen. In 
case there is no fall 
nectar flow, feed sugar 
sirup to _ stimulate 
somewhat fall brood 
rearing and to insure 
sufficient stores. Do 
not attempt to carry 
a nucleus or weak 
colony thru the winter. 
Unite it with a stronger 
colony, for one includ- 
ing mostly old worn- 
out bees cannot be ex- 
pected to winter safely 
even when they have 
plenty of winter stores. 
Make sure that each 
colony is properly pre- 
pared for the winter 
as regards strength and 
vigor. 

A furnace pushed to 
the limit to heat a 
house during a blizzard 
may burn out its grates. 
A colony of bees in the winter cluster under like conditions 
may also burn out or wear out its older bees, thus becoming 
weak. We shelter animals from undue cold in winter to save 
flesh, milk production, etc. Sheltering bees will save winter 
stores of honey and the strength of the colony. To be sure, 
in a modern hive the colony is sheltered, but a three- 
quarter inch wall with the front door left too wide open is 
poor shelter after all, and any real 
beekeeper. from Missouri north 
should be ashamed of himself to 
expect his bees to pass the winter 
with only the modern hive as pro- 
tection. The old-fashioned gum, 
skep or bee-tree are all warmer than 
the modern hive. 

To begin with the apiary should 
have favorable air and soil drainage. 








take flights and empty their intestines 
of accumulated waste matter. Honey- 
dew honey and other low grade honeys 
are unfit as winter food for bees. If 
the stores are faulty or insufficient a 
sirup of clean granulated cane sugar saould be fed to the 
colony in the fall. 

An average strong colony in a normal winter in the latitude 
of central Missouri may consume from about fifteen to thirty 
pounds of honey between the time of the first killing frosts 
in the fall and the first blooming of flowers in the spring. 
With the increased rearing of brood in the spring, however, 
the stores are 
consumed rapid- 
ly and in a back- 
ward spring the 
same colony of- 
ten consumes 
from twenty to 
thirty more 
pounds before 
the white clover 
nectar flow 
opens. It is not 





Two hives to each case, packed in dry leaves 





A tar-paper overcoat for each hive is used 
in this apiary 





Face the hives south, preferably, and 
give them at least a windbreak to 
the rear. A board fence, hillside, 
evergreens or buildings may be so 
placed as to permit the midday sun 
in winter to heat them up too much only to be chilled later 
after sundown, but the windbreak will prevent high winds 
from sucking the heat out of the hive faster than the cluster 
can generate it. 

To supplement the windbreak each hive should have 
some further protection. Some beekeepers use the insulated 
or double-walled hive. Others carefully wrap each hive in 
one or more lay- 
ers of heavy roof- 
ing paper. By 
many, individual 
packing boxes, 
tight chicken 
coops or similar 
covers are set 
down over the 
hive. Some fol- 
low Dr. Phillips’ 
(Cont. on p. 50 





A practical winter case for a small apiary 
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WHEN MEN STICK TO GOOD COWS 


A Story Told Mostly With Pictures 


By KIRK FOX 


PERATING onAastrictly cash basis, the town of Jesup, 
Buchanan county, Iowa, offers a splendid illustration 
of what dairy cows will do for a community. Go into 

any store or shop in town and ask the proprietor why his 
customers remained prosperous during the recent years of 
business depression and he will point out to you a new 
$35,000 creamery that is free from debt and is the pride of 
the townspeople as well as the creamery patrons. 

The agricultural history of this community is similar to 
that of hundreds of others in the Middle West. Wheat 
and barley, two sure cash crops for the early settler, held 
undisputed sway until long after the railroad came. Gradu- 
ally, Schnee corn, hogs and beef cattle crowded out ex- 
clusive grain farming. Then another change, gradual yet 
certain, started to come over farm operations. Men were 
turning to milking cows. In 1890 the creamery company 
was organized. fe after 
year it steadily gained in 


ag without borrowing heavily from the federal reserve 


Savings accounts increased from $152,000 to $231,000 
or more than fifty-one percent from 1913 to 1923. Checking 
accounts increased twenty-two percent during the same 
ten-year period. When the creamery was built, not a cent 
of extra expense was taken from patrons. The sale of the 
old building and equipment added to a sinking fund provided 
by taking three percent from the total butter sales each 
year provided plenty of ready money for the work. 

Patrons receive a regular income thruout the year. A 
large percentage of the owners are small dairymen receiv- 
ing from $25 to $75 a month for cream. Several receive 
$100 a month and some as high as $350. The number of 
cows kept varies from ten to fifteen. . 

Dairying is by no means the exclusive business of the 

community. Ninety-five 
percent of the creamery pa- 





strength as new converts 


trons raise grain extensively. 





joined the dairy cow move- 
ment. As an illustration of 
how firmly rooted dairying 
has become during these 
years, note that eighty-seven 
percent of the creamery 
patrons now use purebred 
sires and a large number have 
all purebred cows. Scrub 
cattle have long been doomed 
in this community. 

During the year 1921, the 
good seed that had been 
gradually scattered thruout 
the county in the form of 
local dairy shows and calf 
clubs, began to bear fruit in 
earnest. That year the Jesup 
creamery stepped out of the 
rank and file of lowa cooper- 
ative creameries to a secure 
place in the lead. Butter 


THE OLD DAIRY COW 
By George H. Free 


THE farmer's best friend is his old dairy cow; 
If he owes a debt, she will pay it somehow; 
She grazes the roadside to eke out her life 

And works without wages, the same as his wife. 


Tho Jersey or Holstein or Shorthorn her breed, 
Hard work is her habit and thrift is her creed; 
And if, when she comes home at night to the barn, 
You praise her or blame her, she don’t care a darn. 


She always has something to add to your pelf, 

She brings ‘in the coupons, just clip them yourself— 
Get out the old milkstool, sit down with a bump, 
Grab hold of her handles and pumpety-pump. 


And if, in her efforts to brush off a fly, 

She happens to switch her tail spang in your eye, 
She murmurs ‘‘Beg pardon’’ politely, and then 
Goes on with her chewing—and does it again. 


She helps with the living and keeps us all fat, 
The hired man, the baby, the pig and the cat; 
Then Dad takes the surplus to town, and by Heck! 
The creamery gives him a wonderful check. 


And when she is ready to die of old age, 

The butcher writes ‘‘Finis’'’ at the end of her pase: 
Then back to our table she comes, I'll be bound, 

In prime ribs and steaks that cost thirty a pound. 


By feeding it to dairy cows, 
the Jesup farmer realizes 
forty percent more on it than 
if he sold it as grain. More 
than $80,000 worth of poul- 
try and eggs were shipped out 
during 1922 and ninety-eight 
‘geny of the farmers raise 
for market. 
ithin a radius of six 
miles of Jesup one may find 
the homes of patrons shown 
on the opposite page. J. 
Lochead is about one and a 
half miles out. He is milking 
twelve grade skorthorns, has 
a 140-ton silo, drives a car, 
and has farm buildings that 
are valued at $10,000. His 
house is heated by a hot-air 
furnace, has a ba m, and 
is lighted with electricity. 
Will Thompson milks 


manufactured amounted to 
491,972 pounds, a record 
which was broken in 1922 by 
a production of 1,085,228 
pounds which sold for $434,- 





All hail to the heifer, the steer and the calf 

The curly-faced bull, with his bangs full of chaff, . 
But when at your evening devotions you bow 

Give thanks for that treasure, the old. 


twenty-five purebred Jerse 
and uses a purebred sire. He 
has three silos and farm 


ie buildings valued at $20,000. 








653. After $40,275 was de- 

ducted for operating expenses 

the farmers were paid $349,640, just twice as much as they 
received in 1921. The number of patrons has increased from 
382 in 1921 to nearly 1,200 in 1923. 

The butter is shipped directly to New York. Because of 
its high quality product, the creamery enjoys a regular 
premium and as a consequence is able to pay its patrons 
well above the state average for their butterfat. The 
question of high quality raw material proved bothersome 
at first. Patrons resented having the buttermaker tell them 
their cream was not good. 

An educational campaign was finally successful in con- 
vincing them that it was to their benefit to furnish good 
cream. Now there are no more complaints on that score and 
farmers thirty-five to forty miles away are anxious to be 
connected with a concern that uses only the best. D. E. 
Rogers, secretary, and J. Earl Morris, buttermaker, deserve 
a vast amount of credit for the improvement in quality. It 
was largely their tact and firmness that won over the patrons. 

Last winter during a particularly bad storm, patrons be- 
gan telephoning in for permission to hold their cream an 
extra day. “Bring it today or take it somewhere else,” was 
the reply to all. About noon sleds carrying extra men to 
shovel snow began to show up at the creamery with the 
cream. Farmers are not willing to pass up such a good 
market even tho the roads may be full of snow. 


So much for the creamery. Let us now look about at its 
effects on the community. As stated before, all business 
houses in Jesup are on a cash basis. The town is served by 
two of the best rural banks in the state. During the period 
of depression they were able to continue loans to thei 


His heavy field work is done 
with a tractor. West of him 
is L. R. Sisson, another Jersey man. He milks twelve pure- 
bred cows which are fed from a 125-ton silo. His home is 
strictly modern and, like Thompson, he owns acar. He sold 
@ young bull last year for $1,000. 

Sherman Brothers prefer Holsteins. They milk twenty- 
four, of which are purebreds and the rest high es. 
A milking machine is used. Their home is supplied with 
running water and they drive a car. Guernseys are 
milked by L. 8. Hovey whose milking herd numbers fourteen 
head. His home is strictly modern and he has two cars. 
And so the examples might be continued if space permitted. 
Those given should, however, convey a good idea of the 
prosperity of the men who are milking cows. 

And because no community can be judged as successful 
on its financial statement alone, pictures of its splendid 
consolidated school and one of its churches are also given. 
Jesup has more churches, of which the one shown is perhaps 
an average. 

Jesup consolidated school each year turns out one of the 
scrappiest basketball teams in the state and while it has not 
yet won state championship honors, it has crowded the big 
schools hard in the finals. And the teams are largely made 
up from the farm boys who help milk at home night and 
morning. Junior club work always thrives in this com- 
munity, reflecting the influence of good farming methods 
and proving that the boys and girls maintain an interest 
at home as well as in town and at school. ; 

Jesup farmers are prosperous, they have good homes, their 
store bills are always paid. is it any wonder they have 
faith in their creamery, its officers and the dairy cow? . 






























































Will Thompson’s Jersey Farm 











L. 8. Hovey enjoys all the conveniences of a city home here 
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DSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Aa The Great Religions of India 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 





O nation can rise above 
the gods it worships. A 


nation is very largely 
made by its religion. When we 
hear the statement that in 
India there are more Hindus 
than there are members of all 
the Protestant churches in all 
the world, we begin to become 
interested in the religion of the 
three hundred and thirty mil- 
lion Indians. While the name “Hindu” is from the country, 
yet when we speak of the Hindu religion, or Hinduism, generally 
we mean Brahmanism. The idea of the trinity is seen in this 
as the original god was revealed in three persons. The word 
Brahma really means Supreme Being, creator, preserver and 
destroyer. In the later development of this religion the one 
became three, Brahma, the creator; Vishnu, the preserver and 
sustainer; and Siva, the destroyer 

While Brahma is regarded as the father of legislators and the 

author of the Vedas, or sacred books, yet from his ten sons it is 
supposed that all science and laws proceeded. His wife is 
regarded as the patroness 
of learning. Vishnu, whose 
province is to preserve and 
protect mankind, is repre- 
sented as having passed 
thru different bodily exist- 
ences in all of which he has 
destroyed the enemies of the 
human race. His wife is 
the goddess of fortune and 
ylenty. Siva is worshipped 
both as a destroyer and a 
reproducer. His wife is the 
goddess of time and the 
punisher of evil-doers 

Besides these great dei- 
ties there are inferior gods 
such as those who preside 
over death and hell; gods of 
fire, medicine, wind and the 
atmosphere, etc. Later, 
there developed two great 
sects among the Brahmans, one giving prominence to Vishnu and 
distinguishing themselves by painting their faces with a hori- 
zontal line, and the other sect giving prominence to Siva and 
| painting their faces with a perpendicular line. Then came other 
sects, but practically all of them believe in the immortality of 
the soul, transmigration, and a future state of rewards and 
punishments. 

One of the great curses of Hinduism is the caste system. The 
beginning of this was the Code of Manu which divided the 
Hindus into four 
classes. As one au- 





Bathing in the sacred Ganges River 





Besides all these castes there 
are fifty million outcasts in 
India. These are people with- 
out any hope whatever. Mil- 
lions of these are “untouch- 
ables” and are denied the ele- 
mentary rights of human be- 
ings. They are not allowed to 
even worship in the temples. 
Of course, they have no chance for any education and in some 

arts of India they are not only condemned to live far beyond 

he outskirts of the villages but are even forbidden to walk on 
many of the public highways. Their coming within a certain 
number of yards of a place or person is counted as contamina- 
tion. Modern Hinduism has developed into the most degrading 
worship of all kinds of idols. The cow is one of their most 
sacred animals and these sacred beasts fill some of the temples 
with filth and pollution that is all but indescribable. The 
sacred dung is often spread on the face and mouth of the 
devoted worshipper. Almost all animals, even down to rats, 
are worshipped, as are trees and all kinds of gods of wood, brass 
and stone. So-called “holy men” will undergo the most eruel 
and terrible forms of self- 
torture. Some of them will 
lie on beds of spikes or hold 
up one of their arms day and 
night for years and until it is 
absolutely useless. One can 
hardly believe the sights he 
witnesses in India are real, or 
that some of these people are 
human beings, so low have 
they become in their forms of 
worship. 

Some horrible scenes are 
witnessed every day in some 
of these Hindu temples. One 
of these is called the temple 
of Kali, or Durga, the wife of 
Siva. As noted above, this 
was the goddess of time and 
the punisher of evil-doers. 
She is spoken of as the 
Terrible One, the thirster for 
blood. Her image is that of a monstrosity, a silver face with a 
crimson tongue hanging down to her waist. Until the British 
stopped the practice, little children were sacrificed to appease 
the anger of this goddess. Now goats are used instead of 
children. The lives of forty goats are taken every day for this 
purpose, so it is said. The heads of the goats are placed between 
the forks of a tree, or something like that, and are chopped off. 
The blood spurts a rod away and the sight is sickening. 

The Hindus generally burn the bodies of their dead. While 

dying, their loved ones 
are carried out of the 





thor puts it, “The 
priests taught that 
they themselves came 
from the mouth of 
the god Brahma, 
while the warriors 
came from the arms, 
the tradesmen and 
farmers from the 
thighs and the 
sudras, or Sé rfs. from 
the feet.”’ Besides 
these four great 


“# 4 ee 
castes there are many iv j aS « - 
ey WoT : 


hundreds of smaller 


te 
enstes 





This caste system 
practically paralyzes 
all social progress. 
One can never rise 
above the caste im 
which he is born. He 
must marry in_his 
caste and do only the work his father and grandfather did. By 
dividing people into distinct classes and limiting production 
this caste system is largely responsible for India’s extreme 


poverty. Remember that there are a hundred million people 
in India who are always hungry and there has not been a day 
for a thousand years that many have not actually died of 
starvation. Famine is always abroad in the land, 








Jain Temple—Calcutta 


house, if possible, to 
the sacred Ganges 
river. It is a common 
custom to begin prepa- 
rations for the enarel 
before the life has gone 
from the body. Near 
Benares, the sacred 
city of India, bodies 
are taken to the burn- 
ing ghats in the city. 
The relatives must pay 
for the wood _ used. 
This is expensive and 
often they do not have 
ave ee : money enough for 

: Sa wood to consume the 
entire body. 

Wood is piled in an 
iron frame. The body 
is corded in with the 
wood. When all is 

sady, if the body is 
that of a man, a son walks around the funeral pyre seven times, 
places some rice and a small piece of gold in the mouth of the 
corpse, and lights the fire. As the fire gets hot the limbs will 
stiffen and often move. If there is not enough wood to burn the 
entire body, the feet and whatever may be left are thrown into 
the Ganges. On one occasion I saw five bodies burning at one 
time in one of these Indian burning ghats. (Continued on page 50 
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Consider these Victrola features 


What records will you use? The Victor catalogs list the great numbers 
from the musical repertoire of the world. 


What assurance have you of lasting satisfaction? The assurance that 
only the highest quality could have established the Victrola as the standard 
by which all talking-machines are judged. 


What about cost? The unequalled Victor plant—the largest and most 
modern in the music industry—is devoted entirely to Victor products, assur- 
ing you the utmost value for the price of any Victrola siyle. 


The violin used by Miss Hansen is a Stradivarius 
which once was owned by Wilhelmj—but the pos- 
session of a famous instrument could not of 
itself be responsible for a tone of such power and 
purity as Miss Hansen produces. Genius of the 
master-craftsman and genius of musicianship, 
however, produce such results as may not 
overlooked. Miss Hansen’s repertoire on Victor 
Records is limited as yet, but for present satis- 
faction and as an earnest of other good things to 
come we recommend the following: 





member of the Metropolitan Opera Company at 
an age when most girls are not through school. 
With such a beginning it is not to be wondered 
at that her art has grown so broad and so in- 
clusive. She sings everything, from the operatic 4 
aria to the popular song, and each with such { 
charm that her entire repertoire is full of variety } 
and charm. From a Victor repertoire so full of 
interest it is difficult to select only a few, but 
those listed below are laden with the personality 
and the vocal attainments of this charming 
American girl: 


Double-faced 
Hungarian Danc No. 4 in B Minor 
Flzin Rondino (Vieuxtemps) } ner 92.00 
HANSEN 
Victor Artist Sophia Braslau was a finished artist and a | 






Double-faced a 

ene at q 

6) Mishkin Yolunoik (Kadish) i 6051 2.00 

BRASLAU Sarme Old, Dear Old Place } 6052 2.00 ‘ements iiied 5 
Victor Artist eee oe 





Few people know that some years ago when or walnut : 
the Victor needed a bass voice having a certain ; 
tone quality for use in the recording of certain 
records from ‘“‘Faust”’ it brought Journet to the 
United States for the sole yenpese of making 
those records. That is part of the Victor principle, 
that the one best result is the result that must 
be secured regardless of cost. Listen to these 
records by Journet, and you will readily under- 
stand why the singer should have been trans- 
ported twice across the Atlantic to sing in the 
Victor laboratories for a few hours: 


Double-faced 
Huguenots—Bénédiction des Poignards 
Huguenots—Piff! Paff! } 6173 $2.00 
Deux Grenadiers 6177 2.00 


JOURN ET Marseillaise 


° ° Robert le Diable—Valse Infernal m _ Victrola No. 405 
Victor Artist Trovatore—Abbietta Zingara } 6176 2.00 Walnut, $250; electric, $290 ad 


emia 








There is but one Victrola and that is made by = 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks { 


Victrola 


OCC uv S mer ore, 


2s “—' Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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SHARE OF HEIRS TO ESTATE 

Will you please answér this question 
regarding the law of Minnesota to a grand- 
child’s mterest in her grandmother’s 
homestead. Her father being dead, would 
she not receive his portion in this property? 
—J. M. P., Minn. 

Under the laws of Minnesota, as well as 
under the laws of most other states, where 
one dies leaving no will, children of a de- 
ceased child collectively take the same 
share in the property that that child would 
have taken had he or she lived. 


VALUE OF FISH MEAL 


I have been offered a considerable 
quantity of fish meal which will cost much 
less than tankage laid down at my station. 
How does fish meal compare with tankage 
as to value for feeding hogs in the ration? 
—C. L. D., Minn. 

According to the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, fish meal has proved 
as valuable as tankage for hog feed. 


SMUTTY CORN IN SILAGE 

We are just beginning to feed silage 
now, and it occurs to us that a good deal of 
our corn was smutted. Is there any 
danger of this smut being harmful?— 
T. L. W., Iowa. 

We do not believe that you need hesi- 
tate at all to feed this silage to cattle, at 
least from the standpoint of smut which 
may be in it. Repeated experiments to 
determine if there is any danger in using 
smutty corn for feeding cattle have indi- 
cated that it is not generally unsafe. 


GRANULATED EXTRACTED HONEY 

I have been putting up honey in jars 
and selling it to customers, but I have had 
several complaints that the honey is 
granulated. Is there something which 
you can put in to prevent granulation?— 
*. L. N., Kans. 

Probably there are substitutes which 
you could put into the honey to prevent 
granulation, but the addition of such sub- 
stances would be adulteration and would 
be against the law, unless you specified 
that such and such a substance had been 
added, and this specification would have 
to be put on the label. A much simpler 
method of handling the difficulty would 
be to heat the honey to a temperature of 
about one hundred and fifty degrees Fah- 
renheit, then bottle or can and seal while 
the honey is hot. This will prevent granu- 
lation for a considerable length of time, 
and if care is taken to heat it no hotter 
than this, it will in no way injure the 
flavor of the honey. We have found that 
honey kept at a uniform moderately 
high temperature, say sixty-eight to seven- 
ty degrees, does not granulate over a long 
period of time. 


GENERAL FEEDING PRINCIPLES 

I have been having trouble with my 
horses. Indigestion, in one case, and 
clogged bowels in another. Also with my 
cows, the same way in two cases. I have 
been feeding chopped feed, ground corn, 
cob and all. We also feed oilmeal, about 
one pint a day to each animal. In grinding 
the corn, it was carefully sorted, and the 
moldy and rotten corn thrown out. This 
is the first year I have owned a grinder 
and is my first experience in feeding 
ground feed. Do you think this ground 


feed is what is causing my trouble? The 
feed is kept in a dry place where it gets 
no dampness.—H. D. P., Iowa. 

A horse should do his own grinding of 


grain. If the teeth do not masticate per- 
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Signed inquiries will be prompt! onqueses 





by mail if a two-cent stamp is 5 - 
dress, ‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 








fectly, they should be put in order by a 
veterinarian; then feed ear corn, whole or 
crushed oats and one-ninth of wheat 
bran, by weight. Feed from a large 
shallow box to prevent bolting of feed. 
Allow horses access to rock salt or block 
salt and see that they are abundantly 
supplied with drinking water. All grain 
should be ground for dairy cows. To 
prevent impaction or constipation make 
wheat bran and oilmeal a part of the 
ration and feed silage or roots along with 
alfalfa or clover hay in winter. It 
scarcely pays to grind corn cobs. , 


PISTONS HAVE STUCK 


I havea car driven for about six hun- 
dred miles which overheated and now the 
pistons are stuck and we cannot turn the 
motor over. This happened once before, 
but when the engine cooled off we were 
able to turn the motor over and start it 
again. ‘There was plenty of water in the 
car to begin with, but we accidentally left 
the drain open, so that the oil all ran out. 
What is the best thing to do now or should 
we have the engine overhauled?—C. A. S., 
Of es tell whether th 

Of cou can whether the 
cylinder stdin ieten been damaged only 
by removing the cylinder head and making 
an examination. Possibly no considerable 
damage was done, and if you will put 
cylinder oil into the cylinders thru the 
spark plug holes or priming cups, in large 
quantities, you should be able to turn the 
engine over. If it is absolutely impossible 
to turn the motor over in spite of this 
treatment, better have the motor over- 
hauled, or at least the pistons removed 
individually and examined for injury. 


RIGHT TO DAM CREEK 


As a reader of 8. F., I would like some 
information on a creek that runs across a 
public road. A has 57 acres in pasture 
with a lake in the center of it surrounded 
with his land. Can he dam the creek at 
the road and make it dry up so we can’t 
water our cattle at the road when there is 
a creek running into the lake from an- 
other farm and the lake also has govern- 
ment fish put in there by the state game 
warden? After the creek passes the road 
it runs into our pasture, then into another 
lake. When he dams up the creek on his 
side of the road it drys up our pasture. 
Please advise.—R. B. K., Mich. 

On the facts you state A has no right to 
dam the water of the creek in such a way 
as to prevent the public making customary 
use of the same at the place where the 
stream crosses the road, or so as to de- 
prive you or other owners of lower land of 
the benefit of continued flow of the water. 
The fact that the waters have been stocked 
with government fish is another reason 
why A should not be permitted to dam the 
creek.—A. L. H. 8. 


MIXING COLORS 

I have a quantity of white paint on 
hand and would like to use it for the 
house, but we wish to paint the house in a 
light brown color. What will give us the 
lightest tint of brown?—Mrs. E. F. M., 
Indiana. ° 

While generally speaking, it is best to 
obtain colors ready mixed for a good job 
of painting when done by an amateur, 
you should be able to obtain the brown 
you desire by adding Italian burnt sienna 
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and raw ochre a little at a time to the 
well-mixed paint, mixing thoroly, of 
course. Try this out on a small quantit, 
of paint, say a quart or so, keeping track 
of the amount you add in order to see 
that you can get the satisfactory color 
before attempting to color the whole 
amount of paint. After you have foun 
the desired color, keeping in mind the 
proportions you use mix the whole quan- 
tity of paint you will require for your 
house. It will not be safe for you to 
attempt to mix separate batches, as you 
are almost sure to find slight but notice- 
able differences in shading if you do. 
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FAILED TO PRUNE CANES 


We failed to take out the old canes in 
our raspberry patch after the bearing 
season. Would it be better now to let 
them until spring, or take them out 
even this late?—J. R. G., Mich. 

Of course, it would have been better to 
have taken the canes out immediately 
after they had borne their crops. They 
would have been more easily cut than 
at this time. However, now that they 
have been left this long, perhaps it would 
not be a bad idea to leave them until 
spring as something of a protection 
against breaking down the new growth 
from the weight of snow, which is generally 
quite heavy in your section. Where the 
weight of the snow is not a problem, it 
would be better, probably, to remove the 
canes now, or at some time this fall, to 
avoid the greater pressure of spring work. 


PAYMENT OF INTEREST AS 

AFFECTING NOTE PAST DUE 

A party 0 orn! note due at a 
certain date. en note is due maker of 
note is unable to pay face of note, but pays 
interest in full. Can holder of note sue 
immediately for face of note?—C. H. N., 
Towa. 

Mere payment of interest on the note 
will not prevent the holder from suing for 
the princi amount which is past due, 
provided that the interest does not cover 
the future. That is, payment of interest 
to date or some previous date does not 
prevent suit for the principal, but accept- 
ances of interest up to a certain future 
date implies an agreement to postpone 
the time for payment of the principal 
at least until that time. 


POTTING TUBEROSE 


I have a couple dozen tuberoses that 

will. never bloom this year. Is there any 
reason why I can not take these up and 
t them for winter bloom?—Mrs. W. W. 
., Neb. 
There is no reason at all why you can 
not act on your suggestion. You should 
be able to get fall and early winter bloom 
from your potted tuberoses. Take them 
up with as little disturbance of the soil 
as possible. 


GET PERMIT FOR COMMERCIAL 
VINEGAR MANUFACTURE 

I have made up a quantity of cider 
intending to make vinegar of it for sale. 
Is it true that one has to have a permit to 
make vinegar for sale?—C. R. W., Iowa. 

If your vinegar is to be offered for sale, 
you must obtain a permit from the col- 
ector of internal revenug of your district. 
Also obtain the most recent information 
relative to the laws from the federal pro- 
hibition director of the state. Vinegar 
can be made in the home or on the farm for 
consumption only in the home or on the 


farm where it is made without a permit. 
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For 


questions 
asked every day 














ginning (when the band linings are new) little 


QUES. How can I minimize carbon deposit Pt and ir 
in my Ford engine? trouble from “chattering” will be experienced. 
ANS. Ford owners who use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” QUES. How can I avoid overheating—par- 
frequently report running 10,000 and even 20,000 ticularly when it is necessary to use 
miles without taking off the head. The reason low speed continuously? 
for this is that when Mobiloil “E” reaches the 
combustion chamber and burns, it leaves only a ANS. One most common comment of Ford owners 
very light, fluffy soot, most of which is blown who use Mobiloil “E” is that they enjoy marked 
out through the exhaust. freedom from overheating. Thi is because the 
scientifically correct body and character of the 
QUES. How can I overcome ‘“‘chattering’’? oil enable it to resist to an unusual degree the 
ANS. Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” gives all the freedom heat developed under any condition of operation. 
from “chattering” that can be secured from a QUES. Isn’t it true that I may get better 
high-grade, pure petroleum \ubricating oil. “Chat- results by using a heavier-bodied oil? 
tering” is usually due to in- 
correctly adjusted bands or ANS. Serious damage may accompany the use of 


worn out linings, and is 
aggravated by the mixture of 
unburned fuel with the lubri- 
cating oil. When Mobiloil 
“E” is used from the be- 


oil heavier than Mobiloil “E”. Your primary need 
is to adequately protect every moving part. 
Mobiloil “E” reaches every friction surface and 
protects your Ford regardless of its age or the 
milage which it has covered. 
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For the differential of your Ford car use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil **CC’’ or Mobilubricant as specified by 
the Chart of Recommendations. 





Domestic Branches: 
Portland, Me. 











New York Boston Dallas Indianapolis Minneapolis Peoria 
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“RUNNING IN’’ THE NEW MOTOR 
A man breaking a colt to harness always 

gives him time to get used tothe feel of 
the harness and after a time hitches the 
animal along side an older horse where he 
is taught to apply his strength in drawing 
aload. The colt is given a little at a time 
so that his shoulders do not get raw and 
in order to avoid over-straining his tender 
muscles. As time goes on, the colt be- 
comes a full-fledged draft animal, able to 
pull his share of the load. 

So it is with the motor of the auto- 
mobile or tractor. Altho the motor is 
built of iron and steel a certain amount of 
coaxing and breaking in is not only neces- 
sary but advisable if long life is to be ex- 
pected at a minimum upkeep expense. 
Some of the higher priced tractors and 
automobiles are “run in’’ at the factory. 
Others are “run in” by the dealer; how- 
ever, regardless of who “runs it in” the 
ultimate owner pays for it and it is highly 
advisable to start the new motor care- 
fully 

lhe automobile manufacturer provides 
specific instructions to avoid traveling 
over twenty miles an hour for the first 
five hundred miles. The tractor manufac- 
turer advises the ultimate owner to avoid 
running the tractor under full load for the 
first ten days of work. That represents 
about one hundred hours of operation and 
by that time the wearing parts should be 
seasoned to the extent that the machine 
can assume its full load without danger of 
harming its efficiency to any great extent. 

First Ten Days Important 

The “running in” period of the tractor 
is the first ten days of operation and during 
these ten days the operator can either 
make himself a good, serviceable machine 
or he can cause himself all manner of 
trouble in later days. The tractor should 
not be placed under full load during these 
ten days of operation. In fact, it would be 
advisable to run the motor a few hours 
with no load except its friction load before 
hitching to the plow or belt drive. After 
this preliminary ‘breaking in,” give the 
machine a light load for a day or so and 
then gradually increase the load. 

The question may be asked; how is this 
to be done? It can be done very readily; 
for instance, in plowing with a two plow 
gang, one of the plows may be taken off 
for a couple of days and then placed back. 

There are a few things that should be 
given constant care and attention during 
these first ten days of “running in” and 
during the balance of the life of the tractor. 
They have reference to fuel, oil, air and 
water. These elements constitute the 
diet of the healthy farm tractor and with- 
out them no tractor can exist in this day 
and age. 

Feed fuel to the tractor conservatively, 
not entirely because it costs money* but 
because too much is not good for the 
engine. To choke the air supply and 
thereby cause the engine to draw in an 
extra supply of fuel is only necessary dur- 
ing the starting moments and the choke 
should be returned to its normal position 
as soon as possible after the engine is 
under way. A surplus of fuel results in 
carbon being formed in the combustion 
space, fouling the spark plugs and valves 
of the engine and sooner or later resulting 
in preignition. 

Lubrication is the next in importance 
to fuel; in fact, I would far rather run out 
of fuel than run out of lubrication. Change 
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the crank case lubricant at least every 
week and during the first ten days change 
it at least twice, say the third day and 
the eighth day. Be careful to obtain just 
the right kind of oil. The tractor manual 
tells what grade to use. Watch the oil 
gage constantly; it will tell you a story of 
burned bearings and scored cylinder walls 
before they can actually happen. 

Water is good for man and beast and 
tractor. Any old water will not do. Be 
sure that it is clean and, if you have any 
way to determine, use water that is not 
impregnated with scale-forming ingredi- 
ents. All natural waters contain more or 
less foreign matter in suspension or in 
solution. This matter is organic, which 
consists of vegetable and animal matter 
picked up by the water as it flows over 
the surface-of the ground, or inorganic 
matter, which consists of such impurities 
as lime, magnesia, iron and sodium. This 
foreign matter does not pass off with the 
evaporation but remains in the radiator 
or sticks to the water passages of the 
cylinder block causing a restricted passage 
for the cooling water and also retards the 
passage of heat from the engine to the 
water. Trouble from this source will not 
be noticeable during the first ten days of 
use and perhaps not during the first year; 
however, it is well to obtain a water that 
is soft for cooling p . Do not use 
water from streams unless it is first filtered 
thru a fine wire screen to remove all for- 
eign matter held in suspension. 

Tractor Must Have Air; 

Air is also a prime requisite of the trac- 
tor. The tractor uses air for two purposes. 
It is used in combustion, being mixed with 
the fuel at the carburetor. This air must 
be clean and most tractors are provided 
with cleaners, so be sure that your air 
cleaner is in good working order at all 
times. See that the wet cleaner has plenty 
of water and that the dry cleaner has the 
baffles cleaned as instructed. Air is also 
used as a cooling medium. It is drawn in 
by the fan and moved over the motor. 
Be sure that the fan is operating at proper 
8 . The way to test this is to see that 
the fan belt is not slipping and, if it is, 
cure the trouble at once by tightening the 
belt or applying 4 little neats foot oil. A 
new belt is prone to slip because it is more 
or less stiff. An application or two of oil 
will soften it sufficiently to prevent slip- 
ping if properly tightened.—C. C. H. 
ANCHORING POSTS TO CONCRETE 

Wooden posts should not be set in con- 


crete. Wood expands when subjected to 
moisture, while concrete does not. Unless 
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the situation is very unusual, a wood post 
will erack any concrete in which it is 
placed. Then the crack widens with the 
action of frost and more moisture. 

The drawing shows how wooden posts 
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were anchored to a concrete feeding floor 
om a hog farm. Strap irons, one-half inch 
thick and one and one-quarter inches wide 
were bent to the form shown, which was 
the diameter of the post in width. Each 
leg was about sixteen inches long. When 
the floor was laid, the stirrups were set in 
the mortar and carefully lined up. When 
the floor had hardened, the posts were set 
in place, holes bored for the half-inch bolts 
and these inserted. 

It will be noticed that the chief anchor- 
age is secured from left to right. But since 
the line of panel fence runs the other way, 
this is the only real anchorage needed. 
The posts set on top of the floor. 

To prevent premature decay of the 
wood, the lower ends of the ts were 
soaked in hot creosote after all holes had 
been bored.—D. R. V., Neb. 


A HANDY SERVICE TRUCK 


This truck is made from odds and ends. 
The two rear wheels are from an old 
buggy; the front wheel is built of wood 
strips, cut out with a keyhole saw and 
rimmed with a heavy sheet iron strip. 
The front wheel bracket is the fixture 
taken from an old coulter wheel. 

In like wise, all other parts have been 
salvaged. 

It is exceedingly handy for moving 
bulky loads short distances by hand as it 





can be pushed or pulled with equal ease. 
Or, should the haul be over a greater dis- 
tance, or the load heavy, a horse hitched 
to the front end with a singletree will pull 
it easily. It is very easily guided, due to 
its design.—D. R. V., Nebr. 


A PLAN TO BOOST ALFALFA 


{n a marl project, the Calhoun county, 
Michigan, farm bureau has shown by 
example how to use its funds for building 
— without diminishing the 
fund, 

It so happens that in this county, as in 
scores of others, clover and alfalfa are the 
limiting factors in profitable farming. 
The farm bureau realized this and a survey 
showed that several lakes in the county 
contained enough marl to have every farm- 
er in that county wallowing in alfalfa knee 
deep in June. 

Local firms were encouraged to reclaim 
the marl from these lakes and farmers 
who wish to use marl are loaned fifty 
cents a yard on all the mar] they want to 
use for a year’s time without interest. 
The marl generally costs one dollara yard 
at the pile. “Every man who is progres- 
sive enough to use marl can give a good 
note,” says B. B. Adams, county agent, 
who supervises the work. “In this way 
we have a revolving fund that benefits 
communities at each revolution without 
losing any of its power.” 

There are now seventeen huge piles in 
Calhoun county that contain more than 
20,000 yards of marl. As a sure indication 
that this is increasing the alfalfa acreage, 
the Battle Creek Farm Bureau association 
—a ‘“co-op’’—reports that to date it has 
sold more than 160 bushels of alfalfa seed 
this year.—I, J. M. 
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‘Mew LowFACTORY Prices! 


New Models ~ 


New Features 


Get your copy of this 
new FREE book today! 
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Pil Save You 1, to |, 
at This Great Sale 


Prices Smashed! The biggest Sale in 
our 24 years ison! Here's a lifetime 
opportunity. Get a high quality 
stove, range or furnace dérect from 
the factory at a tremendous saving. 
Send for my big FREE catalog to- 
day—full of new models, new fea- 
tures, new ideas, and prices so low 
as to be almost unbelievable. No 











Cash or ¢ 
Easy Payments 





Over half a million 
Kalamazoo owners 
Y praise Kalamazoo 
¥ quality. You find these owners in every count 
in the country—some live near you. We will 
send you their names with our catalog. Ask ! 
They will tell you that can't make a mistake 





when you order from Kalamazoo. Our big business 
has been built by our pleased customers who have 
recommended Kalamazoo quality to their friends. 
For 24 years Kalamazoo has specialized in quality 
stoves, ranges f 

no other. 


urnaces—we know how to build 
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: 360 Day 
|| Approval Test 
Place the stove, range, \ furnace, or anything 
you desire to purchase from our catalog, 
in your home for 30 days. Use it freely. Put it 
, toevery test. If you are not thoroughly de- 
lighted, if you are not 100% satisfied, if itisnotevery- 
thing weclaim it to be, return it at our expense we 
willcheerfully refund everything you have paid, includ 
ing reece. Isn't 
that fair? Could you ask 
f ing better? You 
it a stove or 
furnace is like until you 
— it in your 
home. Now I'ligoeven / 
further—I'llet you have 
















matter where you buy your stove 
or range, someone buys it from the 
factory first—why not you? Here’s 
my platform—30daystrial, 360 days 
approval test on anything you order; 
cash or easy payments—some as 

as $3.00 monthly; $100,000 bank 
bond guarantee on everything—y 
don't risk a penny; 24 hour ship- 
ment; safe delivery guaranteed, 





—24 years in business 

— 530,000 Satisfied Customers 

—Factory-to-you prices 

—200 styles and 

—30 day trial — 360 day ap- 
proval test 

—24 hour shipment 

—Cash or easy payments 

—$100,000 bank bond guar- 
antee insures satisfaction 
or money back 

—Safe delivery teed 

—Above all else—quality 


24 Hour Shipments 


There’ hen order from Kala- 
oe is crated ready to be 
i Kalamazoo is 











I'll not only sell you 
any of the 200 bar- 
gains in our ca 

at bedrock factory 
price but I'll make you the most liberal Thiek 

payment proposition have ever heard. Thi 

of it—some as low as $3.00 dewn and $3.00 a month. 
You will scarcely miss the payments and the stove 
or furnace will be yours, fully paid) for, almost before 
you realize it. Can you afford to use a worn-out range 
or to put off the hase of a furnace, when you 
can e advantage of this wonderful opportunity? 
Thousands of others are writing for this 

new money-saving book—you should, too. 











We guarantee all articles listed and 
shown in our catalog to ex- 
actly as described and illustrated. 
We guarantee that any article pur- 
chased from us will sa you 
every i that it will give you honest 
service, which you have aright to expect, and that it 
represents full value for the price you paid. If for any 
reason wha you are tisfied with your pur- 
chase from us, we agree to satisfy you or allow you to 
return the article to us at ourexpense, and we to refund 
any money you paid in transportation charges. We will 
exchange it for other goods or return your money. 
gd aes . 
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Gentlemen: It is with much pleasure I tel! you 
we have the Rex i led and working. So 
i action, is strongly made 
a ly . In fact, I think it is one 
of the best investments ever made now 
at least saved $75.00 by buying a Rex and instal- 
ling it myself. John Wray, Fremont, Michigan. 


Send for FREE Book NOW! 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
23 Rechester Ave. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


‘\ Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 
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A PARTNERSHIP LEASE 
HAVING lived all my life in a farming 
community and having observed the 
relations between landlords and tenants 
and the resulting conditions, I have al- 
ways taken a deep interest in the subject 
of farm rentals. 

There has perhaps been no subject that 
has been discuss more than this one, 
for the increase of farm tenantry is be- 
coming a serious problem. Shall we go 
on the way we are now going until we are 
a landlord-tenant country; or can a sys- 
tem be devised whereby the farm worker 
may in time become a landowner, or, at 
least, better his condition as a renter; a 
system which would likewise yield to the 
landlord an income commensurate with 
his investment? 

As family physician, visiting the homes 
of tenants and landlords,I came in close 
contact with the people who are most 
vitally interested in these conditions. The 
complaints were numerous, yet justifiable. 
The landlord complained of lack of in- 
come, lack of interest on the part of the 
tenant, and a general run-down condition 
of the farm, both as to improvements and 
fertility of the soil. 

Heard Many Complaints 

I found the chief complaints of the 
tenants to be lack of improvements, lack 
of cooperation, and the uncertainty of re- 
maining on the farm long enough to allow 
him to carry out a system of crop rotation, 
or for the adoption of a livestock program 
suitable for the farm. 

Listening, day after day, to these dis- 
satisfied landlords and tenants, I asked 
myself, ‘‘Is there not some way to formu- 
late an agreement which will bring with 
it better cooperation and which will re- 
move the objectionable features of the 
old leasing system?”’ 

It seemed to me that the only way this 
could be brought about was thru a mutual 
ownership of the products of the farm, 
both grain and livestock; in reality a part- 
nership on a 50-50 basis, the landowner to 
place the use of his land in the partnership, 
the landworker offsetting it with his labor 
furnishing all working equipment, hi 
help and machinery. 

This I have found, thru my own ex- 
perience and that of others working on 
this plan, to be a very equitable division. 
Desiring to place it in a legal printed form, 
I worked with able associates for a num- 
ber of months, and we formulated an 
agreement which is becoming widely used. 

This agreement is continuous unless one 
party gives due notice to the other in 
writing that he desires the partnership 
to be terminated. This makes the land- 
worker feel that as long as he makes good 
he has a permanent home. Thus he is not 
interested in the farm alone and its suc- 
cess, but he is also interested in the high- 
ways, community clubs, churches and 
schools, and his efforts, when he believes 
he is permanently located, are directed 
toward the upbuilding of the farm and its 
stock and he realizes that it is up to him, 
with the aid of the landowner, to make one 
of the outstanding farms in his community. 

He will study and carry out the rotation 
of crops, which cannot be done under the 
old leases, for the average length of time 
that a tenant occupies a farm is one and 
one-half years. Under such conditions 
crop rotation cannot be successfully car- 
ried on. 

One great factor in increasing yields 
of grain is the producing of an added 
fertility of the soil. We have two common 
methods, one the growing of legumes, the 
other the use of manure. The growing of 
tame grass must be included in a system 
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of crop rotation, and to show that the 
50-50 farms grow tame grass I have but 
to cite you to a survey I made a short time 
ago of ten farms. Five of these were ten- 
ant farms and five were worked on the 
50-50 plan and all were in the same lo- 
eality. The five tenant farms had sixteen 
acres of tame grass, the 50-50 farms had 
two hundred and thirty-seven acres. By 
these figures one can readily foresee the 
future cropping of these farms. 

When tame grass is produced on the 
farm*and the yields of grain are increased, 
the thought of the artner naturally turns 
to the feeding of fivestesk. for hay and 
grain marketed thru livestock bring better 
returns than marketed in any other way. 
Furthermore, an item of no small im- 
portance is the utilization of the roughage 
of the farm, the straw, stu'yble, grass, corn- 
stalks, etce., which would ot ise be 
lost, and which, when converted into 
manure, is of great value to the land as a 
fertilizer. 

By the addition of livestock to the en- 
terprise there is created a closer mutual 
interest which cannot be attai in any 
other way. The landworker will take 
good care of the stock because he owns 
an undivided half interest. The land- 
owner will provide proper shelter, fencing, 
water supply, etc., because he owns an 
undivided alf interest, and thru this plan 
he receives sufficient income to warrant 
_ placing adequate improvements on the 


arm. 

Under the old form of lease, after the 
landlord had his contract signed, he would 
not visit the farm during the year because 
he feared the tenant would desire to have 
some improvements made, and the tenant 
did not care to have the landlord come 
because he feared he might desire an in- 
crease of rent. 

With the 50-50 agreement this un- 
pleasant situation is eliminated, a close 
cooperation between the two parties is 
obtained, resulting in many consultations 
and careful planning to bring about the 
best results from the farm. 

If this spirit of mutual helpfulness is 
carried out many of the evils in farm 
ax will be removed.—C. L. Wendt, 


THE TERRACE STOPPED SOIL 
WASHING 


On the Whitehead Brothers’ farm in 
Butler county, is one of the first and most 
successful magnum terraced fields in Ohio. 
Every farmer who has rolling fields must 
eventually be interested in magnum ter- 
races, because the prevention of soil ero- 
sion is one of the difficult problems that 
we hill farmers must solve. 

After cultivating a rolling field, if there 
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current gets below a certain speed, it drops 
its soil. 

The magnum terraces I saw on thy 
Whitehead farm were made two years ag. 
The field has been cropped both years an 
now it is in wheat. A recent rain is th: 
only one in all this time that has don 
any cutting and this only where the 
owners failed to raise the terrace to the 

lines. 

The picture shows how the terraces are 
laic out In this field, there is a fall of 
fifty-four feet from the highest point to 
the lowest. In locating these broad-base 
oe ridges, it is necessary to use a 
evel. The eye is not delicate enough for 
this. After the grade stakes are set, « 
back furrow seven or eight furrows wide is 
plowed along the grade line. Then with 
an ordin ditcher the ridge is thrown 
up. More furrows are plo on each side 
and graded up until a sufficient height is 
reached to deflect the water in the desired 
direction. The terraces are broad so al! 
tillage tools can be used over them without 
hindrance. The cost of terracing this 
field was three dollars an acre, the most of 
it labor. Who is there who would not be 

ad to do as much to prevent gullies on « 

illy field, not to mention the fertility 
that filters away? 

All the terraces in this field but one lead 
to a common outlet—a ravine in the west 
side of the field. A soil dam thrown across 
this ravine where it leaves the field stops 
the water long enough for it to deposit 
what load it ) Bs colletted and forms a 
roadway for the owner. A tile was put 
under this soil dam to carry off the excess 
water. When these terraces were first 
made two years , the outlet of the 
dam was three feet from the bottom of the 
ravine, but now the silt carried down by 
the soil water has filled this three feet in 
the bottom of the reservoir. One must 
secure expert help to set the grade stakes 
but the results on the Whitehead farm 
amply demonstrate the value of magnum 

rly laid out and carefully 


terraces pro 
pouneevel@> . J. M., Ind. 


GOING TO BUILD? GET READY 


Building operations on the farm are 
reemy more or less of a nuisance 

ause they come in the spring and 
summer, just the time when the farmer is 
at his busiest and can ill afford to spend 
valuable time in hauling building materia! 
The erection of a new house or barn 
means the hauling of considerable ma- 
terial which takes time that should be de- 
voted to the cultivation of crops. 

Jacob G. Mouw of Sioux county, Iowa, 

t around this difficulty in a very satis- 
actory manner. He and his wife had 
planned to build a fine modern home, but 

















This terrace is on the farm of Whitehead Brothers 


comes a dashing rain, the water follows 
down the furrow made by the cultivator 
shovels or other tillage implements and 
soon yawning gullies grow from harmless 
wheel tracks. The magnum terrace simply 
changes the course of the soil water, 
letting it down so gradually that it does 
not carry the soil with it, After the 


as he runs a quarter-section farm alone, he 
knew he could not afford to spend a single 
day in hauling building material the fol- 
lowing spring. The only thing to do was 
to haul the material and do prelimi- 
nary work on the house at a time when 
there was the least to do on the farm. 
—W. C. M., Iowa. 
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Overland has adopted all-steel 
bodies on open and closed models 
alike. Steel provides far greater 
strength and safety than wood. 
Steel outlives wood many times 
over. Steel is 30 times stronger 
than wood! 


Most motor car bodies are skele- 
tons of wood with thin sheets of 
steel nailed outside. Overland is 
all-steel—a frame of steel covered 
with steel—welded into one-piece 
solidity. Only an all-steel body 
can take a baked enamel finish. 
In ovens that would char wood, 
Overland’s finish is baked into 
the very body itself—a finish that 


Added Strength and Safety 
with All-Steel Bodies 


defies mud and dust, heat or cold 
through many years of service, 


This new all-steel Overland 
possesses all the famous Overland 
qualities — big power, reliability, 
rugged strength and comfort. All 
the Overland economy — in gas, 
oil, tires, fewer repairs and slower 
depreciation. All the virtues that 
have made Overland known 
everywhere as “the most automo- 
bile in the world for the money”. 


Ride in an all-steel Overland. 
Your nearest dealer will be glad 
to take you out and let you see 
how far ahead Overland is of 


any car near the price. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., 
Toledo, Ohio Toronto, Canada 


OVERLAND 
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2’, Tons 


Heats 
5 Rooms! 


is no heater to compare with the 
burned 2% tons of coal last 

winter and heated five rooms 

—Walter Geary, Gloucester, Mass. 


and bath.” 
That’s what the Bulldog does with coal! 
Here’s what it does with about the lowest 
grade fuel you can think of! 


“I can run my Bulldog furnace steady for 
fourteen days in normal weather conditions 
on the actual cost of fifty cents. So 
writes F. R. Redetzke, of Cleveland, North 
Dakota, and he adds: “Hard to believe, is it? 
That's what some of my neighbors thought 
until I showed them! We have an unlimited 
amount of grain screenings in this country. 
That's the fuel I am using.” 


Cuts Coal Bill in Half 


“I had a hot air furnace In our 7-room house before 
I got the Bulldog and our house was always cold 

With the Bulldog It only takes Aal/ as much coaland 
we had weather below sero, and the house was nice 
and warm in the morning when we got up. We 
never have the draft on more than a halfhour ata 
time, and it has the piace red hot. Itiseasy to reg- 
ulate and keep the fire all day in mild weather.” 
—Jess T.Conrad,i1211 W.Arch 8t.,Shamokin,Pa. 











Comes Completely Erected! 
Fits Any Height of Basement 
Goes Through Any Door 
You Install It Yourself! 


If you are even thinking of a pipeless fur- 
nace, or any furnace, write for our free cata- 
log. The Bulldog is one furnace you MUST 
investigate. Comes com 
any ~~} of 5 
, and you install it yourself! A really 
extraordinary development in heating. 


No Money 
Down! 


The Bulldog is sent you for free 
en, if satisfied, you make only 


monthly payments, at our amazingly low 
rice! Factory connections in both East and 
est. We ship from nearest point. Don't 


consider buying any furnace until you find 
out about the Bulldog. Write at ence for our 
special offer and our free catalog, together 
with he pam ay record of Bulldog suc- 
cess. Get ready for winter ! i 

coupon TODAY! aaatees 


\seeseece Babson Bros. euecesss: 


19th & California Ave., Dept. 2517Chicago 








Witheut obligating z me in any way please send me 


eS catalog offer on the 
Print name and eddress piainty, 


Name . 





Address 
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VACUUM irae | DETECTOR CIR- 


UIT 


"THE underlying principles of the audion 
valvehaving been explained in preceding 
articles the radio fan, no doubt, wants to 
know how best to employ the tube in a 
receiving circuit. As previously explained, 
the crystal detector without amplification 
will receive from nearby stations aor. 
The crystal detector will not con a t 
is necessary, therefore, to include in the 
receiving set some means of amplification 
if distant stations are to be heard. This is 
generally accomplished by means of one 
or more vacuum tubes used as amplifiers; 
however, since the vacuum tube possesses 
amplifying characteristics, it is advan- 
tageous to use a vacuum tube detector in 
place cf vhe crystal. Distant stations may 
thus be heard which would be beyond the 
range of the crystal set. 

With the aid of a figure I will explain the 
construction of a simple receiver using the 
vacuum tube detector. In this connection 
we will study the amplifying character- 
istics of the tube. . The antenna is shown 
at A having its lead-in connected to the 
primary of the vario-coupler B. A vari- 
able condenser C of twenty-three plates is 
inserted between the ground O and the 
primary coil. The secondary coil of the 
vario-coupler B has its one terminal con- 
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A plan of the circuit 


nected to the grid K of the vacuum tube 
E while the lower terminal is connected 
to the negative terminal of the 224% volt 
“B” battery shown at H. The filament J 
of the tube is heated by the “‘A”’ battery 
shown at G and controlled by the rheostat 
I inserted between one terminal of the 
filament J and the negative side of the 
“A” battery G and the “B” battery H. 
The plate circuit JHFLJ is energized by 
the 2214 volt battery H. This battery 
produces a difference of electrical pressure 
between the plate L and filament J of the 
tube E and maintains a current of elec- 
tricity in the telephone circuit. 

The amateur radio fan is confronted 
here with a new term, namely, electrical 
pressure or what is known as potential 
difference. We are all more or less fam- 
iliar with water pressure and know that 
water will flow from a higher to a lower 
plane. A tank located on a high place and 
connected by a pipe to a tank located at a 
lower point “ail feaes the water thru the 
pipe into the lower tank. The pressure at 
the lower end of the pipe will be equal to 
the weight of a column of water of a height 
equal to the difference between the levels 
of the two tanks, less the friction of the 
piping. The same thing is true of elec- 
tricity. Electricity stored at one point 
will flow to some other point due to the 
difference in pressure and this difference 
in pressure is called potential difference. 
The electricity stored at one point posses- 
ses a potential of a given voltage and when 
connected by a wire to some other point 
will flow to that point with a voltage equal 
to the first voltage less the voltage drop 
due to the line resistance. This being 
clear, we will now return to figure 1. 

In order that there will be no current 
flowing in the grid circuit, a grid leak 
consisting of a condenser M and a high 
resistance N is connected in the grid 
circuit. In this circuit the grid K is 
i ted from the battery hy the con- 
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denser M, therefore its electrical pressure 
or potential is zero. The reader will reca|! 
from the article on condensers that a) 
alternating current is set up in the second- 
ary circuit of the receiver and that the 
condenser becomes alternately positive|: 
and negatively charged. This action |: 
also reflected on the grid and during th 
positive half-cycle, the grid attracts som: 
of the electrones present in the tulx 

During the negative half-cycle these elec- 
trones are not liberated and therefor: 
a negative charge continues to build up 
on the grid. The effect of this negative 
grid is to reduce the plate current and 
after the oscillation produced by the in- 
coming electromagnetic waves inciden' 
on the antenna has died out, it is neces- 
sary to remove this negative charge from 
the grid before another wave train comes in. 
_ Two methods are employed for remov- 
ing the negative charge tens the grid, 
namely, by using a vacuum tube known as 
a soft tube. The soft tube is one that has 
not been entirely evacuated but has a 
small percentage of gas present within the 
tube. The other means is the grid leak. 
The grid leak is a resistance of from one to 
five megohms resistance and is shown at 
N. The negative charge is thereby 
allowed to bypass the condenser M leak- 
ing out upon the circuit thence to the 
battery. In case a highly evacuated tube 
is , as is ordinarily used for amplifying 
purposes, the grid leak provides the only 
means for removing the negative charge. 
It is preferable, however, to use the grid 
leak in the detector circuit at all times 
—— of the type of tube employed. 

t was shown that the electrical pres- 
sure varied with the strength of the in- 
coming oscillations and in turn causes a 
variation in the electrical pressure of the 

late circuit. This is the amplifying 
unction of the tube and is an inherent 
property of the tube. In other words, the 
signals are not only detected, but these 
signals are amplified in volume. 

The grid condenser is generally fixed 
and of .00025 micro-farad capacity altho 
a variable condenser may be The 
condensers C and D must be variable, 
preferably twenty-three plate and .00025 
micro-farad capacity. The condensers 
C and D are used to tune the high fre- 
quency circuits into resonance with the 
transmitting station. A fixed condenser 
of .00025 micro-farad capacity is shunted 
around the telephone receivers as shown 
at P and assist in the reception materially. 
The ground O should be selected with 
great care and should be low resistance. 
A water pipe or the pipe of a pump pro- 
vide a suitable sound connection. Where 
these are not available, use an iron stake 
driven into moist soil. 

When properly constructed, stations 
within a radius of a hundred miles should 
be plainly readable with this receiver.— 
C. C. H., Iowa. 


ON THREADING PIPES 


I have been installing some pipe fit- 
tings, and the dies which are of the solid 
kind, that is all in one piece, do not last 
very well. They chip, and the threads on 


the pipe are badly broken when I turn 
the die back. How can this be remedied? 
—M. B. C., Nebr. 


We do not know how you are handling 
your die, so the only thing we can do is to 
ive you the correct method of handling it 
or the best results. With the proper dic 
and guide bushing in place on the stock, 
oil the end of the pipe with lard oil, place 
the bushing end of the die stock on the 
pipe, and start the die with the hands near 
the center of the stock by pressing hard on 
the handles and rotating one-fourth turn 
at a time to the right, if your die is of 
standard right-hand thread. After the 
die has taken hold, move your hands out 
from the center of the stock, and continue 
rotating. After each complete turn rotate 
backward a little to allow the chips to drop. 
Apply oil as you make the cut. 
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500,000 More Customers 
were won by Ward’s low 
prices and reliable mer- 
chandise last year. This 
book gives you the same 
opportunity for satisfac- 


tion and saving. 


Are you getting your share 
of the Savings this Catalogue offers? 


HENEVER you need to buy any- 

thing for your farm, your home or 
your family, do you look through Ward’s 
Catalogue? You will find here great assort- 
ments of just the things you want. You 
will see the prices you should pay — the 
lowest price for goods of dependable 
quality. 

In buying from Ward’s it is a satisfac- 
tion to know that you are getting the best 
goods and at the lowest prices that any 
one else pays. 

Ward’s Catalogue shows you the right 
goods and the right price —always. 





It is easy and 
to order from Ward’s 


Turning through your 726-page Catalogue, 
choosing the things you want at your 
leisure, not being influenced to buy this or 
that, but deciding for yourself the thing 
you like best — that is the modern, the 
satisfactory way of buying. 

And you can select from Ward’s Cata- 
logue without any doubt of value and 
without the slightest risk, because you are 


protected by our 52 year old guarantee 
“Your Money Back if you are not Satis- 
fied ! ” 





Everything for men, women, 
children and the home 


We say look through your Catalogue for 
everything you need to buy. 

The latest fashions, dresses, coats, hats, 
everything a woman wears. Everything 
the man or boy wants for personal use orfor 
the farm. And everything for the home — 
furniture, carpets, the newest things for 
comfort and convenience — and always 
of Ward Quality. 

By “Ward Quality” we mean just this 
— that we do not sell goods where the 
wear has been shortened, where the ac- 
tual service an article will give has been 
lessened, in order to sell it a little cheaper. 

Over 50 million dollars’ worth of new 
merchandise has been bought and manu- 
factured for this book. Bought for cash. 
Bought by our great international staff of 
expert buyers, in America, in Europe, 
wherever cash would buy the largest 
amount of actual value. 










Use this catalogue— 

its large savings may 

just as well be yours 
You may as well benefit by the 
almost weekly saving this Cata- 
logue offers. Use this book as 
millions of other families do. 
There is just as great a saving in 
the Catalogue for you. 


Your orders will be 
shipped within 24 hours 
Your orders are appreciated at 
Ward’s. Your letter is opened 
immediately, your order filled at 
once, and your goods are on their 

way to you within 24 hours. 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City 


St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calit. 


Ft. Worth 
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U can’t recognize quality 

thru an unfamiliar wrapper. 

It may be there or it may 

not be there - Whiz Products 

are of uniformly high quality sold 

under a uniform label, by 92,000 

dealers. They have proven their 

excellence by years of ever in- 
creasing popularity. 





When you 
need Radi- 
ator Stop 
Leak, Tire 
Patch Out- 
fit, Top Patching Outfit, 
Gear Grease, Body Polish, 
Anti-Squeak Spring Com- 
pound, Top Dressing, or practically any- 
thing for the repair or preservation of 
your car, look for the Whiz labei. It 
identifies quality. 


Ask for the Whiz Handy Manual, No. 74— 
It's Free 





THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO, 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
Branches in 28 Principal Cities 








Proovers 


Serve and Save 
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WHAT IS SILAGE WORTH? 
BECAUSE very little silage is actually 

bought and sold, there is no estab- 
lished market price. In order to figure live- 
stock costs it is, however, very nears j 


to place a valuation on sil consumed. 
hree methods are used by the farm 
management up at the University of 
Minnesota to determine silage value. The 
first calculates values on the basis of feed 
value as compared to corn or other grain 
for which there is an established price. 
Approximate values offered on the above 
basis run as follows: Corn at 50 cents a 
bushel makes silage worth $4.14 a ton; 
at 70 cents, $5.14; at 90 cents, $6.14, an 
at $1, $6.64 per ton. 
. The second method assumes three tons 
of silage to be the equivalent, roughly, of 
one ton of hay. 

The third method is based on market 
value of the corn plus the cost of getting 
it in the silo. A study of 2,500 acres of 
silage om under Minnesota condi- 


tions showed the following items of ex- 
pense: 
Per Per 
e@cre ton 
Labor— 


Cutting: 134 man hours @ 25c. $ 0.44 
5% horse hours @ 12c. .63 











Filling: 12}4 man hrs. @ 25c. 3.13 
15 hrs. @ 12c. 1.80 
Total labor cost.............. $6.00 $0.86 
Twine, 44% pounds @ Ilc....... .50 .07 
Machinery and Power— 
Corn binder............ $0.75 
Silage cutter...........- 1.50 
De. «6 osabanseesees 2.00 
Total power and machinery... $ 4.25 .61 
EE -erT  ee 3.50 .50 
Total cost except corn...... $14.25 $2.04 
Corn, 35 bushels 56c. (64c. 
less 8c. for husking)...... 19.60 2.80 
Detal Ge cccdcccccvccesce $33.85 $4.84 


The yield was taken as seven tons per 
acre while the price used is the five-year 
farm av for December first corn in 
Minnesota during 1919-1923. By substi- 
tuting one’s own expense figures, a quite 
accurate valuation can be obtained by the 
above method under various conditions. 


PULLING FENCE POSTS 

Digging out fence posts is hard on one’s 
back when there are many to come out. 
Recently we took up an old fence to put 
one ef steel and woven wire in its 
place. All of the old posts, corners and 
all, had to come out. They were hedge 
posts and had been set to stay. Many of 














them had bulges at the bottom and it 
took considerable digging to get one out. 
That was slow work, so I made a puller 
out of a piece of 2x10-inch plank. It was 
about thirty inches long and notched at 
one end in the center. This notch was 
about four inches across and the same 
depth. Below this I nailed a strip of 1x4 





inches for a cleat. 
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Two of us worked together with a team 
and wagon pulling the posts. A log chain 
was fastened to the back axle, leaving the 
end with the hook free. One of us looped 
a stay chain around the post close to the 
ground while the other backed the wagon 
up to the post. The free end of the stay 
chain was put thru the hook of the log 
chain, the log chain running thru the 
notch in our puller. This was set near the 
= and slanting towards it and in a 

e with the log chain and post to get a 
direct pull. 

The first pull usually threw the post out. 
Some big ones took several pulls and a 
resetting of the puller when the were in 
very deep. We pulled posts as fast as we 
could back the wagon up to them, loading 
the old posts as we went and taking time 
to unload them at the woodpile when we 
had a load. This little puller saved us a 
great deal of digging, lifting and time, 
and we wouldn’t pull posts without it now. 
—A. M. W., Iowa. 


NO SAGGING STOVEPIPES 
A wire hooked at one end of a few 
lengths of stovepipe, run thru a hole in the 
crimped portion of the center joint of pipe, 








and then hooked at the upper side of the 
opposite end as is shown by the dotted 
lines in the sketch, will prevent sagging 
and at the same time the weight of the 
pipe will tend to tighten the joints to- 


gether. 

This has been used with satisfactory 
results with as many as five and six 
lengths together, and would be doubtless 
as useful with more by making several 
different truss connections inside the pipe. 

The beauty of this plan is that it is all 
inside the pipe, and is not visible.—H. E. B. 


MISREPRESENTATION CANCELS 
SALE 


I bought a team of horses in December 
1923. They were sold to me for ten and 
twelve years old. The horses began to 
fail in flesh, so I took them to a veterinary 
and had their teeth dressed. He claims 
the one called ten years old is twelve or 
thirteen years old, and the twelve-year- 
old mare is seventeen years old. The 
latter has affected ankles. He doesn’t 
yet know what is wrong. I bought hay 
at $17 a ton and received three months’ 
work out of them. I am right in my busi- 
est time and my team has failed on me. 
When I bought the team, I told the man 
that I didn’t want horses any older than 
ten or twelve years. I have in black and 
white that he said they were only ten and 
twelve years old. Can I make him take 
this team back and give me my money 
back and pay me for some of the feed? 
Please advise me.—G. H. D., Mich. 

If you have just discovered that the 
horses were older than they were repre- 
sented to be, you are entitled to cancel 
the purchase and enforce repayment of 
the amount paid for the team. However, 
the law requires one to cancel the pur- 
chase within a reasonable time after the 
discovery that the property bought was 
misrepresented. Unless = act promptly 
you are limited to a claim against the 
seller for damages based on the difference 
in the value of the property as it was 
represented to be and as it actually was 
at the time of the sale. I suggest that you 
make demand on the seller for return of 
the purchase money, at the same time 
offering to return the team to him. If the 
seller refuses to receive the horses back, 
it will be best to try to secure an adjust- 
ment with him as to the amount of dam- 
ages. If no settlement can be obtained by 
direct negotiations with the seller, the 
only practical course left is either to waive 
all claims or to place the matter in the 
hands of some nearby attorney. 
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October— 


Winter just ‘round the corner — Time to think about 
your cold weather needs — Be a prudent buyer — Select the things 
you want now from our Big General Catalog for Fall and Winter — 











If you went Blankets, Comfort- Men use our Big General Cata- 
ers or Draperies you can get log when they are buying their 
them al money saving prices outdoor clothing, because they 
from our New Catalog. know our quality is right. 








New York and Paris are brought Silks and Dress Goods, priced 
to your door through our New for economy, are displayed in 
Catalog. Styles and prices are our Big Book. Everything 
both unusually atiractive. for the woman who sews. 








Slush and ice have no terror 
for the man who buys his boots 
rom us. He gets good mer- 


Everything you need for the 
automobile or for outdoor sports 
will be found in our New Big 


Book of 35,000 Bargains. chandise at economy prices. 













Hour ~- 
Service 


World’s Largest Store 
ives you the best service! 
9 out of 100 orders 
are shipped within twenty- 
four hours after we receive 
them. 


That’s Service! 

















Thousands have found service 
and _ satisfaction in @ 
HERCULES Heating Piant. 
They’ 


we made savings, so, 





at the lowest prices. No guess- 








Sears,Roebuck--7Co. 


a. for Your 
Se Copy 


F YOU haven't a 
copy of our New 
Big General Cat- 

alog, send for it to- 
day. This convenient 
coupon will bring 
you free our great 
Fall and Winter 
book, with its 35,000 
bargains, Don’t over- 
look the opportunity 
to save. Mail the 
coupon today. 


8 
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(pregeenrss of all the families 
in the United States buy from it 
when they need supplies for themselves, 
their homes, their shops, their farms, 
and their automobiles. 

These eight million families have found that 
they save money on every purchase; have 
learned that the World's catpest Store will 
never sacrifice quality to make low prices; that 
we prefer permanent good will to temporary 
gain. 

We will gladly send you this wonder value book 
to get one order. Then our service, our quality 
and our values will make you a regular buyer. 





Mail the coupon TODAY to the store 


| Sears, Roebuck and Co. 65S58 
Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 


Send Latest Geaeral Catalog. 
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TRACTOR WINS THEIR VOTE 


If the horse and the tractor were to 
engage in a campaign of supremacy, with 
efficiency as the main plank in the plat- 
form, Fred R. Weeks, Audubon county, 
lowa, would cast his vote in favor of the 
tractor without a moment’s hesitation. 
And his son Albert, who operates it, would 
be just as eager to go on record in favor of 
the tractor. In fact, young Weeks be- 
comes enthusiastic when he begins to tell 
the good points of the machine. 

“We bought a 15-27 tractor towards the 
fall of 1918,” said young Weeks, “and 
altho it has been in constant operation 
for the past six years, and much of the 
work has been heavy, the engine has never 
needed an overhauling. Our entire ex- 
— for repairs during that time has been 
ess than $50. 

“We have used the tractor for plowing, 
discing, harrowing, baling hay, shelling 
corn, sawing wood, dragging roads, thresh- 
ing grain, cutting silage and hauling of 
various kinds. It has always done what 
has been demanded of it. Early in the 
spring when horses are soft, or in very hot 
weather in summer, you must be careful 
about working them too hard. There is 
none of that with the tractor; it goes 
steadily on from early morning till night. 

“In plowing, we use three 14-inch plows 
and the thresher is a 26-inch machine, In 
a ten-hour day of steady, hard work like 
plowing the tractor consumes about thirty 
—— of gasoline, and during the time of 

eaviest use we change the oil every week. 
And here is a point that should always be 
kept in mind,”—he spoke with decided 
emphasis—“oil is cheaper than repairs 
and the best grade you can obtain-is the 
cheapest.” 

Albert declared that they were lucky 
in having their tractor bear up so well 
after six years of constant and heavy us- 
age. From the appearance of the tractor 
however, one would conclude that, instead 
of luck, it was good care that accounted 
for it.—W. C. M., Iowa. 


COOPERATIVE CONTRACTS 


The rights of a mortgagee of harvested 
wheat are inferior to the rights of a 
cooperative marketing association holding 
a contract covering the crop, where the 
mortgagee knew of the contract when the 
mortgage was taken. It was so decided by 
the Kansas Supreme Court in the recent 
ease of Kansas Wheat Growers’ i 
tion vs. Floyd. 

The contracts involved in this case con- 
tained the clause: “If the grower places a 
orop mortgage upon any of his crops during 
the term hereof, the association shall have 
the right to take delivery of his wheat and 
to pay off all or part of the crop mortgage 
for the account of the grower and to 
charge the same against him individually. 
The grower shall notify the association 
prior to making any crop mortgage, and 
the association shall advise the grower in 
any such transactions.”” The court said: 

“The mortgages placed on the wheat 
were valid mortgages, but at the time 
they were signed the mortgagees had 
knowledge of the rights of the plaintiff 
under the contracts and knew that the 
contracts protected the rights of the 
mortgagees. The rights of the growers 
of the wheat and of the mortgagees were 
controlled by the contracts. It follows 
that the rights of the mortgagees were 
inferior to the rights of the plaintiff under 
the contracts.”—A. L. H. 8. 


Inventor’s Manual, by George M. 
Hopkins, will be of chief interest to those 
of our readers of an inventive turn of 
mind who wish to inform themselves on 
how to protect their inventions by patent, 
and on safe ways of realizing on their 

atented invention. Norman W. Henley. 
Price $1.50. rs 
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ized state 


years. 
electricity. 


use of electric service. 


The Committee in charge of the work is 
€ iP d of ecor ists and engineers 
representing the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, the Interior and Commerce, the 
Power Farming Association of America, 
the American Society of Agricultural En- 
@ineers and the National Electric Light 
Association. 





Do Your Own Shredding 


custom 
work. Over 26 years in the field. Write for catalog 
and prices. also useful Souvenir FREE, State 
H. P. of your engine. 


Sold on trial. You take no risk, 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER co. 
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Just Common Sense 


ARM electrification, like farming itself, is a matter of com- 
mon sense. 


Farmers do not want electricity unless they can use it profitably. 


But how can they learn to use it profitably? By experiment. 
That is exactly what is now being done. 


A National Committee of economists and engineers has organ- 
oups of farmers to whom electric service is now 
rendered. h state group, with the assistance of its agricul- 
tural college and farm-paper editors, applies electricity in old 
and new ways. It keeps accurate records of operating an 
producing costs for comparison with the costs of unelectrified 
"Blectricity is being adapted to farming, and farming to 


From time to time the results of these experiments will be 
made known. Farmers will not have to wait years before they 
can throw switches and fill silos electrically. 


Even those farmers who have long had electricity, because 
their local conditions made it profitable to apply it, will receive 
the benefit. For they will see how they can make even greater 


Thus the common-sense method of gathering the facts experi- 
mentally is helping along the work of farm electrification. 


A booklet has been published by the 
Committee, It will be sent on request 
free of charge. Read it and pass it on to 
your neighbor. Write for it either to Dr. 
E. A. White, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, 
IIL, or to the National Electric Light 
Association, at 29 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


FARN MONFY 
DAT HOMES! 


YOU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvase- 
ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 





















155 Colborne Building, oronto, Can. 









re to $3600 
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SWEET CLOVER MADE THE CORN 
CROP 

Eight years 2€0, E. L. Commons, of 
Wayne county, Indiana, made his first 
trial with sweet clover. He was in the 
dairy business at the time and he not only 
wanted late fall and early spring pasture, 
but he wanted something to keep the soil 
from washing during the winter, as his 
fields were rolling. 

Just before the last cultivation of the 


corn, Commons sowed sweet clover 
broadeast ahead of the cultivator. The 
first trial was a howling success. The 


sweet clover grew about eight inches high 
before freezing weather. The next spring 
he did not get around to plow the field 
until about the first of June and at that 
time the sweet clover had grown so high 
that it was almost impossible to plow it 
without a weed hook on the plow. Corn 
was again planted in that field and the 
increase in the corn crop was a pleasant 
surprise to the owner. He had known this 
field for thirty-five years, but the first 
year this sweet clover was plowed down, 
the field produced a half more corn than it 
had ever grown before. 

This corn crop confirmed Commons 
as a sweet clover fan and now nothing 
but badly, lodged corn keeps him from 
sowing sweet clover this way every year. 
The more he studies sweet clover, the 
better he understands it and the more 
valuable it becomes in his operations. 

“I well remember that first crop of 
sweet clover,” said this legumist reminis- 
cing. “It was such a mat to turn under, 
some of my neighbors said I wouldn't 
raise a thing on top of that. They re- 
minded me that they had seen a good 
many fields ruined for the current year by 
plowing under rye. But there's a lot of 
difference between plowing under rye and 
sweet clover. Rye has a hollow stem and 
unless there comes plenty of rain to decay 
the straw and pack the soil, this hollow- 
stemmed mass insulates the plow soil 
against soil water from below. But sweet 
clover stems are solid; therefore they 
pack easily.” A new light on an old sub- 
ject, but one worth remembering. 

This owner claims sweet clover is even 
more satisfactory as a horse feed than 
alfalfa. While alfalfa must be fed care- 
fully to keep the horses from becoming too 
loose, no such precaution must be taken 
with the sugar legume. 

On one eighteen-acre field, sweet clover 
has been planted in the corn every year 
but one of the last seven. Tho planted 
continuously to corn every year save one, 
this field in 1923 gave Commons the high- 
est corn yield it ever has. It came thru 
with sixty-one bushels per acre and 1923 
was & poor corn season in eastern Indiana, 
being chopped at both ends by the weath- 
erman. 

After these years of experience, this 
owner now follows the practice of seeding 
about fifteen pounds to the acre. Gen- 
erally it costs him about two dollars an 
acre to seed, but he is positive that he gets 
more for his two dollars spent this way 
than any other. The best practice, he 
finds, is to sow five pounds broadcast, 
covering two rows at a time. The last 
cultivation is made with an alfalfa drill 
that will go between the corn rows and 
seeding ten pounds of sweet clover per 
acre. This packs the soil and should a dry 
spell follow immediately, packing the soil 
thus makes sure that the seed will ger- 
minate promptly. 

Commons has limed for alfalfa. He 
says he has grown alfalfa without lime, 
but better alfalfa with it. However, with 
the sweet clover, he has thus far been able 
to get good stands using this manaer of 
sowing without applying lime in any form. 
—I. J. M., Ind. 


_Motor Trucks on Cornbelt Farms. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1314, United States 
ar tt of agriculture, Washington, 
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How Henry Disston Made 





“The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 


DAY or tomorrow, 
perhaps, you will buy 

a saw. 
Before you buy any saw, 
you will want to know the 
story of “The Saw Most 


Carpenters Use.” 


In 1840 Henry Disston 
opened his own saw shop, 
in a cellar in Philadelphia. 
Carpenters then wanted 
foreign - made saws. Henry 
Disston knew he had to 
make saws better than any 
ever made before. 








CHOOSE 
your Disston 


Your hardware dealer 
has the right Disston 
Saw for your special 
work. Among many 
other Disston favor- 
ites on the farm, are 








Disston D-23. For thése 
who want a narrow blade. 


116" wide at point, 6/4" at 





Disston No. 40 Wood 
Saw. Made to Disston 
standard. Cuts fast and 
easy. 


Disston Triumph Saw Set. 
Insures quick, accurate 
setting of saw teeth, 











DISSTON 


He himself fired 
his furnace, tem- 
pered his saws, 
smithed, ground, 
set and filed them. 

Around him he 
gathered men and 
trained them in 
his own methods. 
First he made saws 
with his own 
hands; then he 
made saw makers. 

Carpenters told 
one another to 
get a saw with 
Disston’s name on 
it. Before long, 
even Europe was 
sending to Disston 
for saws. 

Finer workman- 
ship was impossi- 
ble, but better 
steel for saws was 


possible. 


So Disston in 1855 made 
his own steel — the first 
crucible saw steel ever made 
in America. 

And Disston Saws of 
Disston steel won the 
world! The Disston Hand 
Saw everywhere is “The 
Saw Most Carpenters Use.” 

Henry Disston’s spirit 
lives on in the Disston Saw 
Works. 

First his sons and then 
his grandsons served ap- 
prenticeships in the shops, 
side by side with the sons 
and grandsons of men who 
learned saw- making from 
Henry Disston himself. 

The Disstons make saws 
today after the ideals set by 
Henry Disston. As long 
as there is a Disston left, 
Disston standards will be 
maintained. 

For the Disston Hand 
Saw that you buy must run 
true, cut clean and fast, 
and stay sharp. It must be 
made to have the proper 
hang and balance. It must 
give you a lifetime of faith- 
fulservice. __ 


You need a good saw— 
the best you can buy. You 
need “The Saw Most Car- 
penters Use.” 

Ask Disston. Whatever 
you have to saw, Disston 
has the saws for you. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Hardware dealers the world around sell Disston Saws, Tools, and Files 
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A COLLEGE OF THE AIR 


As radio receiving sets were installed 
in thousands of farm homes, the agricul- 
tural colleges were quick to recognize the 
vast opportunity for extending their 
service and usefulness. Many ot them 
have been broadcasting various kinds of 
information at more or less regular inter- 
vals, but the Kansas agricultural college 
is the first to come to our notice with a 
number of systematic courses by radio. 

In a forty-eight page catalog the Kansas 
college announces forty radio courses, em- 
bodying the essentials of that number of 
college subjects of special interest to farm 
people. Thruout the school year the pro- 
gram will be broadcast, starting promptly 
at seven o’clock each week night. Eac 
fifteen-minute lecture is a digest of several 
longer, more detailed class-room lectures. 

The elaborate program launched by the 
Kansas college this year is the result of a 
successful experiment along similar lines 
last winter. A ten weeks “College of the 
Air” was attended by more than a thou- 
sand regularly enrolled students. Half of 
this number took examinations on their 
radio work and were granted certificates. 

This year business men will have a 
selection of short courses in commercial 
law, public speaking, business English, 
advertising and other subjects. The 
housewife has her choice of eight courses 
on such subjects as infant care, millinery, 
household management and nutrition. For 
the woman who wants to know how to 
feed her family, make her own hats and 
gowns, decorate her house, or to plan her 
work more efficiently, there will be lec- 
tures by the division of home economics. 

Lectures on heating, fuels, electricity, 
operation of the automobile, truck, and 
other machinery are listed. House plan- 
ning, with valuable information regarding 
equipment, materials and methods of.con- 
struction will be emphasized, as will the 
designing and landscaping of the home 
grounds 

The courses are scheduled for seasons of 
the year when the information will be most 
timely. Special lectures on baby chicks, 
canning, treating seed potatoes, marketing 
various products, insect control and simi- 
lar timely subjects will be broadcast 
when the need for such information is 
keenest. 

It is safe to forecast that in a compara- 
tively short time the service of agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations will 
be multiplied several times by means of 
radio. It makes it possible for the citizens 
of a state to be in closer touch with their 
trained scientists than they could be in the 

ast, and instead of the college being 
Finited to the comparatively few who 
came within its walls or were reached by 
bulletins or extension workers, it can now 
reach out right into the homes.—S. P., 
Kansas. 





DO IT RIGHT 

During the early part of July the writer 
drove thru three thousand miles of corn- 
belt and Eastern farm and fruit lands. 
With only half an eye out for signs of 
prosperity, it would have been impossible 
to miss one point. Whether it was fruit 
or grain crop, the clean, well-cultivated 
places have the good improvements. 

As a matter of fact, one is almost driven 
to the conclusion that manner of farming 
is far more important than quality of 
farm. Many a rough farm properly 
handled is making its owner a better living 
than many a better farm improperly 
handled. A comparison on this point 
occurs with grapes as the crop in question. 
A grower who is a little more interested 
in swine on his four hundred dollar land 
fails to cultivate his grapes. He claimed 


that it was hard to make much with 
grapes only six cents a pound, and furnish 
the baskets. Another man with land not 
so good for corn and no better for grapes 
makes no complaint as long as grapes are 


above three cents.—L. H. C., Kans. 
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To-morrow’s Telephones 


So vital a factor has the telephone become in American life 
that the demand for it would undoubtedly grow even without 
increases in population. New businesses are founded; others 
expand. New homes are established in town and city, in 
suburban dwellings and apartment houses. 

To meet the needs of America, to-day and to-morrow, with 
the best and cheapest telephone service, is the responsibility of 
the Bell System. The telephone will grow with the population 
and prosperity of the country, and the plans of to-day must 
anticipate the growth of to-morrow. 

The service which is given to-day was anticipated and 
provision was made for it, long in advance. Money was pro- 
vided, new developments were undertaken, construction work 
was carried through on a large scale. The Bell System, that 
is, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
Associated Companies, has continuously met these requirements. 
It has enlisted the genius of technical development and the 
savings of investors for investment in plant construction, 

Over 315,000 men and women are owners of the American 
Company's stock and over half a million are investors in the 
securities of the System. With a sound financial structure, a 
management which is reflected in a high quality of telephone 
service, the Bell System is enabled to serve the increasing 
requirements of the American public, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


' BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 







We give you this famous Steven 
22 cal. blued finish, walnut stock rifle 
, little of your spare time; selling our 








t sachet packages at 10c each. 
Send NoMoney; We Trust Y 0u; Simply Write 


for 30 of sachet and premium list showing how it is 
getthis fine andannpethar eS Lee ~ 
CHICAGO SACHET WORKS, 4313 Ravenswood Ave, Dept. 95-17 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, M. 


Send for free form “Evidence If you have an invention write 
PATENTS sifareis: “ccc | INVENTORS (sce sie crec 
and | witnessed. aster se _~ 
and Allwine, Registered mode! or a -¥- and goccriotion ond ve xa xe 
Patent Attorneys in United Statesand C. di Boot. 32. < : dé: 
427 Ouray Building.. Washington, D. C, | When answering advs. mention this magazine 
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NOTES FROM A FARM TOUR 


By means of demonstration tours farm 
people have been able to profit by the ex- 
perience of others as well as by their own 
experience. Hundreds of such tours have 
been conducted during the last few years, 
usually under the direction of the county 
agent or the state extension service, or the 
two forces cooperating, and thousands of 
farm families have spent pleasant and 
»rofitable days in seeing how their neigh- 

rs do things. 

Such a tour was recently conducted by 
L. J. Merriam, county agent of Walwort 
county, and the Wisconsin extension 
service. The first stop was made at the 
farm of John Dunphy, which provided a 

ood opportunity to observe the adapta- 
vility Grimm alfalfa to that section. 
This seventeen-acre field last year netted 
the owner $85 per acre above all labor 


cost. 

Before the field was seeded it was in- 
fested with quack grass so that scarcely 
=e else would w there. The 
field was plowed in the fall and disced into 
a good seedbed early in the spring. It 
was cultivated and harrowed with a spring- 
tooth harrow about every ten days until 
the first of June, when Sudan grass was 
seeded at the rate of twenty-five pounds 
to the acre with a grain drill and without 
nurse crop. 

The first crop was left standing for hay 
until well headed and the second crop was 

astured, altho it could also be cut for 
1ay. It is usually best to leave first and 
second cuttings stand as long as possible 
without sacrificing too much in the quality 
of the hay. By so doing it gives a more 
thoro smothering effect. 

Alfalfa was sown the next year with oats 
as a nurse crop. The oats was cut for hay 
early in the season. This is the second 
year of alfalfa on the field. No quack 
grass is in evidence and the first cutting 
from this beautiful field of alfalfa this year 
made three tons to the acre. 

Next was visited the alfalfa field on the 
farm of William Kompff. Crushed lime- 
stone rock was applied at the rate of two 
tons to the acre eleven years . The 
first cutting this year yielded fully a ton 
more hay per acre on the limed soil than 
on unlimed land. 

A stop was made at a milk bottling 
plant which has been doing some effective 
work in educating its patrons to the 
value of high-quality milk. This plant 
pays a patron forty cents premium per 
hundred pounds if the bacterial count of 
his milk is below 10,000 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter, and twenty-five cents premium 
if over 10,000 and under 25,000. This 
premium averages $5,000 per month in 
addition to the regular price of milk, which 
is evidence that the farmer patrons are 
taking advantage of the opportunity to 
turn a little care in handling their milk 
into real dollars. Some farmers receive as 
high as $100 per month bonus. 

Passing on to George Harrington’s farm, 
we saw a field of alfalfa where three cut- 
tings were made last year as compared 
with another field where two cuttings 
were taken off. The former yielded two 
tons the first cutting this year, while the 
latter yielded three and “one-half tons at 
the same time. This indicates that in this 
section at least two cuttings of alfalfa will 
result in larger yields than three cuttings. 

The finest sweet clover pasture in the 
community was visited next, on the farm 
of Bob Minshall. Twenty-three head of 
Holsteins were pastured on about eleven 
acres of sweet clover and could not keep 
it down. In spots the plants were from 
two to three feet high. No other pasture 
was supplied the catile either day or 
night. After they once became accus- 
tomed to it, they liked it. The cows had 
reached thru the fence and eaten the 
clover as far as they could reach.— 

’. J. W., Wis. 
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Concentrated energy— 
rarin’ to go 
on | 


OWER and pep set on a hair trigger, that’s what 

the Columbia Hot Shot brings you. Hitched to a 
gas engine these electrical huskies hop on the job 
instantly. Their fat, hot sparks explode the whole 
charge, bringing to the work power that makes saws 
zip through the heaviest logs. For farm and mine 
and camp; at home and afield, Columbia Eveready 
Dry Batteries are ever-ready to put their last ounce 
of energy into the job. 

When idle, Columbia Evereadys do not fret away 
their strength. Resting, they renew their energy 
and store up fresh pep to zip through the circuit at 
the word “go.” 

Don’t just ask for “a dry cell.” Ask for “Columbia 
Eveready” by name and get 100% battery efficiency. 
Columbia Eveready Dry Batteries are sold by imple- 
ment dealers, electrical, hardware and auto accessory 
shops, radio and marine supply dealers, garages and 
general stores—Columbia Eveready Ignitors can be 
purchased equipped with Fahnestock Spring Clip 
Binding Posts at no extra cost to you. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON Co., Inc., New York—San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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—gas engine ignition —tractor ignition —calling Pullman porters 
—telephone and telegraph § —starting Fords —firing blasts 
—doorbells —tinging burglar —lighting tents 

for —buzzers alarms and outbuildings 
—motor boat ignition —protecting bank vaults running toys 
—heat regulators —electric clocks —radio “A” 
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AN ORCHARD TO FIT THE FARM 


Home Orchards and Commercial Are Altogether Different Things 


MADE a good resolution two years ago 
fall and the following spring 
planted just one-half acre of fruit,” 
remarked a friend of mine whom I had 
just met at a recent fair, We had not 
seen each other for several years. I knew 
he was farming, but we had lost track of 
each other and had met again only by 
‘ h nce 
Chat’s fine,” I recall saying. “But 
how come it has taken so long to come 
around to the idea you ought to have some 
fruit on the place?” 

“Oh, we’ve had fruit all right,” was his 
reply, ‘but the fellow who planted out my 
place before I got it had notions of his 
own on what an orchard should be. For 
my needs they were unsuitable. I had a 
whole acre of trees and just one winter 
apple in the bunch and that a North- 
western Greening. I had a dozen summer 
apples of some unheard-of variety that 
were only fair eating and almost worth- 
less for cooking. Actually, I was so dis- 
gusted with the trees that I plumb refused 
to prune them or spray them because most 
of those apples wouldn’t even make good 
cider 

“So I came in, as I said, about two years 
ago after I had barreled up about four 
bushels of the greenings for winter and 
told my wife that I was going to plant a 
new orchard. She hooted the idea, said I 
had more now than ever I was able to take 
eare of. Told her, tho, that I was going 
to plant the kind of apples and some 
grapes, and some cherries and raspberries 
and stuff that would make us want to take 
care of it. And that is just what we did. 


this 


Just saved the old Greening, three or four 











No ovchard is complete without cherries, 
early and late, sour and sweet, too, if possible 


of the summer apples and the rest of the 
ground is making money in pasture now.” 
Such was the substance of what my 


friend told me. He had studied out his 
problem, and acted on his conclusion at the 
earliest possible chance, which was an 
excellent thing to do. 

Sut why didn’t you graft some of those 
old trees instead of setting out all new 
apple trees?” I asked “Of course you 
would have had to buy your cherries and 
grapes, and all that. Topworking 
wouldn’t be as cheap as buying new trees 
either, but it would have saved more time. 
You would have fruit sooner.” 

Never occurred to me. Say, why 
aren't such things talked up more? Now, 
[ am really sorry I didn’t do that,” he said 
after the method was briefly explained. 

\ person cannot stir around much over 
country roads without running across 
dozens of orchards in most every com- 
munity that are full of the wrong kind of 
Many an orchard of that sort could 
be made a more profitable source of fruit 
to the family simply by grafting in cions 
of desirable sorts like Jonathan, Grimes, 
Delicious, Winesap and so on, according 
to what is best for the locality. 

But aside from the idea of changing 


trees 





The home orchard should fill the store room 
with a full supply of clean fruit 


varieties in the orchard this talk brought 
to mind again the fruit problem most 
every general farmer is up against. I 
mean the general farmer, the man who 
grows hay and grain, and feeds livestock 
and milks cows, and does a general farm 
business. Commercial orcharding is clear 
outside the field of such a farmer. Your 
commercial orchardist is just as much in- 
clined to leave dairying alone, and to grow 
only feed enough for his milk cow and the 
horses he has to use in his orcharding. So 
your general farmer’s problem, so far as 
fruit is concerned, is one of production 
and variety. He wants fruit for his family 
and his help. If he has a little more than 
he can use, of course he is going to sell it, 
but it will be a matter of local marketing. 
Fact is, most every farmer has some friends 
in town who would buy all his surplus at 
the going retail prices for high quality 
stuff, so that the feature of possible surplus 
isn’t really a point with most of us in the 
general farming line. But we sure want 
enough to guarantee us just as complete an 
abundance of fruit in just as complete a 
variety as our ourtiodiat sections of the 
country will produce. 

It is a ticklish proposition for anyone to 
recommend unqualifiedly a list of different 
fruits for every section of the country. 
Personally, I would let the state experi- 
ment station recommendations largely 
govern any plantings unless I were already 
familiar with best varieties for the home 
orchard. At the same time I would never 
hesitate in the least to plant a tree or two 
ofsany particular variety I might care to 
have, Now on my own place I have a 
Winesap that is very satisfactory as a home 
orchard tree tho it is by no means a recom- 
mended commercial variety of the section. 

One thing I would have. That is varie- 
ty. This is to be a home orchard. Let’s 
have a couple of summer apples. There 
are many good ones, but do not allow 
them all a space. Among those on the list 
from which you may select your two or 
three summer apples we certainly would 
name offhand the Liveland Raspberry, 
Yellow Transparent, Red June, Sweet 
Bough, Duchess for culinary purposes. 
Whitney crab comes in here as an old- 
time favorite. 

Fall apples for the home orchard may 
well consist of three to five trees carefully 
selected. There are enough varieties to 
fill a dozen orchards, and any list sug- 
gested could contain comparatively few. 
Wealthy should certainly be considered. 


It is good, and it is hardy. Mother is one 
of the high quality fall varieties deserving 
of a place and Maiden Blush and Florence 
crab, to name just a few that most anyone 
would like wherever they will grow. 

After all it is the good winter varieties 
that should be your standby. These are 
the apples that fill the cave or storage 
room fall of luscious fruit for use all 
winter long and until another season rolls 
around. Grimes, the old favorite yellow 
apple, Jonathon, the brilliant red, North- 
western Greening, Delicious by all means, 
Winesap, the new Golden Delicious, and 
for that matter your own favorites that 
are growing in your neighborhood. It’s 
your own cellar that you are going to fill 
and you can just about suit yourself from 
the varieties available. As a matter of 
fact, I would even include a Ben Davis, 
where it is hardy, just for the apples you 
can take out of the storage away in May 
or even June. 

But apples should not comprise the 
whole orchard. In spite of their propensity 
to blight I believe a couple of good pear 
trees set apart from the balance of the 
orchard add a lot to the fruit supply. 
You'll have to be vigilant to hold blight in 
eheck, but your crop will make it worth 
while. 

Cherries by all means, two or three 
trees of them, should be in every home 
orchard. If you can grow sweet cherries, 
or even have a possibility of success with 
them, grow them by all means. With us 
we have to stick pretty much to Mont- 
morencies and Early Richmond, with 
Dyehouse for earliest. Spread your cherry 
varieties over as long a season as possible. 

I cannot grow peaches—we have one 
tree, but it bears only every other year or 
so, depending on luck. But a lot of you 
can grow the finest sort of peaches. 

And plums in great variety, natives and 
foreigners, are available. For the home 
orchard do not get too many. Fair-sized 
trees produce three to five bushels for us, 
and two trees produce much more than we 
can use. 


You'll want grapes, of course. You can 


count on ten to twenty pounds to every 
well-cared-for vine, and you ought to get 
more under really favorable conditions. 

A well-tended raspberry patch yields 
Such 


about a pint to every foot of row. 





It is hard to beat good home grown peaches 


yields are common for both blacks and 
reds, and about the same for blackberries. 
You can tell about how many plants you 
ought to start with, planting them three 
feet apart in the row. 

Good big currant and gooseberry bushes 
generally yield two or three quarts of 
fruit each but this is far below the limit of 
production. 

Strawberries yield from none at all to 
two bushels per square rod, so perhaps 
if you count on twenty to thirty quarts 
per square rod you would be reasonably 
safe. 

Fortunately, it is easy to increase or 
decrease the size of your small fruit plant- 
ings comparatively quickly, but trees take 
more time. (Continued on page 43 
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STAR SEDAN 


*100 


TOURING - - - $540 
ROADSTER - - $540 
COUPE - - - - $750 
CHASSIS - - - $445 


f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 





LOW COST TRANSPORTATION 


YS ates steady increase in the 
use of closed cars is due to 
recognition of their superior 
ability to provide comfortable 
transportation twelve months 
in the year. 


The sedan is cooler than an 
open car insummer and warmer 
in winter. In less than a minute 
it can be converted from a closed 
to an open car or vice versa, 


DURANT MOTORS 


making it most adaptable to 
sudden weather changes. 


The Star Sedan seats five 
average people comfortably, 
is fully equipped, finely up- 
holstered and its engineering 
quality is unsurpassed in the 
low-priced field. See it at the 
nearest Star dealer’s and learn 
why it offers the most for the 
money. 


-INC.- 


57th Street and Broadway, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


FOUR GREAT PLANTS AT ELIZABETH, N. J. . 


LANSING, MICH. . 


OAKLAND, CAL. . TORONTO, ONT. 


STAR MOTOR CARS 



















































































































































Don’t 
Guess 


This little instrument — 
the Schrader Tire Gauge 
—will stand between you 
and tire trouble. 


By using it frequently 
you can be constantly 
certain that your tires 
are inflated to the pres- 
sure that gives long ser- 
vice and easy riding. 


There is a Schrader 
Gauge for every type of 
tire and wheel. Buy 
yours today. : 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1644 


Tire Valves 
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Potatoes, ready for the pit 


PITS FOR STORING CROPS 


The question is often asked, “How can 
I satisfactorily store a surplus crop of 
vegetables or potatoes for the winter?” 
Pits for storing roots and vegetables in 


| the ground are among the most primitive 


structures for keeping crops over winter 
for food both for man and beast. Potatoes, 
beets, rutabagas, cabbage and carrots may 
be satisfactorily e> Pits frequently 
take the place of a root cellar or other 
structures for housing crops during the 
long winter months. The Indians were 
among the first to use pits to store roots 
and vegetables for winter’s use. Farmers 
and settlers who for various reasons have 
not the means to put up buildings or cel- 
lars, store their crops over winter in pits 
to advantage. 

The size of the pit of course will depend 
on the quality of crop to be stored. One 
can best judge the size of the pit by the 
heap of crop to be “pitted,” say if fifty 
bushels of potatoes or roots are to be 
stored in a pit, the pit can be made in the 
following manner: On a thoroly well 
drained place measure off preferably a 
circle five feet in diameter and excavate 
five feet leaving the bottom flat. Place a 
layer of dry straw about six inches deep 
at the bottom. Then fill with potatoes or 
roots to within a foot of the top. Where 
cabbage is pitted, it is usually best to pull 
out of ground with roots. Place heads 
downward with root end extending up- 
ward when pitting. 

Next cover the top with about ten 
inches of dry straw or hay well packed. 
Place an inch board cover over the pile 
leaving an air-space of from one te two 
inches. The cover should rest on supports 
close in to the wall of the pit. It is usually 
best to have an air space between the crop 
and the board cover. Cover with dirt to 
a depth of about two feet, overlapping the 
firm ground about two feet outside of the 
pit. Round up at the center to a conical 
shaped mound. As the days lengthen and 
the cold weather strengthens gradually 
heap up a little more dirt until it is about 
three feet deep. Always select a high, well 
drained spo for the pit and one easily 
accessible to the home, or to the barn 
where the crop is to ‘ 

In March or early April when the pit 
is opened, the crop appears fresh and as 
sound as when ‘pitted in the fall. There 
is little or no loss of moisture. It is stored 
under a practically even temperature, 
and the alternate freezes and thaws in no 
way affect the contents of the pit. A pit 
requires no particular skill in managing 
or planning it. It requires no outlay of 
money for materials and very little for 
construction.—J. T. W., Wik. 


HOW TO SAVE FROSTED APPLES 

Last fall, at a packing house in Wiscon- 
sin, I saw hundreds of Cease of apples all 
damaged and thrown in a great pile to be 
hauled away as fertilizer. Some of the 
fruit had frozen on the farms and some in 
transit. Annually large quantities of 
apples are frozen in transit or in storage. 
Freezing has a great variety of effects, 
but in general it produces a condition 
which is quite similar to a disease of the 
fruit called “internal breakdown.” Frozen 





Tire Gauges 


apples turn brown iuside, the brown color 
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EASY NOW TOOWN THE 


Plan of Only $5.69 for a Few Months 
Sets Record Low Price. 


The rugged, dependable Witte Throt- 
tling. Governor Engine—known for over 
42 years as the standard of farm power 
—surely is within the reach of every 
progressive farmer now, according to a 
new plan just announced by Ed H. Witte, 
world-famous engine builder. 

Now only $5.69 a month for a short 
time buys the standard Witte Throt- 
tling Governor Engine, fully equipped 
with the celebrated waterproof WICO 


Magneto. In spite of this low price, which 
sets a record, the engine has nearly 40 new 
improvements, including a new device 
that makes starting easy at even 40 
degrees below zero. 


as the cheapest and most de- 
sndable farm engine built, the WITTE develops 
% extra power on either kerosene, line, 
distillate or gas. Operation on full | figures 
under 2c an hour. Trouble-proof and so simple 
that the women folks can operate it. Easily moved 
from job to job. More than 150,000 WITTES are 
in daily use. 
To introduce this remarkable engine to a million 
new users. Mr. Witte will send it anywhere, direct 
from factory, for a guaranteed 90-day test. 
Every reader of this paper who is interested in 
doing all jobs by engine power should write today 
for a free copy of a remarkable new, illustrated 
book just issued by Mr. Witte, which explains the 
engine fully. You are under no obligations by 
writing. Just send your name, a postcard will do, 
to the Witte ne Works, 1616 Witte Bidg., 
Kansas City o., or 1616 Empire Bidg. 
Pit h, Pa., and receive this interesting and 
valuable that gives you valuable information 
about the application of engine power on your farm. 





terse 
pend | Cate Geapevine FREE 
day dy YT 
other w an ny 
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SEED 
Gi0 Court St. Beatrice, Nebr. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekersrates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
1700 Seo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Rifle first-class inevery way. Wher coil return 


our $1.50 and we will send rifie, all postage prepaid. 





Bluine Mfy, Co., 87 Mill St., Concord dct., Masa. 
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often extending to the surface of the fruit; 
besides, the affected tissues become watery 
and the conducting vessels show up 
prominently as dark-brown strands. The 
affection may appear on any part of the 
apple, and on the small green one as well 
as on the overripe. 

Apples will stand safely a temperature 
of thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, but 
their limit is twenty-eight degrees. Some 
are touched by frost at this temperature, 
while others are not. Fruit that is only 
slightly frozen may be thawed out at a 
temperature of thirty-two degrees so that 
it will not show any injury, but the quality 
will never be as good as it was before the 
freezing. A housewife told me the other 
day that frozen apples can be thawed out 
in ice-cold water so that they will not lose 
any of their good qualities, but I have 
tried this method. The fruit should be 
thawed out slowly at a temperature of 
thirty-two degrees, whether it is intended 
for home use or for the market. However, 
apples that have been badly frozen or that 
have had repeated light freezes will show 
frost injury no matter by what method 
they are thawed out. 

The fruit is greatly dams aged by any 
punctures or bruises made on it while it is 
in a frozen state, therefore, if frosted 
apples are to be "saved, they must be 
handled carefully. The packages and 
boxes must be moved without throwing 
or bumping—almost as if their contents 
were eggs.—C. O., Minn. 





CARE MEANS EXTRA PROFIT 


That a little extra care in packing apples | 
may mean an increase in the selling price | 
of from fifteen te twenty cents per bushe 
is proved by the experience of W. H. 
Lutz, of Fairfield county, Ohio, with 2 
truck load of apples pac ‘ked out by C. 
Holland, extension specialist in bostical- 
ture of the Ohio state university. Mr. 
Holland and the county agent, Mr. Bailey, 
made special arrangements with Mr. Lutz 
and several of his neighbors to grade a 
truck load of apples, pack them, and ship 
them to the Columbus market. 

The apples were all graded, the only 
difference being in the pack. Some were 
dumped into the baskets for the ordinary 
jumble pack, which is seen most commonly 
on the market, and others were carefully 
ring-faced in the approved way. 

When the truck load of apples was put 
on the market, the price obtained varied 
with the style of pack. Baskets that had 
been ring-faced brought $1.40 a bushel. 
Those that had been jumble packed 
brought from $1.20 to $1.25 a bushel. The 
apples which graded out in sizes less than 
two and one-fourth inches in diameter sold 
for the same price, regardless of the pack. 
_— shows in just one market what can 
be done with the larger apples in the way 
of getting extra profit thru care in packing. 

As Mr. Holland explained in telling the 
story, “The facing nearly always pays on 
larger sizes. It doesn’t take so very much 
time, once a man is accustomed to the 
work. A facer in an Ohio cooperative 
packing house recently averaged fifteen 
baskets an hour for several hours. Most 
anyone ought to be able to face ten baskets 
in an hour.” 


MID-WEST HORTICULTURAL 
EXPOSITION 


The fifth Mid-West Horticultural Expo- 
sition will be held November 11-16 at 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

The official premium list announces 
cash premiums amounting to ever $7,000 
for exhibits of fruits, vegetables, edible 
nuts, flowers, honey, ete. 

The exposition covers the entire scope 
of Mid-Western horticulture. The man- 

agement extends a most cordial invitation 
to every horticulturist to take part and 
to make exhibits. 

You can get the premium list by writing 
to R. 8. Herrick, Secretary, State House, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 





— 
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50 


fora 
SET OF 4 


(West of Denver, $18.50) 
(Installation Extra) 


ENJOY CLOSED CAR COMFORT. 
MAKE ANY FORD CAR RIDE EASIER. 
ADD EXTRA MILES TO YOUR TIRES. 
CUT UPKEEP EXPENSE. 






The NEW 
HASSLER FITS ANY FORD 


Rebound Check 
and Shock Absorbers 


ON YOUR FORD CAR 


GREATER riding comfort, increased tire mileage and longer 
car life at less expense are NOW yours if you equip your car 
with the latest Hassler—a spring control device which checks 
the rebound as well as absorbs the shocks of bad roads. 


This new Hassler Rebound Check and Shock Absorber 
is the result of eleven years’ study and experience. It sells for 
a price almost 50% less than former Hasslers for closed cars. 


Over TuHree-Quarters oF A MiLtion Farmers Know 
Wuat Hassiers Actua.ty Do to Cut RunninG Expenses. 


Hasslers will do the same for you. 


Farmers in all parts of the United States know the in- 
creased riding ¢omfort from using Hasslers. These farmers 
are also cutting the cost of operation, increasing tire mile- 
age and making a good car last longer. They know Has- 

ler nomi ity. 
Agents: slers are an economic necessity. 
We have s good money- And more than a million individual Ford owners have 
making proposition for proved the same thing. 
the right man wh ts . 
pony ey any tet nnn Today a better and less expensive Hassler Rebound Check 
oe hisown and Shock Absorber will start to pay you big dividends of 
usiness, you are in . 4 , 
open Wau Gn em comfort and a real cash saving on your Ford car. 
start you on the read oo If you can not obtain them locally, we will ship you a 
greater success. Vise the = set prepaid on receipt of price. 


coupon. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Limited, Hamilton, Canada 


“Tasslers 


AGENTS: Mail this coupon today. HASSLER®) 


Gia mane weorsremeo 





ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC., Rebound Check and 
1507 Naomi Street, Shock Absorber 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
GENTLEMEN: Without obligation on my part, please send me complete 
information about your agent’s plan, and your Hassler Opportunity. 


De iiviscinscnccinrssettciiliiaianmsilegiiliainintamiiaiiiatdbneciain Address....cesse0ee 
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Fixed Jor 
The Winter? 


Have you food and feedstuff and 
fuel stored away, and money enough 
to see you comfortably thru the 
long, unproductive period ahead? 


Why try to make money farming 
in a climate that requires you to 
spend a great part of what you 
earn in the short productive season 
in order to carry your family and 
stock thru the long winter months, 
when profitable operations are 
pretty much at a standstill? No 
wonder you can’t seem to get ahead! 


That is one fine thing about farming 
in the South—there is no long, un- 
productive winter peri Crops 
can be grown at all seasons; you 
can raise food or feedstuff 
and have something to 
sell every month in the 
year; and the mild climate 
requires far less in the 
way of fuel, clothing and 
shelter. 























In the South, out-of-door farm- 
ing operations need never be 





halted. In the Gulf Coast 
region, snow and ice are seldom 
geen; you can make money 
every month in the year; and 
you do not have to worry 
about being “fixed for the 
winter.” - 

The L. & N. Railroad wil! 
giadiy tell you, free of charge’ 
all about farming con- 
ditions and opportunities 

in the South, if you will 

Just write us what you 


are interested in. 


G. A. PARK 
General Immigration & 


Industrial ..gent 


Louisville & Nashville 
Raailroad, 
Dept. SF-7 

Louisville, Ky. 
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TRIED METHODS 4, MARKETING 


APP 

The apple man about whom this is 
written requests that his name be with- 
held. We therefore accede to his request 
but his methods are valuable whether 
he takes credit for them or not. 

Last fall this man found hi with 
between five and six hundred bushels of 
apples to pick. The apples were worth 
picking but neither he nor his family had 
any time to get them oif the trees. Living 
on the outskirts of a large city, it was 
practically impossible to hire help. 

Finally he decided to use printer’s ink 
in an effort to realize some from this 
apple crop. He advertised in the weekly, 
“Make Five Dollars An Hour.” Below 
this he explained that apples like he was 
offering were worth $1.50 on the market 
and that anyone who wanted to come to 
his orchard next Friday and Saturday 
could lay in a supply of winter apples at 
one dollar a bushel y doing the picking 
themselves. 

He also appealed to those who liked 
cider and later wanted vinegar by making 
arrangements with one of his neighbors to 
press the cider from the apples on those 
two days. This man charged three cents 
a gallon for making cider and inasmuch 
as each bushel of apples was good for 
four gallons of cider, more or less, this 
made the cider come at about twenty-five 
cents a gallon. On the market the cider 
was selling for thirty-five cents. 

The advertisement was also run in the 
daily edition. In this “ad” a was 
made to those folks who wanted to reduce 
their living costs and who wanted to spend 
© pleasant Saturday afternoon. Directions 
were given on how to reach the farm. By 
making this cider arrangement, city folks 
could enjoy a pleasant drive, lay in apples 
and cider for winter and enjoy an outing 
in the country. 

Here is a paragraph from a letter which 
he sent to a list of prospective purchasers. 
“When the frost is on the pumpkin and 
the fodder is in the shock.’’ Those homey 
words from Riley appeal to everyone. 
And what is more pleasant in the late 
fall and winter than appies and cider and 
mince pie to eat as friends gather around 
the cozy fireplace? 

“That is the time of year when rosy red 
apples add to the hospitality of the hearth 
and gladden the hearts of the guests. 
Have you laid in your winter’s supply of 
apples? Our trees are groaning with 
apples that are perfect and free from 
worms. Pick our apples and mix in your 
own meat or telephone your order for 
winter apples now.” 

Another idea this man mentions has 
made him money. Apple trees have a 
tendency to bear every otLer year. When 
there is a big apvle crop, cider barrels 
come high. When the apple crop is small, 
cider barrels are a drug on the nrapket 
and sell at a low price se this forehanded 
orchardist buys his cider barrels in years 
when apples are scarce, paitts them and 
has them to use or sell those seasons when 
apples are plentiful. 

Another orchardist I know found a 
number of Russet apple trees in his or- 
chard which had been planted many years 
before he got the place. Cn account of 
their color, the Russet is a poor market 


apple. But undaunted, this qrchardist 
made the Russets into ciler. ite by 
chance he observed that they make a 
clear colorless cider that is desired for 


certain kinds of pickling. This man now 
runs all his Russet apples thru the cider 
mill and has developed a trade for this 
white cider. The Russets make him more 
per tree than any other variety in the 
ore 
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Another man who grew more apples 
than the local trade would absorb, shipped 
his surplus to a nearby town. He a. 
tised with posters and hand bills but with 
insufficient response. Finally, he took 
three bushels to the school building. The 
superintendent gave him permission to 
make an educational apple talk in each 
room at the close of which, each child 
was given an apple. This procedure, car- 
ried out during the forenoon, completely 
emptied the car before night.—I. J. M. 


HILL SELECTION BEST 

Repeated tests by various experiment 
stations have proved that it is the hill 
from which the potato comes rather than 
the individual potato that makes or 
breaks the value of the potato seed. 

Put it this way. All the potatoes from 
a high yielding hill are desirable for seed, 
even those which weigh only an ounce or 
two ounces each. The little potatoes from 
such a hill are just as good for seed pur- 

as pieces of the | potatoes from 
the same hill, if not even better, but where 
a hill produces only one or two big pota- 
toes, the value of these is to be looked 
— with some question, and in the light 
of experiments which have been conducted 
such fancy potatoes had better be put in 
the market grades rather than being saved 
for seed. 

According to a recent statement by the 
potato specialist of the New York agricul- 
tural experiment station at Geneva, the 
continued selection of small seed potatoes 
from the main crop or the indiscriminate 
use of small potatoes from the bin for seed 
purposes is not advisable, but where the 
potato field has been inspected and certi- 
fied as being free from disease and weak- 
ened plants, and where the seed stock is 
selected in-the field from only the most 
productive hills, the size of the seed po- 
tatoes is regarded as of very little impor- 
tance. 

As tangible proof of this, in tests made 
on the station und whole small seed 
oe eee yielded at the rate of 529.13 

ushels per acre, while seed pieces of large 
tubers from the same plant which pro- 
duced the small potatoes yielded 511.83 
bushels, an inerease of 17.3 bushels per 
acre in favor of the whole small seed po- 
tatoes. Furthermore, the size of the pota- 
toes in the crop was not materially af- 
fected by the use of the whole small seed 
tubers. The yield of potatoes of less than 
two ounces in weight was 9.18 bushels per 
acre for the small uncut seed potatoes, 
and 8.07 bushels from the pieces of large 
seed tubers. This leaves a difference in 
the yield of marketable potatoes, that is 
potatoes over two ounces in weight, o 
16.9 bushels per acre in favor of whole 
small seed potatoes. 


CCNFERENCE OF FRUIT GROWERS 


The American Pomological Society 
cnucunces a country-wide conference to 
be Ueld at Atlatie City, N. J., on No- 
venber 11-14 inclus’ve, ber the considera- 
tion of the chief fruit problems in the 
country. 

The activities of the society in stressin 
the more extensive development of loca 
marketing wherever possible is particularly 
af interest to the producers with smaller 
acreages. In addition to this, matters of 
better prices, better grading, more con- 
venient packages, utilization of lower 
grades as by-products, and the many 
other factors that have a direct bearing on 
the increases of fruit consumption will be 
gone over thoroly. 

The society extends a cordial invitation 
for everyone who is interested in the 
success of the fruit industry to attend. 
Certainly it would seem that every dis- 
trict in the country should be represented, 
and in every case those interested in the 
proper development of the industry will 
watch the reports of the erence with 
interest, 
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Now Jor those long-delayed 
. IMPROVEMENTS 


Now for those long-needed improvements on your iarm. Now for 
permanent structures where, through these past lean years, temporary 
structures have had to serve. Such improvements are tangible assets 
in securing a loan. They are permanent, fire-safe and repair-proof. 


Today, success in farming calls for the application of modern business 
methods. Competition, if nothing else, makes this imperative. If the 
men employed on your farm—busy during harvest—should stand 
idle this fall and winter, you would lose money. 


Valuable crops, the product of your labor and investment, must be 
safely stored, if they are to be marketed at a time when they will 
bring the highest prices. 








Now, when you can most profitably devote time to the improvement 
of your property, you will need this new Lehigh Cement book, 





If this new 48-page farm book 


cannot be obtained from your local “Concrete Suggestions for the Farm”. This 48-page book contains 


ne ae T scpoy Syretaa the latest and most simplified methods of constructing Silos, Barns, 


Poultry Houses, Dairy Houses, Ice Houses, Storage Cellars and 
other buildings—also complete information on mixing and making 
concrete, with special suggestions on Winter Concreting. 


Get this valuable book, free, from your building supply dealer who 
displays the blue-and-white Lehigh sign. 


The Lehigh dealer is a reliable man from whom to get practical 
advice on all building problems. ‘ 


In all concrete work you do, you will find Lehigh, the Portland 
Cement, to be relied upon for quality and uniformity. 
16 Mills from Coast to Coast 


Lehigh -- The National Cement 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. SPOKANE, WASH. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

BUFFALO, N.Y. NEW CASTLE, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. MASON CITY, IOWA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. RICHMOND, VA. 
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SUCCES 











Could YOU 


bea 


FullerMan? 


Fit this description 
to yourself: 


FULLER MAN makes 

good money and can save. 
He is able to give his family its 
rightful advantages. 


He is industrious, intelligent, 
temperate in word and deed — 
courteous, a thorough gentle- 
man, sufficiently educated to be 
sure of himself in meeting and 
talking to the best people in his 
community. He is resourceful; 
he is ambitious. In short, he is 
a picked man, whose presence 
in any home is a credit to his 
organization. 


If itis in you to meas- 
ure up to this standard, 


FULLER WANTS YOU 


Here is an opportunity for a thought- 
ful, able man to learn selling, and to 
get sound business experience while 
earning an uncommonly attractive 
financial return. And a Fuller Man's 
life is one of rich human experience. 


If you are the kind of man we are 
describing, and want to exchange your 
present life with its limitations for a 
future that you can build to your own 
specifications, send the coupon for a 
copy of “Out of the Rut’’—a booklet 
that will give you a lot of féod for 
thought. Or get in touch with any 
one of the 230 Fuller Branch Offices 
(for address of nearest one, look in 


telephone book). 
© The F. B. Co, 


The Fuller Brash Co., 1000 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
(In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 


Kindly maila copy of ‘‘Outof the Rut” to 


Name _ —s 


Street = = ania 


City- — oO 











See our color advertisement on page 126 
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A small mill will take care of the home 


orchard surplus 


HOMEMADE VINEGAR 

“My so-called cull apples actually make 
me about as much as my perfect ones,” 
a Nebraska farmer, at whose orchard I 
stopped last fall, told me. 

He and his two boys were busy putting 
windfalls from a good sized orchard thru 
a big press. I wed him how he figured 
his profit and he readily told me. He 
makes vinegar from low grade fruit. 

* Vinegar making surely should interest 
a large number of farmers, who have con- 
siderable quantities of second grade apples. 
That does not mean wormy, rotten fruit 
nor apples that are only half ripe, and 
dirty windfalls. Such stuff is of little 
value for cider and vinegar, and at best 
is likely to give a poor or positively un- 
pleasant flavor to the vinegar. Apple 
juice depends on certain ferments to turn 
it into good vinegar, and it is im ible 
to control the fermentation when all 
manner of bacteria are introduced in de- 
caying and dirty fruit. 
e first thing to do is to insure the 
uality of the fruit. If apples are partly 
bevel, rotted portions should be cut 
out if the apples are used at all. Of course 
newly bruised fruit can be used immediate- 
ly with no harm. Wash all the apples in 
clean water before they go into the mill. 

Now the strength of the vinegar is de- 
pendent on the amount of sugar in the 
cider. Varieties vary considerably in the 
sugar content of their juice. Cider for 
vinegar should not contain less than 8.5 
percent sugar. Usually the run-of-the- 
orchard cider will be all right. 

Sterilize the Equipment 

Barrels for cider making should be 
thoroly washed, and then scalded with 
boiling water, or better yet with steam. 
If steam is available invert the barrel and 
run the steam in thru the bung hole. Even 
new barrels should be sterilized and this 
is doubly important with old ones. Fur- 
thermore, the press should also be thoroly 
washed, rinsed, and scalded with boiling 
water before being put into use. 

As the fresh cider comes from the press 
it may be strained thru cheese cloth or 
muslin directly into the barrels, or better 
yet run into wooden tubs or vats in a cool 
clean place to settle. At the end of twelve 
to twenty-four hours transfer the settled 
cider to barrels, filling them not over two- 
thirds to three-fourths full. The barrels 
should be placed on their sides thruout 
the vinegar making process. As soon as 
the cider is in the barrels the bung should 
be closed with a loose plug of cotton bat- 
ting, or by a piece of muslin tacked over 
the hole to allow the escape of gas and 
prevent dirt from getting in. a 
bore a hole in each end of the barrel along 
the upper edge to admit more air, screen- 
ing the openings securely with fine wire 
gauze like that in a milk strainer or with 
two thicknesses of cheese cloth in order 
that vinegar flies may be kept out. Do 
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not, under any circumstances, add mother 
of vinegar or old vinegar, to sweet cide: 

A few days after the vinegar is placed 
in the barrel the alcoholic fermentation 
is fully under way, changing the suga: 
to alcohol and carbon dioxide gas. In- 
stead of depending on yeasts natural) 
present in the air, pure cultures are often 
added. This serves to hasten the procr 
other things being equal. The must 
rea@ly available yeast for farm use is 
compressed yeast, one cake for each five 
— of cider. Dissolve the yeast in a 

ttle cooled, boiled water, and add to the 
sweet cider before screening the bunghole. 
Keep your cider at as nearly seventy 
degrees Fahrenheit as possible for most 
rapid results. In from a month and a half 
to three months alcoholic fermentation 
should be completed under such condi- 
tions when yeast is added, as compared 
to seven or eight months without yeast 
or ae regulation. 

G vinegar depends on the change 
of all the sugar into alcohol first of all. 
Last spring one of our readers wrote to 
ask why her cider had failed to make 
good vinegar. She told how she had placed 
the sweet cider in an old vinegar barre! 
and had even gone to a neighbor’s and 
obtained “mother” to put in. Here is 


- what really happened to her cider. 


Why Cider Failed to Make Vinegar 

Alcoholic fermentation started and there 
was immediately some alcohol on which 
the acetic acid forming organisms in the 
old barrel and the mother could work, 
and they promptly started. fast as 
peopl re organism could change the sugar 
to alcohol the acetic acid forming organism 
changed the alcohol to acid, po in a little 
while enough acid was formed to kill the 
yeast organism long before they had com- 
pleted their job of completely changing 
all the sugar. Then no more sugar could 
be turned to alcohol, and there being no 
more alcohol to change to acetic acid the 
whole process came to a standstill, the 
product being neither hard cider nor vine- 
gar, but a fruit juice with quite a bit of 
unc sugar which could not be 
chan because yeast can not work in 
the presence even of the weak acid, and 
yet the acidity was so low that the stuff 
was worthless for vinegar. 

Do Not Disturb Sediment 

As soon as the alcoholic fermentation 
is complete draw off the clear liquid, being 
careful to leave the sediment undisturbed. 
Thoroly wash out the barrel and return 
the cider to it. And now you are ready 
for the “mother” of vinegar. A pure cul- 
ture starter is the best, but in the ab- 
sence of this, you can use two to four 
quarts of good vinegar containing “‘moth- 
er.” The only trouble with this is that it 
may contain undesirable bacteria which 
prove harmful to the vinegar. Keep the 
temperature at from sixty-five to seventy- 
five degrees and in a comparatively short 
time your vinegar should contain 4.5 to 
5 percent acetic acid, when the barrel 
should be filled full, and tightly corked. 
In this way air is excluded, and the acid 
organisms soon close their work. It is 
risky to allow the process to continue in- 
definitely as a new change may take place 
to destroy the acetic acid just as the alco- 
hol was destroyed, and of course this 
would make a worthless product. 

I have gone into some detail with re- 
gard to some portions of the process of 
vinegar making simply to emphasize the 
importance of each phase of manufacture 
with respect to the quality of the product. 

In some states pure cultures can be had 
at small cost from the agricultural ex- 
periment stations, and most experiment 
stations are in position to test the product 
for acid at little or no cost. Most states 
require that vinegar offered for sale shall 
test at least four percent acetic acid. If 
you manufacture vinegar for sale get in 
touch with the pure food officials in your 
state with regard to requirements you 
must meet. 
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Through new methods, through basic 
betterments, Goodrich experience of 
more than a half century has produced 
a new value in tires. 


The car owner today rides the better 


quality at less cost. He buys more and 


finer transportation for less money. 

Achievements in better production 
practices’ simplified, closer knit 
distribution » * and sounder, more 
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Coodrich 





There are Goodrich dealers everywhere to serve you 





A Tire for every Transportation need 


Bf | Goodrich BalloonCords Taxicords - - - - - - De Luxe Cushion— 
Silvertown Cords- --- Heavy Duty Cords - Tractor Type 

Commander Cords--- Semi-Pneumatics -- De Luxe Cushions - - - 

“55"* Fabric ------- Industrial Truck Tires - 


effective management in manufactur- 
ing and marketing ¢ ¢ all of this has 
resulted in multifold economies which 
are passed on to the car owner in value 
with a bonus of service. 


Find out from the Goodrich Dealer 
just how much the new Goodrich 
value figures in the operation of your 
car ** Learn from him how it lowers 
the cost of motoring. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Limited, Toronto 


Ne 


Lower Motoring Costs 


Goodrich Tires 


BELTING, HOSE, PACKING, MOLDED GOODS . « - Mechanical Rubber Goods of the Highest Known Quality 
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GROWING BIG ASPARAGUS 


My patch of asparagus is a small one, 
consisting of only forty-eight hills. The 
plants were set five years ago on rather 
low, deep and rich black soil. It is prairie 
land provided with under-drainage. At 
the start the land was heavily manured, 
and the plants, good ones of one year, set 
at the common depth, but four feet apart. 
The second year there were some good 
shoots, and the third more, and in size 
quite above the average of the common 
market growth of the country. For the 
fourth year’s crop, I gave the patch in 
the autumn a heavy coat of tobacco 
stems, and reinforced it with six pounds 
of potash fertilizer, previously dissolved 
in thirty gallons of water, and distributed 
about equally to each of the hills. They 
responded handsomely to the two fer- 
tilizers, making very rapid growth and 
large shoots, a sample of which I sent 
to a prominent commission house - 
Chicago, with the request for a report a 
to the quality and size of the goods. One 
of the ion members spoke quite flatter- 
ingly of its extra size and fine quality, 
after having made a test of its merits on 
his own table. 

In the autumn more tobacco stems were 
laid over the hills, and four or five inches 
of stable-manure spread over the patch. 
The crop, delayed by the cold weather 
and drouth, was a few days late in making 
its appearance, but when the shoots did 
show above ground they were superior in 
size even to those of the previous year. 

If a very large size and rapid growth are 
desirable qualities in asparagus, they may 
be secured by the fertilizers I have used, 
and probably by the use of potash alone. 
—F. A. M., Ill. 


MANURE THE GARDEN 

Perhaps the vegetable crops did not 
grow as well as they might have even 
with the weather conditions as they were. 
This may have been due to lack of fertility 
in the soil. It is very seldom that a well 
fertilized garden soil fails to produce a 
uniformly satisfactory crop of vegetables. 

Of all the garden fertilizers, none is 
superior to stable manure. 

Stable manure carries nitrogen, phos- 
phorous, and potash, the three chief ele- 
ments of fertility. Not only does it carry 
these plant foods, but it contains decaying 
vegetable matter and the bacteria already 
at work which make the decaying vegeta- 
tion available as plant food for crops. 

Use plenty of manure on the garden. 
You will not find a more profitable place 

on the farm for the manure. A ton of well 
rotted manure to every eight square rods 
of the garden area isnone too much, in fact 
some advise still more. 

For garden conditions, even better re- 
sults are had by supplementing the manure 
with about fifty pounds of acid phosphate 
to each ton of manure applied. 


PREPARE TO PLANT TREES 
While there are sections of the country 
in which only the spring planting of trees 
is advisable, in every section of the country 
whether fall planting is the rule or spring 
planting, fall preparation of the ground 
fos planting is an essential point. In fact, 
it is a more important point than most 
people seem to realize. 
he ideal time for planting trees in the 
spring is just as early as the ground can 
be mn Fok j If time must be taken in the 
spring to prepare the ground for the trees 
or plants, it means just that much time 
lost in getting the trees and plants estab- 
lished, 
Plow the ground deeply this fall, and 
if you are going to plant this fall, disc 
nd harrow Where spring planting is 
done the ground may be allowed to re- 
main rough and worked down early in 
the spring. Some even lay off the ground 
and dig holes for spring set trees in the 





fall, so that they are ready to set the trees 
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Buy an implement as you 
would a pure-bred cow 


When buying a pure-bred cow, you first 
make sure that the animal is of a strain or 
breed of known production ability. 





You can pick a dependable implement or 
tractor the same way. 

Go back over the service records of the va- 
rious makes and you will find that those 
machines that run on Hyatt roller bearings 
have the most hours of continuous trouble- 
free service to their credit. 

No farmer ever had to stop to adjust a 
Hyatt anti-friction bearing. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 
NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Bufialo 


Pittsburgh 


Huntington 


Worcester Philadelphia 
Minneapolis Milwaukee 
Cleveland Indianapolis 





HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 








JUDGE A FEED GRINDER BY ITS BEARINGS 








Oe) Your Ford 


—SAW YOUR 
GRIND your Fat reeD 


ILL YOUR SILO 





Why Buy an Engine When a Low-Priced 


“WORK-A-FORD” 


can be used with your Ford for all belt work? Your 
Ford has a powerful engine. It will outlast the car 
ond a you = tas well use it ond gave your money. 


PI ye Just drive up and book on 
EB torest A J ‘tertch ad pre my lates 
engine ote for free circular 10-day offer. 


WORK-A-FORD €0., 690 Madlon Terminal, CHICAGO 
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in the spring with the least possible work. 

In any case, whether the holes are dug 
in the fall or not, they should be | 
enough to allow the roots to be placed in 
« natural position. The earth should be 
nacked firmly about the roots of the tree 
in order that the tree may be held erect. 

When the trees are taken from the 
bundle, expose the roots as little as pos- 
sible to the air. We would prefer to take 
them to the field in a barrel of mud, then 
transfer them direct from the mud to the 
earth with as little delay as possible. 

In the case of fall set trees, pruning may 
be delayed until the spring. When setting 
trees in the spring, we prefer to prune 
them as they are set out. In this way, all 
chance of omitting this important opera- 
tion is eliminated. If you set out your 
trees this fall be sure the stock is well ma- 
tured in the nursery before digging. 


HOW TO PREVENT APPLE SCALD 


(pple*seald does much damage, and is 
particularly serious on the Grimes, Rome 
Beauty, York Imperial, Arkansas, Wag- 
ener, Stayman Winesap, Rhode Island 
Greening, but will attack almost any 
variety. Last fall, visiting several large 
“pre ranches, I saw hundreds of boxes of 
the fruit thrown out because it had been 
jamaged by scald. 

Large apples, and those forced late in 
the fall by heavy rains, are, according to 
Wisconsin apple growers, more suscep- 
tible to seald than other fruit. Apples 
scarred and russeted by powdery mildew, 
and such as are picked green are also more 
susceptible. e holding of apples in 
closed packing sheds or in unrefrigerated 
cars is frequently the cause of scald in 

storage. The fruit scalds less in boxes, or 

ventilated barrels than it does in the 
usual commercial barrels. Many of 
the northwestern apple growers use 
barrels with fifteen holes, three-fourths 
of an ineh by four inches in size, cut in 
the staves, and these receptacles have 
been found very satisfactory. The room 
in which the boxes or barrels are stored 
must also be thoroly ventilated. Correct 
ventilation and the use of oiled wrappers 
(not waxed) will almost entirely prevent 
scald. Experienced growers say that the 
oilin wrappers, should be approximately fif- 
teen percent of their weight. —C,. O., Minn. 


AN ORCHARD TO FIT THE FARM 
Continued from page 34 

However, do not imagine for a single 

moment that you will have to wait for- 

ever to get fruit. I am reminded of an 

ald gentleman in eastern Nebraske who 








ad built a new house on one corner of his |, 


aa when he was a little past seventy 
vears of age. He hadn’t reached eighty 
when I visited him, attracted to his place 
by his well-kept score or two of trees. 
‘‘When I planted these trees seven years 
ago a thought entered my head that may- 
e | would never eat fruit from them. But 
| put that thought aside for a better one. 
| have grandchildren that would, and 
erhaps their children’s children. I just 
took care of these trees the best I could, 
nd I have eaten fruit from all but two 
rees, those apples right there 
But why speak oF planting trees and 
lants now when our harvest even is not 
il over? Simply because this is the 
roper season to think about planting. 
in many sections fall planting is the rule. 
t is time to do more than merely think 
those localities. This is also the time 
prepare the land where spring plant- 
g is the rule. And, anyway, it 
Lys to order the nursery stuff you are 
ing to plant in the fall. The nursery- 
in naturally serves first the customer 
ho comes first, and the first to come gets 
e cream of the season’s plant produe- 
n. Even if you have to plant ia the 
ring, it is a fine idea to order the fall 
fore, and let the nurseryman make the 
rder up from the best of his stock, for 
pring delivery. 
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To Farmers! 


Complete Training in Power Machinery Construction, 
Operation and Use at the Seventh Annual 


ADV AME: RUMELY 
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Last year, hundreds of farmers received 
this fine training. Now another opportu- 
nity is offered. Don’t miss this chance. 
Mail the coupon without delay. Find out 
how you can have a glorious trip and re- 
ceive this entire course of expert training. 
It makes no difference what type of 
tractor you now own. Mail the coupon at 
once. There is no obligation. 


What We Teach You 

In these successful Power Farming 
Schools we teach you the construction 
and operation of the tractor, separator, 
and other power farming machinery. You 
learn their functions and their parts, what 
they do and how they do it. You learn to 
use them more efficiently and how to get 
better results. 

Think what this will mean in your farm 


work, You get more power — better re- 
sults from your machinery. You know 
what to do and what not to do. You save 
time. You save money. Your machinery 
lasts longer. You get better crops and 
bigger profits. Just mail the coupon. Let 
us present al/ the facts as thousands of 
dealers and farmers know them. 


There Will Be a School Near You 


This year makes the seventh season of 
these schools. Each will be a complete 
school, requiring the transportation of 
five full carloads of equipment, together 
with expert instructors. It is the most 
elaborate outfit of its kind. 

Mail the coupon NOW. Find out how you 
may receive this instruction. Learn the reason- 
able entrance requirements. We will send infor- 
mation promptly, including the time and place 
of school nearest your home. There is no obliga- 
tion. Mail the coupon at once. Address Dept. A. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc. 


(Incorporated) 







La Porte, Indiana 


The Advance-Rumely lire 





includes kerosene tractors, 
steam engines, grain and 
rice threshers, husker 
shredders, alfalfa and clo- 
ver hullers, silo fillers and 
motor trucks. 














SERVICED THROUGH 33 
BRANCHES AND 
WAREHOUSES 


FREE 


Advance-Rumely 

Thresher Co., Inc. 
(INCORPORATED) 

Dept. A, La Porte, Indiana 


‘Please send at once complete information 
about your Power Farming Schools and how 
farmers can attend free. I operate a farm of 


in this coupon 


jor full details— 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 


IS IN A DEMONSTRATION TEAM 

I am a student of Orland Consolidated 
school, Lake county, South Dakota, and 
am in the first year of high school. Our 
home economics 
teacher was deter- 
mined to have a 
demonstration team 
and has two girls in 
high school who give 
demonstrations. She 
chose Katherine Fol- 
ney, my cousin, and 
myself as demon- 
strators, and Mary 
MeQuillen as alter- 











nate, all of Lake 
county, South Da- 
kota. 


We demonstrate salads. We have only 
given our demonstration in one public 
place as yet, but we intend to give it at 
several different places, also at the Orland- 
Clarno fair and at the county fair at 
Madison. We intend to carry it on to the 
state fair as successfully as the Orland 
boys’ clubs are doing. 

We are very much interested in our 
demonstration worknd with the help of 
our teacher, Miss Anderson, we expect to 
have a good team. I am very much inter- 
ested in the junior club department. of 
Successful Farming and am very pleased 
with the progress of club mates in different 
states { am sending a photograph of 
myself for the benefit of Successful Farm- 
ing. We hope to go right on thru with our 
demonstration like the Orland boys have 
with their judging and demonstrating.” — 
Helen McDonald 


THE WONDERS OF A SPIDER’S WEB 

The web of a spider is a kind of gum. 
When it comes from the spider’s body, it 
forms into a silky thread that is very fine, 
almost too fine to be measured. It would 
take perhaps more than a million strands 
to be as large as a hair of your head. One 
single strand of web has from 5,000 to 
6,000 strands of silk in it woven into a 
tiny rope that is far stronger than if it were 
made of steel 

No man could make a machine to weave 
a thread so small and yet have the strength 
of a spider’s web. 

The spider uses this web of finest silk to 
build its home and to catch its food such 
as flies and other insects. Without its web 
it would be helpless. 

The web is sticky and will cling to any- 
thing it touches. The spider often spins 
a web and after fastening one end, lets the 
wind blow the other until it fastens on to 
some other object where it wishes to attach 
its web. Then it has a tight rope to travel 
on. It then makes supports from all direc- 
tions to this web and the lines that cross 
irom side to side fasten at both ends. All 


lines pass exactly thru the center of the 
Then the spider goes to the outside 


web. 








Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


and spins lines around and around until 
the web is finished. It then hides near the 
web and when an insect gets fast, rushes 
out, seizes it and has a good meal. 

The spider is a real help in destroying 
insects. It is a mistake for anyone to 
think it a pest and kill it as so many people 
do. Very few spiders are poisonous and 
those that are would be perfectly harmless 
if left alone.—J. A. McC., Kans. 


PLANS COLLEGE COURSE 


Here is a very interesting letter for our 
juniors from Harry C. Morgan of Olm- 
sted county, Minnesota. Harry has a good 
start with pigs and his crop of corn and 
will no doubt carry out his plans. All 
success to him! 

“I received your letter and was very 
glad to feel that you were really interested 
m my project.. I am coming fine in my 
work. My pigs are gaining every day. 
I have not weighed them lately but they 
are growing fast. I have two for which I 
paid $6 each when they weighed 100 
pounds. I have been feeding them four 
pails of skimmilk a day and about six ears 
of corn. Yesterday I changed them into 
another yard where they can get plenty of 
grass. 

“T also bought a bushel and a half of 
certified Minnesota No. 13 corn with some 
of the money you loaned me. I am enclos- 
ing a snapshot of myself in the cornfield. 
It has been cultivated three times already 
and I intend to hoe it this week. It is 
growing fine but it will not average knee 








Harry Morgan in his cornfield 
high by the fourth of July because of the 
late spring. 

“In two years more I will finish high 
school and intend, if possible, to go to 
college and study plant work for my life 
career. I will be able to take the first two 
vears’ work in the junior college which we 
have at Rochester. I will finish the last 
two years at the University of Minnesota. 
My other plans are to get about ten acres 
of alfalfa started on the roughest land on 
our farm and to develop the rest of the 
place into a fruit farm. I am going into 
the nursery business on a small scale and 
sell to the neighbors. 





Grand champion group of hereford baby beef steers at the Iowa state fatr, fitted and fed 
by Marshall county club members 


“Your loan has helped me to make some 
money for an education and get my father 
interested in better seed corn and alfalfa. 
It will also give me a half-credit in high 
school for project work which is given in 
the Smith-Hu hes agricultural course. The 
corn and alfalfa clubs, of which I am a 
member, are a division of the Hayshaker 
club, an organization of the Rochester 
high school, and contains seventeen 
members. We had a meetin every 
Friday at the regular class oarted during 
the school term.’’—Harry C. Morgan. 


PIGS ARE GOOD ONES. 


You will find enclosed a picture taken 
about May Ist of ourselves and sows and 


pigs. 


The picture doesn’t show quite all 











Calvin and Floyd Cory 


of the pigs but you will get a fair idea of 
what they looked like at that time. Of 
course, they are bigger now. We have 
weaned them and they are doing excep- 
tionally well. 

We are not keeping a record of the 
amount we are feeding them. Perhaps 
we should, but that would be a little in- 
convenient for us as sometimes they all 
get mixed up with papa’s pigs and all eat 
together. They have plenty of alfalfa 

asture and separated milk, soaked oats 
yarley and wheat mixed. We also feec 
them some shelled corn.—Calvin and 
Floyd Cory, Sanborn county, S. D. 


GIRL RAISES TURKEYS 

Tillie Schmidgall of Crow Wing county, 
Minnesota, has sent a real contribution 
for our juniors interested in raising turkeys. 
Tillie is also interested in gardens. She 
and her mother are pals and partners in 
this interesting work and here is her 
report: 

“IT have my club work already well 
under way. I bought two turkeys at $3 
a hen. I am using my father’s gobbler. 
Early in the spring the turkeys started to 
lay. They went way off into the woods. 
We had an awful time finding them. After 
we found them we took away their eggs 
and after a few weeks we set them. We 
hatched young turkeys in four weeks. We 
had them in the house for a few days, then 
gave them to the mother turkey and fed 
them oatmeal for the first five or six days. 

After that I bought fifty young chickens 
o: which I have forty-two left, which I 
think is very good. I kept them in the 
house for a while after they were four days 
old, but not outside for it was too cold. I 
fed them oatmeal when they were about 
four days old, which was their first feed. 
I also gave them sour milk to drink. 

After they were older, I bought a sack 
of chick feed, which lasted over a month. 
I think the chickens look very nice for their 
age now. Of course, I didn’t care for them 
alone but my mother helped a little be- 
cause I didn’t have much experience in 
taking care of chickens. I have ten young 
turkeys, which are very nice. I am ver 
sorry I have no picture of myself and stoc 


but will send one later,” 
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Don’t store hard-won crops 
under leaky roofs— 


Look to your roofs now—before winter rains and 
snows come storming across your fields. Poor 
thrift, isn’t it, to leave expensive implements and 
hard-won crops stored under leaky roofs? Just as 
surely, it’s sound thrift to make every building on 
the farm tight and dry against the attacks of 
winter weather. 


Replace worn-out old roofs with roofs that last— 
Barrett Roofs. Sixty-six years of experience have 
taught The Barrett Company how to make 
roofings that are staunchly durable. 


Barrett Roofings meet every requirement of a 
good roof: 


(1) Lastingly weathertight. No rot—no rust. 


(2) Soundly economical, they’re low in first 
cost—lowest in cost per-year-of-service. 


(3) Free from maintenance expense—they 
need no painting or staining. 


(4) Highly fire-resistant, they’re a sure safe- 
guard against flying sparks and embers. 
This is doubly important to the man 
living far from a good fire department. 


Call on the nearest Barrett dealer. Ask to 
see Barrett Roofings. (Leading lumber, build- 
ing supply and hardware merchants carry 
them.) There’s a Barrett Roofing that’s 
definitely right for any building on your farm. 






ROOFINGS 


of Six Styles 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


A roll roofing of best grade roofing 
felt, saturated with high grade water- 
proofing material. Made in medium 
and heavy weights. Tough, pliable, 
Sastle, durable, low in price, and easy 
to lay. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring roll roofing. 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green oF 
blue-black. Popular for bungalows, 
garages, farm buildings. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


Handsome enough for the expensive 
home, economical enough for small 
farm house or cottage. Mineral-surfaced 
in beautiful shades of red, green, or 
blue-black, with extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base. Size 12” x 14”. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Identical in shape with Giant Shingles 
but not quite as heavy. Mineral-sur- 
faced in same beautiful colors. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Mineral- 
surfaced in beautiful shades of red, 
green, or blue-black. Two sizes—10 or 
1244 inches deep, both 32 inches long, 
providing two or three-ply roof. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The newest mineral-surfaced strip 
shingle. Colors: red, green, or blue- 
black. Can be laid in novel designs by 
interchanging color strips. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





‘suitable for the building (or buildings) checked. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 
40 Rector St., New York 


Please send me free literature describing roofing 
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GARAGE CORN CRIB 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
The Muscle Builder 


How Strong Are You? 


Can You Do These Things? 
Lift 200 lbs. or more overhead with one 
arm; Bend and break a horse-shoe; Tear 
two decks of playing cards; Bend spikes; 
Chin yourself with one hand. 


Can you do any of them? I can and many of my 
pupils can. It is remarkable the things a man really 
an do if he will make up his mind to be strong. It 
is natural for the human body to be strong. It 
is unnatural to be weak. One leading writer on 
»yhysical culture says: “It is criminal to be weak" 
{ have taken men who were ridiculed because @ 


their frail make-up and developed them into the 
strongest men of their locality 


I Want You For 99 Days 


These are the days that call for speed. It once 
took four weeks to crosa the ocean—now it takes 
less than one. In olden days it took years to de- 
velop a strong, healthy body I can completely 
transform you tn 90 days. Yes, make a complete 
change in your entire physical make-up. In 50 
days I guarantee to increase your biceps one full 
inch. I also guarantee to increase your chest two 
inches. But I don't quit there. I don't stop till 
you're a finished athiete—a real strong man. I 
will broaden your shoulders, deepen your chest 
strengthen your neck. I will give you the arms anc 
legs of a Hercules. I will put an armor plate of 
muscle over your entire body. But with {it comes 
the strong, powerful lungs that enrich the blood, 
putting new life Into your entire being. You will 
be bubbling over with strength, pep and vitality. 


A Doctor Who Takes His 
Own Medicine 


Many say that any form of oxercise is good, but 
this is not true. I have seen men working in the 
factories and mills who literally killed themselves 
with exercise. They ruined their hearts or other 
vital organs, ruptured themselves or killed off 
what little vitality they possessed 
I wis a frail weakling myself in search of health 
and strength. I spent years in study and research, 
analyzing my own defects to find what I needed 
After many tests and experiments, I discovered a 
secret of progressive exercising. I increased my own 
arms over six and a half inches, my neck three 
and other parts of my body in proportion 
become a pubiic benefactor, and im- 
N others. Physicians and the 
icial culture have testea 
‘ ed it to be the surest 
perfect manhood Do you 
: 1 proportioned body and the 
abundance o that goes with it? Are you 
true to yourself? If so, spend a pleasant half hour 
in learning how to attain it. The knowledge is 
ours for the asking 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT”’ 





















IT IS FREE 

contains forty-three full-page photographs of 

self and some of the many prize-winning pupils 

I have trained. Some of these came to me as 

i) weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look 

t n over now, and you will marvel at their present 

physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a 

real inspiration to you. It will thrill you through 

and through. All I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost 

of wrapping and mailing and it is yours to keep 

This will not obligate you at all, but for the sake 

of yur fut and happiness, do not put it 

off. Send ti t now, before you turn this 
page 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1210, 305 Broadway, New York City 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1210, 305 Broadway, New York City 








Dear Sir I enclose herewith 10 cents for which 
you are to send me, without any obligation on my 
pert whatever, acopy of your latest book M uscular 

evelopmen Please write or print plainly.) 
Name 
Address 
City State 




















The winning judging team from Mitchell county, Iowa. Left to right: G. H. Munger, 
coach; Loyal Becker, alternate, Russell Stock, Harold Sullwan and Cyril Bodenstewner 
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CLUB MEMBERS SET NEW RECORD 


OWA baby beef club members broke all 
records at the Iowa state fair this year. 


They showed 501 baby beeves of splendid 
type and quality, representing the largest 
and best baby beef show ever held any- 
where. Two thousand club calves were 
on feed this year in Iowa, the best of 
which were shown at the Iowa state fair. 
The pig club members showed over 400 
club pigs of fine quality. Sheep club 
members were present with 100 sheep and 
the club poultry division footed up 530 
purebred chickens. 


Over 325 club girls put on demonstra- 


tions in home economics representing 
clothing, shoes, canning, bread baking, 
meal preparation, house furnishing and a 
health contest. The girls’ dormitory was 
filled to overflowing and their exhibits 
and demonstrations attracted thousands of 
fair visitors. 


Over 800 club boys filled the boys’ 


dormitory and the club dining hall was 
filled twice each meal before everybody 
was served. Fair officials said the boys’ 
and girls’ club feature was one of the out- 
standing departments of the fair. lowa 





Elmer Dannen with his champion 


club leaders and members established a 
new record in all departments of their 
work and they had a wonderful time. 


Marshall county carried off the chief 


honors in baby beef competition. ‘This 
|county won first in the junior shorthorn 
class, the blue ribbon going to Philip 
McLean of Marshall county. This 
county also won first place in senior angus 
calves, the winner being Elmer Dannen. 
Elmer also won the grand champion with 
his “Prince Cap.” The reserve champion 
went to Winfield Rosenberger of Grundy 
county on a hereford named “Woodey.’ 
tobert Ralph of Sac county won the 
blue ribbon in the senior shorthorn class. 


, 


Marshall county won first in the county 


group with shorthorns, also on herefords 
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and angus. She won the champion county 
group with a bunch of herefords shown on 
page 44. Henry county won first on the 
mixed champion group. 

Elmer Dannen, owner of the champion, 
fed his animal shelled corn, oilmeal and 
clover hay. The cost of feeding was twelve 
cents per pound with a daily gain of two 
pounds two ounces. The calf cost $50 
and was put on feed November 1, 1923 
The initial weight was 500 pounds and the 
finish, 1,010 pounds. Elmer has been « 
member eight years in the pig and baby 
beef clubs. 

I asked Elmer what he had learned in 
club work and he responded: “I have 
learned how to feed and judge livestock 
I have also learned that purebred stock is 
best and while I have had splendid success, 
I have experienced hardships and the road 
has not always been easy. I am going to 
be a livestock farmer and I hope that every 
club member goes back to the farm after 
taking a college course. Of course, | 
could not follow dry lot feeding with a 
bunch of cattle as the cost would be too 
great and I believe in raising your own 
stock for market.” 

Elmer, like most boys and girls inter- 
viewed, is going to college and prepare 
himself to be a successful farmer. 


HER PIGS DO WELL 


“My spotted poland farrowed eight 
fine pigs the second of May. She has six 
red ones and one white one, and the other 
is spotted. They sure are dandy pigs. I 
am enjoying the fun of taking care of 
them. 

“| feed them oats and skimmilk. Some- 
times I give them a little soaked corn. 
They are pasturing on about two acres of 
green oats. Betty is doing fine with her 
pigs. They weigh about thirty pounds 
each. I weaned them about two weeks 
ago. The sow is still looking good. I put 
them in the barn at night and put each 
one in a pen by itself. 

“When I take a pail in my hands the 
old spotted sow and Betty are sure to fol- 
low just like pet lambs.’”—Louisa Spren- 
ger, Faulk county, 8. .D. 


A CHAMPION JUDGING TEAM 


Mitchell county, Iowa, won first in the 
livestock and corn judging contest at the 
lowa state fair this year. The winners 
were Russell Stock, Harold Sullivan and 
Cyril Bodensteiner. The team had a 
score of 2,145 points. These boys have 
learned how to pick out good livestock 
and, of course, they believe in purebreds. 
They won thru good team work and 
expect to go to college. They won a $50 
loving cup, trips to the Interstate Fair at 
Sioux City and to the International Live 
Stock show at Chicago. 

In answer to a question as to the benefits 
of club work, Harold Sullivan remarked: 
‘‘We have learned the value of team work, 
cooperation and organization and hope to 
become leaders in our community. We 
appreciate the help given us by our coach 
and club leader.” 
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WRITES TO CLUB MEMBERS 

With his purebred duroc gilt, Frances 
Landreth, Ringgold county, Torte won a 
trip to the short course at Ames. Frances 

is p proud of his gilt 
and will no doubt 
give a good account 
of himself and his pig 
this year. 

“When I bought 
her,” writes Frances, 
“my gilt weighed sev- 
enty-two pounds. | 
started her on fresh 
milk and oatmeal. At 
the end of the month 
I changed to ground 
oats and corn, also 
fed some tankage and 
pig meal. When I 
showed her, she weighed 248 pounds, altho 
not carrying very much flesh at that time. 
But she won first place over all breeds. I 
am not in the pig club work this year, but 
I do belong to the boy scouts. I am help- 
ing dad by plowing corn and doing other 
farm work. Betty and I are good pals and 
I am learning how to raise good stock.” 


STARTING A DAIRY HERD 

Early last spring Raymond and Benny 
Papachek of Benson county, Nort 
Dakota, decided to start in business for 
themselves. Their pictures and reports 
show that they are well on the way to 
success. Here is what the boys are feeding: 

“We are feeding twenty-six pounds of 
milk daily to each calf, along with a ration 
of ground oats and barley, some hay and 
green grass, fresh water ‘and salt, with 
plenty of exercise. And we curry our 
calves twice daily.” 

Raymond's calf gained sixty-five pounds 
the first month and sixty-eight the second. 


— — _~ 























eine and Benny Papachek 


Benny’s gained 129 pounds in the two 
months, about the same as Raymond’s. 
Both Raymond and Benny propose to 
raise their calves and develop a herd. 
Club work, with the help of the county 
agent, is teaching the boys how to raise 
and feed dairy calves and how to manage 
their animals. They belong to the War- 
wick Holstein Breeders association and are 
going to have some real experiences in 
judging and showing calves this year. The 
bovs give the county agent credit for 
helping them get started and in learning 


the good points of dairy cattle. The 
junior club department wishes them and 
the rest of our members and leaders all 
possible suecess this year 





Doing oom. operations in less time is 
one way of ucing costs and increasing 
opportunities for profit. Of twelve farm- 
ers in Jackson county, Kansas, one took 
seven hours to plow an acre, another took 


little less than two hours, while the 
average was a little more than three hours 
per acre Che man plowing an acre every 
hours used a gang plow and five 

rses. The man plowing an acre in 
seven hours used a walking plow and two 
horses. The first man had the lower cost 


plowing an acre and consequently could 
crop at lower costs.—W. E. G.., 


proauce his 
Kansas. 
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onamoto 


(formerly MenaMobile ) 


UILS & GREASES 
“Ever Since the Birth ofthe Industry 


MenaMotor Oils, because of 
their superior lubricating qualities, 
keep tractors operating 100% 
efficiently, cut down upkeep costs 
and add many years to the life of 
the machine. Tractor 
Oil stands up under the hottest 
and hardest operating conditions. 
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For years it has been proving its : 
efficiency and economy for tractor 
owners in all sections of the w 
e also 
country. manufacture 
? Sunlight Axle 
No matter for what use—in Grease, 


Mo haA 
tractor, truck or motor car—there tas 


is a MonaMotor Oil or Grease Geld Medal Cup 
best suited to lubricate it properly. and other 
Ask for MenaMotes —and insist on diene ‘oetlere 
getting the genuine! 


MONARCH MANUFACTURING 
SoSeane . 

Council seus, Ta. Toledo, Ohio 

rancisco, Calif. 
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NOW DAD’S PARTNER 

Five years ago 
Herbert Willer of 
Woodbury county, 
Iowa, became a 
member of one of 
the boys’ and girls’ 
pig clubs. He had 
one little purebred 
hampshire pig on 
the farm where his 
father had a lot of 
grade hogs. From| 
this one hs umpshire | 
pig, the boy has 
built up a herd by 
following the meth- 
ods taught to club 
members by county agents agd other ex- 
tension workers. 

It was soon evident that the junior Wil- 
ler was outdoing Willer senior, and the 
father, made the son a business proposi- 
tion. He offered to furnish the feed and 
housing for future hog-raising activities 
on the farm, if the boy would contribute 
the foundation stock and the manage- 
ment, the division of profits to be fifty- 
fifty. The grade hogs were sold off the 
farm—the “and son” partnership now 
owns 200 purebred hogs and modern 
equipment. 

Young Willer’s first work along this 
line was in feeding a shorthorn calf. This 
animal gained 625 pounds in nine and a 
half months. He has exhibited shorthorns 
and hampshires with success, winning 
first in the junior class of hampshire gilts 
at the 1923 Sioux City Intra-State fair. 

This is but one illustration of an in- 
creasing number of young farm people 
who are carrying on profitable farm enter- 
prises which they have developed from 
the start they obtained in their clubs. 
Young Willer strictly adhered to the best 
principles of the business, keeping exact 
records of all of his work.—T. R. 


WILL BECOME STOCK FARMERS 

I bought two registered duroc sow pigs. 
They cost $25. I am feeding my pigs 
middlings and sixty percent tankage and 
let them run on sweet clover pasture. They 
are doing fine. They have so far eaten 
about eighty-five pounds of middlings and 
I have also fed them 170 quarts of milk. I 

















Sverre and Einar Lindvig 


am well satisfied with my pigs. I have 
tried to organize a club here but have not 
iad much success yet. 

I intend to be a livestock farmer and 
ll use my money for an education and 
ther things. I intend to go thru high 
\00l and part college.—Einar Lindvig. 

[ bought four pigs for $20 at asale. The 
gs were about three months old. The 
gs are a mixture of duroc and other 
reeds. They have eaten the following 
‘e I purchased them: two sacks of 
rts, tankage, oats, wheat and wheat 
reenings. Now the pigs are running on 
et clover pasture and I am feeding 
m two pails of screenings morning and 
ght and they are doing fine on it. I 
ght sell these pigs this fall if I can get 
good price for them. [I will sell them, 

the loan and buy sheep for the 
lance. I will buy purebred sheep if 
sible. — Sverre Lindvig, Bottineau 
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1 Lee Union-Alls are neat in nce. 
They are tailored to fit and properly 
shaped, with good looks built in. They shrink 
less than any other one-piece work suit made. 
2 Lee Union-Alls give extra long wear. 
Only the best cloth obtainable for work 
garments —close-woven, long-fibre cotton, 
thoroughly tested for tensile strength—is used 
in the manufacture of Lee Union-Alls. 
3 Lee Union-Alls protect the body. They 
cover the body from head to foot, keeping 
out dirt, grease, chaff and straw. 
Lee Union-Alls give solid comfort. They 
are made roomy and comfortable, with no 
binding belt, no chafing suspenders, no double 
thickness at the waist. They are easy to slip 
on or off. 
8 Lee Union-Alls include many long- 
wear features. They have triple-stitched 
seams, riveted rustproof buttons, rip-proof 
burttonholes, and reinforced strain points. 
6 Lee Union-Alls have eight handy pock- 
ets. One of them is the specially designed 
Lee 3-in-| safety watch pocket. 


Trenton, N. J. South Bend, Ind. 
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10 reasons why you should 


Lee Union-Alls 


Lee Union-Alls are made for safety. 

They have no dangerous flapping loose 
ends to catch in moving belts, gears or pul- 
leys. They have no suspenders, no belts, no 
straps, no open back. 


Lee Union-Alls take the place of other 
clothing. They are best suited for all 
work on the farm. They can be kept clean 
easily. They save other clothing. In winter, 
they can be worn over other clothing. 


9 Lee Union-Alls are the most econom:« 
ical to buy. They give remarkably long 
wear. They give long, unequaled service. The 
Quality features in Lee Union-Alls make them 
the most economical to buy. 


10 Lee » ga are the most popular 
work garment in America. Their 
supremacy for remarkably long wear is well 
known. Where the work is che hardest on 
clothing, there can be found many Lee 
Union-Alls. Lee Union-Alls are identified 
by the Lee Label, and the name embossed on 
the buttons. 


Slip into a pair of Lee Union-Alls at your dealer's and judge for yourself 
their wearing qualities, comfort features and fine tailoring. 


Manufactured by 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


San Francisco, Cal. 





























The Lee line of work clothing includes Lee Overalls, 
Work Shirts and Pants, made under the same high 


amous Lee Union-Alls, 
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WINTER sot ARTERS FOR BEES 
Cont ed from page 15 

recommendation to pack all stands in units 
of four in heavy winter cases. In a com- 
mercial apiary or out apiary located near 
woods one of the most practical and 
simplest treatments is to wrap the sides, 
back and part of the front of hive with dry 
leaves, holding them in place by means of 
a strip of fine mesh wire as described and 
uséd by the Dadants. This latter method, 
while failing to provide the almost ideal 
nsulation of the sawdust in the heavy 
winter case, lends itself to more wide use 
on the farm and in large apiaries and in an 
.verage winter r peobab ly will supply all the | 
protection actually needed. A super set 

* the brood chamber and then filled 
vith a sack of dry leaves will help to pre- 


vent the escape of heat upward and at the | 


same time it may save colonies from un- 
due moisture. Simgle stands may be pro- 
tected thus, or they may be placed in a 
row and several packed together. Dry 
leaves burn readily and care must be 
taken to prevent the packing from getting 

vW here winters are very severe and : 
good cellar is available the cellar is next to 
ideal Howev ver oe temperature must be 


carefully ma ined, the cellar kept dark 
nd quiet, ar id: winter stores must be of 
high qualit Then, too, the spring must 


be free from late frosts or cold rainy 
&pells after the bees come out The cellar 
works best in the northern regions 

re sun up. remember that for safe 
wintering each colon rv shou ld | he well 21 ‘p- 
plied with young, fall - reared workers 
with nlenty or gow 1. “qua ui ty hone, in “the 
brood chamber, in a comfortable hive 
sheltered from the winter winds and 
wrapped. nacked or PD nce treated to 
protect the brood chamber and winte 
luster from sudden and undue changes in 
emperature 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 18 

nder Hinduism woman has no rights 

She is married at an early age without her 

onsent or choice If her husband dies 

often she is accused of causing his death 

by some sinfulness in a previous life. Now 


ehe } despised lnored starved and re- 
fused all the JOVS « f life Her only hore of 
immortality, until recently, was to die 


< her hushand’s funeral! 


would be true to this day had British law 


nvre The Same 


not pronibite 
Another great religion of Indi: 

Buddhisn It had its origm in Ind 
Gautama Buddha was the founder and for 
tort years he taugnt a sarnati near 
Benares the sacred city of India. He died 
there.543 B. ¢ He never claimed to be 
of drvme origm nor to liave the power to 
work muracle He taught charity, kind- 


ness, truth and chastity He was the first 
great religious leader to preach the broth- 
ernood Of Tian and who enjomed love tor 


all mankin« He taught self-control and 
Loe restraining OI anger and lust 

For a while it seemed as tho Buddhism 
would reform Brahmanism but was later 


t driven out of India. Buddhism has | 
read over many other countries, how-/| 


today the religion of about- 

1e-third of the human race There are 

bout ten million Buddhists in India 
. 


oda Under this religion, also, woman | 
degraded and about the only hope she 


oF enjoying the future existence 1s to} 


ebor t Ina 


Dbrahmanism, the most power- 


ligion of India at the present tume is 
mmedanism There are seventy 
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Master of 
Rural Transport 


ME-SAVING travel combines with 

sureness of performance to make the 
Speed Wagon most faithfully serve the 
rural owner. 








Keen understanding of the farmer’s haul- 
age needs shows in every phase of Speed 
Wagon design and manufacture. Mighty 
power, brute endurance, pneumatic tires, 
moderate chassis weight, driving simplicity, 
load capacity,— 


All are embodied so that stall-free opera- 
tion—anywhere, anytime and with any 
load—becomes a fact. 


Only the Speed Wagon has the Speed 
Wagon’s combination of economy-making 
features,—moderate price, remarkably low 
operating costs and long lasting qualities. 
However figured, the Speed Wagon saves 
more and earns more than any other 
commercial car built. 

Capacity, 500 to 2500 pounds. Twelve standard bodies 

—open and closed cabs. Chassis price $1185 at eo | 


More than 100,000 in operation. Designed an 
manufactured in the big Reo shops,—not assembled. 


\~ MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


IAN TED! $1600 to $2300 Year 

NU: S.RAILWAY MEN—BOYS 18 OR OVER SHOULD 
MAA IL MAIL COUPON IMMEDIATELY 

Fa ly 


without charge (1) sample 
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Sirs: Railway Mail 

Vg oh aap oee & on 2 

| U ‘$) send Bot cincce 08 wh ich 
| ecmuinalous held; (4) free sample coaching 


Steady Work—No Layotis—Paid Vacations 
| Travel See Your Country | GE RTRs Seties 


Big Opportunity for Farmers 
Common Education Gufficent— Address pedeerere.s epeeee gecesevees 
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million of these in India. The founder Plumb Patent Take-up Wedges 


of this religion was born in Arabia . 
about 600 A. D. It always has been keep handle always tight 


propagated by force or conquered by the 
sword. If a Mohammedan can kill a 
Christian or any one else he classes as 
n infidel, he believes this deed will assure 
him of paradise. 

Under Mohammedanism woman is “un- 
leome at birth, untaught in youth, un- 
loved in marriage, uncared for in old age, 
nd unmourned in death. She is told that 
he has no soul, no relationship to God, 
nd cannot pray, and has no hope of the 







future after death.’’ Neither is there anv 
place in Mohammedanism for a little 
ld. It is wholly a man’s religion. Its 


:ven is a sensual paradise. A Moham- 
medan will not drink water from a vessel 
ised by a Hindu, so at the railway stations 

India there are always two drinking 
places, one for Mohammedans and one for 
Hindus. 

Che finest temples in India are the Jain 
femples. This religion is something like 
the Buddhist and its chief principle is 

Regard for life is the highest virtue.” 
These people represent the best type of 
people and most intelligent class, generally 
the merchants who deal im clothing and 
jewelry. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all these 
religions, in some respects at least, is that 
f the Parsees. Zoroaster was the founder 
if this religion and it came from Persia. S wh t t 
Most of the Parsees of India live in or near ee a you ge 
Bombay. They were driven out of Persia . 
by the Mohammedans more than a thou- 

nd years ago. They practically domi- in a e 
nate the city of Bombay altho they only 

ike up one in twenty of the population 
f the city. I have seen many of their q 
great banking houses in the heart of this y OU get more for your aaeys solid 

tv and their luxurious homes on or near steel, not welded; made in one piece— 
Malabar Hill not two, as ordinar 
‘ . r axes are. 

One of the sights of India is the Towers f : Y 
| Silence on Malabar Hill where these You get a spring-tempered head 
Parsees dispose of the bodies of their dead. that will not batter when used for 

» them the ground is sacred and must not drivi q 
e polluted by the bodies of-the dead. Fire riving wedges or in rough work 

also sacred to them so the dead cannot around the farm. 
be cremated. On the top of these Towers . 

f Silence they lay the bodies of the loved You get an eye that will not 

es and in an hour or two the vultures stretch or buckle when head is 
hammered or handle is wedged 

tight. It is armor-plate toughened 

to give you better service. 









Look for 
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Handle 


with the 


Black 
Head 
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Trade Mark Reg, 
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trip every particle of the flesh from the 
nes. | 
Such are the great religions of India in 
t a brief word. All of these pagan 
gions give one a backward look and are 
h degrading and demoralizing. India 
lay is the answer to Hinduism and the 
idest country on the globe. Turkey and 
\rabia tell the story of Mohammedanism, 
rma and Japan give the story of Bud- 
m. But all of them are in India and 
people dominated by them are not a 
t better than their forefathers a 
ousand years ago 
The only bright spots in India are 
se where Christianity has touched 
he same is true in all countries. Perhaps | 
best of all heathen religions is Bud-| 
and yet Christianity has done more | 
Japan in fifty years than Buddhism 
s done during the five hundred years it 
s been in the saddle in that country 
ristianity is the hope of the world. It 
ne points to the future and gives man- | ‘. 
| the upward look. It was Lowell who FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
fied the skeptics “to point to any spot 
> earth ten miles square, where a 
man could live in decency, sup- 
ng and educating his children, where | 
reverenced, infancy protected, 
nhood honored, and human life held ! 
regard, where tl 


~’You get a blade tapered for 
fast cutting, to clear the cut after 
every stroke—and stronger under 
the eye. 

You get a bit that holds its edge, 
tempered all the way through for 
two full inches—no soft steel to 
grind into, no weld to break. 


And you get the Plumb Take-up 
Wedge, that keeps the red handle 
always tight on the black head! 


At good hardware stores. Single bit, $2.40; 
double bit, $3 (except in Far West and Canada.) 











he gospel of Christ 
t gone and cleared the way and made | 
y and society respectable.” 





e Views of Far Lands” may now be ob-| 
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FEEDING THE MARKET TOPPERS 


Williamson Wants Only Choice Steers In His Lots 


By BOYD RIST 


EEDING market toppers has been John Williamson’s 

business for thirty years. He specializes in cattle and 

hogs, a combination that works nicely on his farm in 
G county, Nebraska. In addition to topping the market 
with practically every shipment, he has also won his share of 
honors at the various fat stock shows. For the past few years 
his record includes: Three silver cups awarded for best bred 
hampshire hogs, also grand champion carload of fat barrows 
Denver and Sait Lake City, and the grand champion load of 
fat steers at Denver. In 1923 he won grand champion and 
reserve champion carload prizes on fat barrows at Denver. 
This partial record is mentioned to show his experience with 
this particular kind of cattle and hog feeding. 

Before any consideration of feeding e iences can be made, 
it is necessary to know the quality cattle handled. For 
instance, some feeders make a specialty of feeding “‘dog steers’’ 
and ‘‘kickbacks” that go begging on the average feeder market. 
Others concentrate their 
feeding efforts in a fair to 


We are particularly interested in Williamson’s more recent 
experiences, so I asked him to tell something about his feeding 
operations the past few years. “For the past two years I have 
started my cattle feeding operations in January. The steers 
were on the market in November, December and January. 
This past year I fed eighty-one head of choice herefords, of 
which fifty-one were short classified in the winter 
show as junior yearlin he other thirty were senior year- 
lings. I prefer to feed the junior yearlings for two reasons: they 
sate belies and cheaper quine end ¢ satisfy the present 
market demand. The general market does not want many of 


the big carcasses. 
ago I shipped to the Kansas 


“Both last year and two 
City Royal Stock Show and the International at Chicago. I 


did not in on the prizes offered, but made fairly good sales. 
My cattle sold at Kansas City for $14.25 in 1922 and for $12.50 
in 1923. I shipped the larger cattle to Chi both years. 


They sold for $12.50 in 
1922 and $12 in 1923. I 





good steer. Williamson 
wants only the choicest of 
the lot. I asked the junior 
Williamson, who has also 
made an enviable record at 
the market centers, why he 


feeds only the 

feeders. “I make every 
effort to feed for a profit, of 
course,” he replied. “But 


if I didn’t like the business, 
I wouldn’t be im it. My 
early training I guess in- 
stilled into my blood the 
desire for a bunch of good- 
looking cattle in my feedlot. 
I couldn’t make a success 
out of feeding scrubs be- 
cause I don’t want them 
around. 

“I presume feeders of 
plain cattle make good 
money some years, espe- 
cially if their purchase 

rice remains consistently 
ow and feed is correspondingly cheap. I feed choice cattle, 
first, because I like to have them around, second, because they 
are more —— their feed, third, i = carry them oe 
a longer peri eep on ing satisfactory gains. is 
is important because of Rictiedl dunaien et conditions. 
I prefer to feed short yearlings and give them a long feed, not 
less than ten months, preferably eleven or twelve months. The 
typical baby beef is my ideal, low set, thick and smooth. I 
established this type in my mind following my first experience 
in cattle feeding. 

‘“‘When I was twenty-one years old, I asked my father to let 
me feed a bunch of cattle on my own responsibility. I pur- 
chased at Kansas City twenty-five angus calves weighing 500 
pounds. When these particular calves came into the auction 
ring, I started bidding on them. My father was there at the 
time and without either of us knowing it, both of us placed bids 
on the cattle. As I learned afterward, my father’s bid was 
$5 per hundred. I put on another nickel and got the cattle. 
Perhaps those cattle cost me five or ten cents more a hundred in 
this case, but I was glad that my father put the entire responsi- 
bility of buying them on my shoulders at that time because it 
has helped me in my later operations. 

“TI paid father two cents a bushel above the market price for 
handling charges for the corn those calves ate. Other feed costs 
were charged against me at market prices. -I took those cattle 
to Chicago where they sold for $11.60 per hundred at an average 
weight of 1,130 pounds. I made $50 net per steer in this first 
deal The next year was not so good and I lost money. Per- 
haps it was a good thing because it keeps a person keyed up when 
you know your business is not always a sure thing.” 





This is the type of steer Williamson wants 


have held back a choice 
load of junior yearlings for 
the Western Stock Show at 
Denver. These will be sold 
the middie of January, 
1924.” : 

“Did you make a profit 
on those cattle?” I asked 
him. “A year ago I made 
a handsome profit because 
I paid $7 for forty-five 
shorthorn steers weighing 
an average of 610 pounds. 
Corn prices ave about 
fifty cents per bushel in 
1922. A year ago I paid 
eighty cents for a great deal 
of my corn and bought econ- 
siderable alfalfa hay at $20 
per ton. The steers fed that 

— white faces cost- 
ing at an average 
weight of 585 pounds. Flies 
were 'y bothersome 
that summer, which wor- 
ried the cattle a great deal. This checked their gains for over 
two months, but even at that I made a small profit. And when 
I consider t € gains on the hogs in the feedlot, the season was a 
profitable one.”’ 

I found Williamson like most feeders in this section, favoring 
a ration of corn and alfalfa as the principal feeds. However 
both last year and this year, he fed oilmeal and molasses f 
the last four months of the feeding period. 

Williamson explained his addition of these two feeds as 
follows: “I fed molasses feed because of its appetizing effect. 
on the steers. I am not satisfied unless my cattle eat heartily 
every day. I have found that the addition of about four pounds 
of molasses feed whets their appetities. The last two months 
the hereford steers were on feed the past year, each individual 
cleaned up twenty-two pounds of corn, four pounds of molasses 
feed, two pounds of oilmeal and some alfalfa hay every day. 
That’s a whale of a feed for a steer, but I like to see them stow 
it away. I can’t make any money on a steer if he does not eat. 
Corn in the erib has no me be forme. I want it to lay fat on the 
backs and sides of the cattle in the feedlot. 

“Nothing gives me greater pleasure than to see a bunch of 
choice cattle elean up ten to twelve bushels of corn a month for 
every steer in the lot. If my kind of cattle will eat, I am sure 
of a good gain.” 

Feeders in Calhoun county, Iowa, have recently shown by 
their records that molasses is an economical food. The Iowa 
experiment station is now testing out their methods in an ex- 
perimental way. Results from several northern stations have 
so far generally failed to justify the use of molasses for steers 
in amounts as large as five pounds per head daily. 








A bunch of Williamson’s whitefaces lined up in the feedlot 
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Gum-Dipped Cords 
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HROUGHOUT Agricultufal America — Firestone 
Pneumatic Truck Tires are speeding up haulage — 
delivering greater mileage — reducing truck repairs and 
depreciation—covering larger territory at lower cost per mile. 
This all-around performance in farm transportation is due 
largely to the special Firestone process—Gum-Dipping. 


Gum-Dipping Increases Cord Flexibility 
and Endurance 

The Gum-Dipping process, which impregnates and insu- 
lates each fibre, strand and cord with pure gum, provides 
Firestone Cord Tires with extraordinary strength and endur- 
ance. For years they gained highest distinction on the hardest 
jobs. They are preferred equipment on leading taxi-cab and 
bus lines—consistent winners in all important racing events 
—and chosen by millions of experienced motorists. 

The greater cushioning and wear resisting qualities, which 
gum-dipping gives to cord tires—regular, balloon and truck— 
permits passenger cars and trucks to haul full loads faster and 
farther—forcing their way through the rutted, bumpy lanes 
and sideroads—pulling through sand, mud, snow and ice with 
speed and security. 


Balloon Tires—Pioneered and Developed 
¢ by Firestone 

Having perfected the Gum-Dipping process and used it for 
years, it was logical for Firestone to pioneer the Balloon tire 
—for Gum-Dipping is a vital factor contributing to modern 
tire performance. The remarkable comfort, safety and car pro- 
tection of the Gum-Dipped Balloon immediately brought it 
into use as standard equipment with car manufacturers and 
owners. In 5,300,000 miles of observed performance on taxi- 
cabs and test cars and in the service of over 100,000 motorists 
— full-size Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords have demonstrated 
remarkable economy and dependability. 


Go to Your Nearest Firestone 
Dealer 











\ Have him show you the Pneumatic Truck Tires, 
the full-size Balloon, the regular cord and fabric 
tires. His stock includes a size and type of Fire- 
stone tire to meet every motoring and trucking 
requirement for the farm. 
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AMERICA SHOULD PRODUCE ITS OWN RUBBER STEER knsalont- 
























TAGGING BROOD SOWS 

Purebred sows are always tagged in 
order to keep their pedigrees correct, but 
I find it both convenient and _ profitable 
to tag my herd of grade sows also. Aside 
from keeping track of pedigvees, there are 
many other advantages in putting a num- 
ber tag in the ear of every sow kept for 
breeding purposes. 

I do not aon the herd boar to run at 
large with the brood sows. ‘Each sow is 
admitted to the breeding pen separately 
and removed the same day. Her number 
is kept in a record book with date when 
bred and due to farrow. In this way I 
soon find whether there are any sows in the 
herd disqualified for breeding and save 
time and feed by being able to fatten and 
market them without having to wait 
almost until farrowing time before finding 
out their defects. 

I used to allow the herd boar to run 
with the brood sows during the breeding 
season, a common practice among farmers, 
but last year after feeding a bunch of 
sows all winter, I discovered when too late 
that three in the herd would not breed. I 
had wasted time and feed on those three 
hogs where if I pad bred each separately 
and marked each, I could have substi- 
tuted three other sows in place of the 
three that failed. I would have been 
about eighteen spring pigs ahead. 

Some farmers object to the tagging 
system for ordinary grade sows, claiming 
that it takes too much time to bother with 
breeding each one separately and marking 
her. But when you consider that the pigs 
lost by non-breeding sows are worth to 
you when marketing time comes, any- 
where from $15 to $25 each, the loss 
mounts up to quite a figure. Those three 
sows which failed to farrow in my herd 
last year caused me a loss of at least $200 
in pigs to market besides the additional 
expense of feeding the sows thru the win- 
ter 

On the other hand, it is an easy matter 
to look over the herd each morning, select 
the sows to be bred that day, run them into 
a narrow pen leading from the boar pen; 
“snub them” over the snout with a slip 
noose rope, tie up the head to some con- 
venient support and snap a tag in the ear. 
Altho this work requires more time during 
the breeding season than the average 
farmer gives his sows at that time, the cer- 
tainty and convenience assured when the 
sows are farrowing in the spring more than 
justifies the extra labor and time.— A. W. 





FEEDING FROM THE CRIB 


Feeding fattening hogs directly from the 
crib does away with a good deal of carry- 


ing feed. Ralph Wright appreciated this 
when he built a self-feeder in one end of 
his big corn crib. He has a concrete 


feeding floor next to the crib and hog- 
house and the self-feeder is handy to the 
hogs 

The hogs do not get all the corn they 
want as they want it, but are fed twice a 
day. Wright scoops the ear corn of each 
feeding into the self-feeder and he thinks 
there is less wasted 

The self-feeder extends across one end 
of the large corn crib and is made of 1x2 
inch strips with the exception of one end 
which is tight to hold tank He regu- 
lates the amount of corn and tankage the 
hogs get and saves considerable work by 
his arrangement of theself-feeder—M. W., 
low i 

Wherever you find livestock in large 
numbers, you find a fertile soil and a 
prosperous people. 
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[T is 9 simple matter to insure 
work-comfort for every horse 
—o, TAPATCO Stuffed 


pa desea 
y every city, town and hamlet. 


TAPATCO 


CoOL ADS 
Patented Hook Attachment 


ONLY ON TAPATCO. 


= , — this fastener. 


a complete line 
Pat. in U.S. of Riding Soa le Pads ads and both Pad. 
Pat. fn’ Can. —— 
April 6, 15 = FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & 


Textile Company 
Greenfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch 
Chatham, Ontario (6) 


absorbent—cushion the collar 

and protect against Galls, Chafes, and 
Bruises. Genuine Tapatco Pads can be 
at small cost —in prac- 


Wire Staple and Felt Washer se- 
curely attach Hook to Pad. USED 


Forty-Two Years 
Making Pads 


October, 1924 
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TE Walsh no-buckle Rarness before 
ce ae oy Let me send this wonderful 
harnesson 30days’ free trial. eOutwears buckle 
harness because it has no buckles totearstraps, 
nofriction rings to wear them, no holesinstraps 
toweakenthem. Highest quality of leather. | 
Try Walsh Harness on Your Team 

wears longer, SeenpdieSeme oe 
eg a side backers, breeching- 









back pads, 
less etc. LIBERAL TERMS. She Der 
. Write for FREE catalog and new 














James LSH, Pres., WALSH HARNESSCOMPANY 
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- 21 Keele Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Swollen 
Muscles. 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PA 


uce Inflamed, Strained, 
Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Stops the lameness and 





pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 


Bone Spavin. 


gone and 


No blister, no hair 
horse can be used. $2.50a 


bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 
scribe your case for special instruc- 


FEED EAR 
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tions and interesting horse Book 2R Free. 
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COB and HUSKS 


A . economical feed for 

y and beef cattle. Get 
catalog on Bloom Ear corn 
Cutter and Crusher. Three 
Sizes; one for hand; 50 to 200 
—— els perhour. Handles 
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RAISING FEEDER CALVES 

Two brothers, James and Ralph Nich- 
ols, of Cass county, lowa, rent a farm of 
400 acres. ‘There is considerably more 
pasture on the farm than they need for 
their dairy cows, so for the past three years 
they have been feeding calves. 

“Three years ago,” said James, “‘we 
went to the Omaha market and bought 
forty-eight calves, both steers and heifers 
of mixed breeding. They averaged right 
around 350 pounds and cost us a trifle less 
than $18 each. We held them from No- 
vember until the following August, when 
they had doubled their weight and sold 
for $40 a head. We were rather fortunate 
in selling out the entire bunch as feeders, 

“The second year we bought sixty head 
of a little better quality that cost us $20 
per head. This was also a mixed bunch 
of steers and heifers. They were bought 
in November. The steers in this lot were 
sold the latter part of August the next 
year at $40, but we couldn’t get anyone 
to look at the heifers so we finally had to 
feed them out ourselves. We lost a little 
money on them when they were marketed. 

“This year we have over a hundred 
whiteface steers that average 250 pounds 
and cost $18 per head. Because they were 
smaller, they needed much more care and 
attention to bring them thru the winter 
and we also had to add oilmeal to their 
ground feed. From now on we shall buy 
larger calves, even tho they cost us more. 
We shall have no trouble at all to sell out 
this lot as feeders because they are uniform 
in size, no off-colors and all of one breed. 
They have more than doubled their weight 
in the nine months we have had them. 

“We rough our calves thru the winter 
about as cheaply as we can, feeding a little 
ground feed along with corn stalks, shred- 
ded fodder and pasture. We winter them 
thin and when they get on grass in the 
spring, we find that they make better 
gains than when they are fed heavily on 
grain. 

“When the calves are to be sold as 
feeders, as we must do, I believe it is more 
profitable to pay a little more and get a 
good grade of steers. Then you will have 
a bunch that will be easy to sell as feeders. 
From our experience, we prefer the grade 
herefords.”—W. C. M., Iowa. 


STEERS PAID FOR APPETIZER 


George Poor, an Indiana cattle feeder, 
has proved that it pays to feed a little 
appetizer during the last of the steers’ 
fattening period. 

During the winter of 1923-24, the cost 
of a ton of cottonseed meal hovered very 
close to the selling price of a hundred 
bushels of corn. Such a ecmparison gen- 
erally means that it will not pay to feed 
cottonseed meal to beef cattle. 

George Poor’s twenty-four steers aver- 
aged about 1,000 pounds. About four 
weeks before they were to be turned off, 
they were eating sixteen bushels of silage 
per day. They were getting so fat that 
their appetites were somewhat “per- 
snickety.” About this time, Poor started 
feeding a combination of cottonseed and 
molasses, gradually increasing the amount 
up to about six gallons a day. Where 
before the steers consumed sixteen bushels 
of silage per day, now they took twenty— 
two bushels more in the morning and two 
more at night. But they did not increase 
their consumption of corn. 

A fair estimate is that this half-ton of 
feed costing $23.45 increased the selling 
price of these steers about fifty cents per 
hundred, as they sold on the market right 
beside a carload of fatter cattle, but ones 
that did not look so sleek. This carload of 
cattle sold in Chicago on February 29th 
for nine cents a pound and weighed out to 
the killers at 26,100 pounds. Reckoning 
the gain at an even twenty-five cents a 
hundred, this amount of feed made a 
difference of $65.25 in the selling price or a 
net gain of $41.80.—L J. M., Ind. 
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What are you 
afraid of? 


This man has no fear of lightning and fire. 
He sits through the storm knowing his family, 
his stock and buildings are safe. Roofs and 
sides are water-proof, fire-proof and lightning- 
proof. 

Some farmer’s barn or house, will be struck 
by lightning and burned tomorrow—next 
week—and next year. The annual loss is 
tremendous. Yet do not forget that it is 
made up of individual losses. 

You can protect yourself 

And it isn’t just a matter of any metal 
roof. You should use galvanized Toncan Metal 
which is pure ironalloyed with copper and zinc 
coated—a rust-resisti. g lightning-conducting 
metal good for years and years of service. 

Don’t let this loss be yours 

Let us send you a free book which tells all 
you need to know about protecting your 
home, your family and your belongings. 

This free book tells you how to measure for 
metal roofing and siding, about how much it 
will cost for metal, how vou can save on 
insurance, and all you need to know to get 
protection from lightning and frre. 

Just fill in the coupon and send it to us 
and by return mail this free book will come 
to you. It will give you lots of interesting 
information you should have as well as the 
simple, direct way to lightning protection. 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 
CANTON, OHIO 


Please send me your free book on lightning protection. 
Name 
Address 
Town .. 


I buy sheet metal from (Name) 





(Address) 
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Diagram shows 
that when a prop- 
erly -grounded 
metal-covered barn 
is struck by light- 
ning, the current 
; passes harmlessly 


into the ground. 
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MADE BY THE OLDEST AND 


Send for this 
book—FREE 





United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio. S. F. 
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Look At 


the Jaws 





Made with Steel 
Handles in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 14, 18, 24, 36 
and 48inches. 
Made in Wood 
Handles in sizes 6, 
8, 10 and 14 inches. 


Ma. = 


nme : 
| TRIM |=] 
wl > 






There's the vita part 
of any pipe wrench. 
Look at Trimo’s Jaws 
—deep, cleanly- 
milled and “‘as sharp 
as a hound’s tooth.” 
Once they bite, they 
never lose their grip. 
And they're renew- 
able at small cost. 


When the world’s leading rail- 
road and machine shops, farm 
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SOYBEANS SAVE TANKAGE 


HAVING satisfied themselves that some 

such a protein supplement as tankage 
is a profitable addition to the hog ration, 
Indiana farmers have now decided to 
produce a substitute for tankage on their 
own farms and pocket the cash heretofore 
paid out for the commercial tankage sup- 
plement. The ever increasingly popular 
substitute is soybeans. 

Last year fifty-five farmers in Rush 
county, Indiana, grew 1,278 acres of soy- 
beans, 257 acres of which were grown for 
seed and for hog feed, 172 for hay, pasture 
and green manure and 849 in combination 
with corn. Four hundred and fifty-four 
acres of the corn and bean combination 
were hogged down. 

Last winter thirty-six of these farmers 
kept records on their winter hog feeding 
operations which indicate that just as 
satisfactory gains are being made with the 
soybeans and a mineral mixture as have 
been obtained with tankage, and the cost 
of production has been lower. The beans 
returned as high as $2.60 cash per bushel 
after allowing market price for other feeds 
consumed ; or when the beans were charged 
at their market value, from $.85 to $1.10 
was realized for the corn fed. 

The mineral mixture used in connection 
with the beans consisted of ten parts wood 
ashes or ground limestone, ten parts six- 
teen percent acid phosphate ned» one part 
of common salt. 

One farmer fed shelled corn and tankage 
in a self-feeder to thirty-nine head of hogs. 
They made an average daily gain of 1.9 
pounds over the sixty-day feeding 1 
and returned $1.05 per bushel for the corn 
after allowing actual cost for the tankage. 
His return was practically as much ~~ 
bushel for his corn as where beans were fed 
instead of tankage, but he had to buy 
while the other farmers produced their 
own supplement in the form of beans.— 
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implement manufacturers |?" ‘R 


and mechanics insist on 
TRIMO Pipe Wrenches, you 
can surely buy them with con- 
fidence in their efficiency, 
strength and economy. 


You'll find a hundred and one 
uses for TRIMO Pipe 
Wrenches around the farm 
and home this winter. Buy 
several sizes. Refuse substi- 
tutes—see that ‘““TRIMO”’ is 
stamped on every Pipe 
Wrench you buy. At all 
hardware and general storés. 


Trimont Mfg. Co. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


TRIMO 
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[Note—One experiment station found 
last year that better and more economical 
gains were made when f ome tank was 
supplied along with the corn and soy- 
beans.—Editor.] 


THE COUNTY MEAT RING 


Farmers of Mills county, Iowa, organ- 
ized a meat ring last spring that gave very 
satisfactory results. A slaughter house 
fourteen feet square and costing about 
$70 was built near the center of the ring. 
Money was provided by the sale of twenty 
shares to thirty-five families, permission 
having been given to those desiring to 
sell one-half of their share. 

Numbers are drawn and each share- 
holder in turn furnishes a corn fed beef 
weighing, when dressed, about 500 pounds. 
An experienced butcher was hired to do the 
work. Weights of the dressed beef are 
kept by the butcher and at the end of the 
season, those members whose beef animals 
have been underweight pay the difference. 

For the convenience of mest rings and 
those who do their own butchering, the 
following instructions on cutting up a beef 
have been prepared: 

In cutting up the beef carcass the fore- 
quarter is removed between the twelfth 
and thirteenth ribs, from A to C. The 
shank is first removed by sawing from E 
to G, just above the bony rise. It can 
then be cut from the brisket. Point B is 


taken six inches from the “eye” of beef 
and cut in a line towards the point G but 
stopping at D, between the fifth and sixth 
ribs. This part 6 is the prime rib piece and 
is seven ribs in length. M D is then cut 








and it may be continued to N, E G is 





October, 1924 


then cut with E one inch below D. This 
separates the piece 7 which is the navel, 
from piece 4, which is the brisket. The 
meat can be used for boiling meat, stews, 
corned beef and hamburger. 

The two chuck ribs can be taken off by 
cutting between the third and fourth ribs 
and this piece, 5, makes a chuck rib roast. 

The eross arm or cross rib roast is taken 
off by sawing thru from I to L. Another 
chuck rib roast can then be taken off 
above this piece by sawing from J to K, 
making piece 2. This leaves 1, the neck, 
which may be used for boiling meat or 
mince meat. 

The hindquarter is next cut up with 9, 
the flank steak first, being cut from B to 
8. A four-inch piece of rib is left on the 
flank. After the fat and tissue is trimmed 
off, the meat is used for hamburger or 
boiling meat. 

The loin consists of 8 and 10, 8 being the 
short loin and 10 the loin end. The short 





How to cut up a beef 


loin is cut into a club steak, “T’” bone 
steaks and porterhouse steaks beginning 
at the rib end. Piece number 10 is cut 
into sirloin steaks. 

The rump is cut from T to R, just below 
the pelvic arch and parallel to it. This 
can be boned or used with the bone in it 
for oven roasts or boiling. 

The round is cut into steaks down to 
the lower portion, which is used for boiling 
or the whole round may be cut into three 
pieces for dried beef.—M. W., Iowa. 


WINTER CARE OF HOGS 

I would like you to give me some ad- 
vice about winter feeding my hogs. 
About two weeks ago, I bought two 
Berkshire sows and one Berkshire boar, 
one and two rs old. I want to use 
them for breeding. I expect the sows to 
farrow about October 15th. Would you 
advise me to breed them go as to have 
pigs about April first? 

T oe not prepared to feed them for 
~ winter so I have to buy all of my 
Are concrete floors good to winter 
hogs on, where they can’t get out for 
about five months of the year on account 
of long winters. 

We would suggest a ration composed 
of about eighty parts corn, five to ten 
parts tankage, and ten parts wheat 
middlings with free access to salt and 
free access to water. It is also wise to 
provide clover or alfalfa hay for pigs 
all winter. 

You can breed the sows again for 
April pigs if you so desire and if the sows 
are in good physical condition. Whether 
or not it is best to breed the sows again 
is up to you. 

Barley when ground is an excellent 
feed for hogs, being only eight percent 
less vohaahin pound for pound, than 
corn. However, wheat and rye are not 
as economical feeds, but if you feed 
wheat and rye products the proportion 
should be striethy limited. Usually the 
market value of wheat is too high for 
profitable Pig feed as compared with corn. 

Concrete floors when properly drained 
and properly prepared are very good for 
hogs. e would suggest that you put 
in plenty of straw for bedding and see 
that the hog house is well ventilated, 
dry and sunny. 


A successful milk substitute for young 
calves, consisting of a mixture of twelve 
parts of beef blood with one part each 
of cornmeal and oilmeal, has been devised 


by the Indiana experiment station... - 
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Make bigger hog profitsg 
by home butchering 


AKE your hogs produce 
extra profits this Fall 
and Winter. 

Let them pay for the new ra- 
dio you’re going to buy; thenew 
clothes for yourself and family; 
the new things for the house. 

“Enterprise” will help you get 
this extra cash. All you need do 
is butcher your hogs at home 
and sell them as sausage, lard, 
hams, etc. 

You can get good prices because 
real country sausage and farm- 
rendered lard are always in de- 
mand. There is never enough to 
go around. 

Just compare the price you can 
get for country sausage in your 
locality with the price you would 
get for hogs. See the extra profit 
to be had on sausage alone. 


Make sausage and lard 


Froma hog dressing 200 pounds 
you can make 100 pounds of real 
country sausage with plenty of 
meat left over to use fresh or 
to sell. 

And sausage is easy to make, 
To every pound of lean meat 
add half a pound of fat. Season 


IMPROVED 


The “Enterprise” knife and plate, 
furnished in each improved “Enterprise 
chopper, are made from special steel by 
a new process. The knife ig stronger, 
tougher and will hold its 
edge longer. 

Blades are rounded on back 
to turn easier through meat. 
New angle of blade gives per- 
fect shear cut. No torn, man- 
gied cutting with food juices 
squeezed out, but a clean, 
sharp cut, steel against steel. 

Ribsin cylinder are sharper, 
yet smoother, giving a fast, 
steady flow direct to knife 
and plate, 


20% more meat with 25% less energy. 


Chopper for making dainty dishes out of 
left 





See how it cute— 
steel against steel electric power. 


No. 10 ia the same 
as No. 12 except that 
it hae table clamp. 
instead of four legs. 












to taste (1% 
Ibs. of salt and 
10 oz. of black 
pepper are Ay 
just =e for NY i 
1001bs.) Chop 

the meat in an La @ 
“Enterprise” ¥ 
Meat-and- (i 


14, 








FoodChopper. 

Then stuffinto 

casings with the “Enterprise” 

Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press. “ENTERPRISE” 
You make extra money on lard, Sausage Stuffer and 

too. The same “Enterprise” Lard P; 


Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 
gets all the lard from fat and 
cracklings. Town folk can never 
get enough farm-rendered lard. 


ON cylinder can not dent nor 
get out of shape; cylinder is 
bored true. Plunger plate always 
fits accurately; can not jam in use. 


Patented corru- 
gated vaio (——) 
spout frees sau- 
sage casing from air—no spoiled 
meat. 

Perforated tin cylinder and 
extra plate furnished with press, 
for use in pressing lard. Broad 
lips on cylinder make hot crack- 
lings easy to handle. 

An ideal fruit and jelly press. 
Will last a lifetime. 


Get this extra profit yourself 


Instead of selling your hogs 
this year sell sausage and lard 
and use the extra cash for some- 
thing you need. 

With “Enterprise” machines 
you can make more delicious 
sausage and better lard. Your 
customers will come back for 













more. You can builda steady trade No. 25 
P . 4Quart Size $10.50 

that will give you a good profit. Me. 38 
6-Quart .. . $11.50 

No. 35 
8-Quart .. . $12.50 














The improved “Enterprise” Chopper cuts 
The housewife can use your “Enterprise” 


-overs, 
No. 5—Family Size, cuts 

1% Ibs. per minute . $3.25 
No. 10—Farm Size, cute 

3 Ibs. per minute . $5.50 
No.12—Farm Si 

3 Ibs. per minute . 95.00 

(illustrated) 


A size and style for every 
need—for hand, steam or 











oeveever 








The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia 
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ou May Save 


the Horses 


And you may not! Wooden buildings 
blaze up rapidly and you may not have 
time to save your stock or anything 
else if fire has a few moments’ start. 
Where or when fire will strike, you 
cannot tell—insurance secured now, 
covering everything of value on the 
farm is your only protection against 
loss. The protection is certain if placed 
ina reliable company like the Hartford. 
Your nearest Hartford agent will help 
you. Write us for his name. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of inmrance 
except isfe. 
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HULL sy =NNANAN 
REGISTER OF MERIT FOR -SOWS 
SAVING of $22.93 per litter ia raising 
pigs to sixty days of age was accom- 
peer during the past season by ten 
10g raisers in Tama county, Iowa. Last 
December a group of farmers in that 
couaty adopted a register of merit plan 
for sows. This plan was worked out by 
the county agent, Z. R. Mills, and had for 
its object increased size of litters and 
recognition of sows that had proved them- 
selves good producers. 

The rules for the qualification of a 
register of merit sow are as follows: 

1. Sow must be of approved type, ap- 
proval to be made by a competent judge, 
approved by a state or national swine as- 
sociation. 

2. Pigs to be sired by and out of regis- 
tered, purebred hogs. 

3. An eligible gilt (twelve to twenty- 
four months of age) must farrow and raise 
to sixty days of age, at least eight pigs. In 
a gilt’s litter no pig may be counted as one 
of the eight unless it reaches a weight of 
at least thirty-three pounds at sixty days 
of age. 

4. A sow (over twenty-four months of 
age) in order to be eligible, must farrow 
and raise to sixty days of age at least nine 
pigs. In a sow’s litter no pig weighing less 
than thirty-six pounds at sixty days of age 
may be cleaned. 

5. (Applies to hampshires only.) In 
case of af litters, there must be seventy- 
five percent good belted pigs eligible to 
registry or the litter will be disqualified. 

6. The county agent, or sworn state- 
mént by owner, must certify as to weights, 
litters, etc. 

7. Sow’s nomination must be in hands 
of secretary within ten days after pigs are 
farrowed. 

8. All records must be sent to the sec- 
retary of organization not later than fifteen 
days after record is completed. 

9. For each registry of merit perform- 
ance, the sow is entitled to a star after 
her name when it appears in pedigrees and 
catalogs. 

One hundred and six sows from ten 
herds were entered the first year, of which 
twenty-nine qualified. The ave of 
the 106 litters was 9.45 pigs farrowed and 
6.9 pigs raised. The cost of raising the 
pigs to weaning time was $3.98 per pig. 
The twenty-nine litters from register of 
merit sows averaged 10.82 pigs farrowed 
and 9.93 pigs raised at an average cost of 
$1.67 per pig. This was an increase of 
3.03 in the number of pigs raised at a de- 
crease in cost of $2.31 per pig up to wean- 
ing time. 

Large Litters Cut Costs 

This means a saving of $22.93 per litter 
in the cost of producing the register of 
merit litters over the other litters in sixty 
days time. By using these same res, 
the twenty-nine register of merit litters 
were produced for $664.97 less than 
twenty-nine of the average litters. Taking 
into consideration the fact that the aver- 
age number of pigs farrowed and raised in 
lowa is 4.3 and the average number of pigs 
raised in the register of merit was 9.93, 
the enormous saving made under the new 
plan can readily be appreciated. 

The herd of James D. Zhorne, a poland 
china breeder, led all breeds in the number 
of register of merit sows that qualified. He 
had eleven sows qualifying for register of 
merit. The next highest was that of 
Frank Wright, chester white breeder, with 
five sows. Lyon Brothers, duroc breeders, 
were next with four. 

The heaviest litter in the register of 
merit was that of Pilot Queen Ist 1413778 
owned by Ed Lenhart. This litter was 
sired by Sensation Giant 524311. There 
were thirteen pigs farrowed and thirteen 
raised. The litter weighed 552 pounds at 











sixty days of age. This sow was fed a 
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ration of corn, ground oats and milk slop 
before farrowing. After farrowing, she 
was fed a ration of shorts, ground oats, ear 
corn, tankage and the complete lowa 
mineral mixture. The pigs were allowed 
to run to a creep as soon as they were old 
enough. The litter of Pilot Princess Ist 
1416102 weighed 472 pounds and there 
were eight pigs in the litter, making an 
average of fifty-nine pounds per pig at the 
sixty-day period. This was a litter of 
duroc pigs sired by Mahaska Col. 334113. 

Zhorne is very enthusiastic over the 
register of merit. He said: “The register 
of merit should be carried into the show- 
ring and no pig should be allowed in any 
show that is not from a register of merit 
dam or the dam herself should not be 
allowed to show if sheisovertwelve months 
of age, and is not eligible. In that way 
we would soon elimmate the overfed, 
broken constitution hog from our breeding 
pens, from which it is almost impossible 
to raise a good litter of pigs.” 

Robert Toon. senior member of fhe 
firm of Lyon Brothers and president of the 
Tama county swine breeders’ association, 
in speaking of the register of merit said: 
“T believe the register of merit, if con- 
tinued, will do more to increase the size 
and quality of the litters than any plan 
that has yet been tried out and I think it 
should be continued.” 

Professor John M. Evvard, a nationally 
recognized authority on livestock feeding, 
in speaking of the plan made the following 
comment: ‘The register of merit is unique 
and an entirely practical plan which, if 
continued, will mean millions of dollars to 
hog raisers of Iowa and the nation. The 
hog industry must be worked up as a 
factory to convert raw products of the 
farm into other products more compli- 
cated and more specialized. The most 
is not being made out of the dairy cattle, 





The heaviest litter in the register of merit 


hog and beef cattle industries if these 
businesses are not being handled in such 
a way as to produce.the most of a finished 
product out of the least amount of raw 
material.” 

Already the national spotted poland 
china record association has adopted the 
rule used by the Tama county farmers and 
given ——— to spotted poland china 
sows which qualify for the register of 
merit. It is expected that several of the 
other major breed associations will adopt 
these rules at their next annual meeting.— 
Z. R. M., Lowa. 


CORN AND COB MEAL FOR HOGS 
Is it practical to grind corn, cob and all, 
for pigs and feed with ground oats and a 
little tankage, or is it better to feed hogs 
whole corn on the ear?—C. R. V., Ill. 

It is generally conceded that corn and 
cob meal is inferior as a hog feed due to 
the excessive quantity of roughness in 
such feed. It would not pay to grind 
the cobs with the corn for bay pigs. We 
believe the roughage could be far better 
supplied by alfalfa. You may allow the 
hogs ear corn or shelled corn with ground 
oats and tankage, with alfalfa hay in a 
rack kept before the hogs at all times. 
This will be particularly desirable in the 
case of brood sows. Only the finest and 
brightest alfalfa hay possible is entirely 
satisfactory for hogs. 


You cannot afford to let manure lie in 
the barnyard and waste away. On the 
land it will mean dollars in your pocket. 
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How the Farmer Has Gone 
Broke Under This Administration 


URING the last year of the second Wilson 

administration, even after the reaction from 

high war prices, the farm crops of the United 
States were worth $10,197,092,000 

During the first year of the Harding-Coolidge 
administration their value shrunk to $6,410,229,000. 

oy, the last year of the last Democratic adminis- 
tration, livestock and livestock products had a value 
of $7,419,000,000. 

During the first year of the Harding-Coolidge 
administration, their value fell to $5,468,000,000. 

During the last year of the last Democratic adminis- 
tration, the average acre of farm crops was worth 
$35.74. 

During the first year of the Harding-Coolidge 
administration, the average value of an acre of farm 
crops was $14.45. 

Although proportionate production has been main- 
tained, the increase in the value of crops and of live- 


stock and livestock products during the later years 
of the Harding-Coolidge administration has been so 
small as to be trifling. 


Every piece of legislation enacted during the Hard- 
ing-Coolidge administration intended for the aid or re- 
lied of the farmer, has been passed through the co- 
operation of Democrats cml independent western 
Republicans, and over the opposition of Republican 
leaders, particularly Speaker Gillett and Senator Lodge, 
of Massachusetts, Republican Floor Leader Longworth, 
of the House, and Representative Winslow, of Masa- 
chusetts, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


On every piece of pectin of interest to agricul- 

ture, the proportion of favorable votes by Democrats 

has been greater than that of Republicans, and that of 

opposing votes has been smaller than among Republi- 

mee, a this has been true of both House and 
nate 








FOR PRESIDENT 
JOHN W. DAVIS 











600,000 Farmers 
In-Fifteen States 


Ruined Since 1921 

Under the Harding-Coolidge adminis- 
tration's ruinous policy of deflation, of a 
prohibitive tariff and commercial isola- 
tion, shutting off export markets for the 
surplus products of American farms, more 
than 25 per cent, one in four, of the farm- 
ersin the States west of the Mississippi 
River have been pauperized, either by 
bankruptcy proceedings, by voluntarily 
surrendering their farms and homes to 
their creditors, or by becoming economic 
serfs to those creditors. 

In fifteen States, 600,000 farmers have 
been ecouom.cally ruined since 1921! The 
figures are from the Department of Agri- 
culture's official reports, under the present 
Republican Secretary. They apply only to 
January 1, 1924; if bankruptcies during 
1924 were added, the total would be even 
more appalliag, for during the first six 
months of 1924 there were 342 bank failures 
in States west of the Mississippi River, and 
they reflect the plight of the farmer in the 
agricultural and stock-raising States of that 

tion. 

During the last three years of the second 
Wilson administration, 1918 to 1920, inclusive, 
Soe ae only 189 bank failures in the entire 
country. 











What the 
Democrats Offer 
the Farmer 


The democratic party has 
a definite program by means 
of which we hope to restore 
to the farmer the economic 
equality of which he has been 
unjustly deprived. Weunder- 
take: 


To adopt an international policy 
of such co-operation, by direct 
official instead of indirect and 
evasive unofficial means, as will 
re-establish the farmer's export 
market by restoring the industrial 
balance in Europe and the 
normal flow of international 
trade with the settlement of 
Europe’s economic problems. 


To adjust the tariff so that_the 
farmer and all other classes can 
buy again in @ competitive 
market. 


To reduce taxation, both direct 
and indirect, and by _ strict 
economy to lighten the burdens of 


Government. 


To readjust and lower rail and 
water rates, which will make our 
markets, both for the buyer and 
the seller, national and interna- 
tional instead of regional and 
local. 


To bring about the early com- 
pletion of internal waterway 
systems for transportation, and 
to develop our water powers for 
cheaper fertilizer and use on our 
farms. 


To stimulate by every proper 
govermental activity the progress 
of the co-operative market move- 
ment and the establishment of 
an export marketing corporation 
or commission in order that the 
exportable surplus may not 
establish the price of the whole 
crop. 


To secure for the farmer credits 
coop A as his needs. This is 
our platform and our program; 
and tf elected, I purpose with 
the aid of a democratic Congress, 
to put it into effect.” —- 


From the speech of John W. 
Davis at Omaha, Neb., Sep- 
tember 6, 1924 





FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 
CHARLES W. BRYAN 











Heavy Decline In 
Buying Power Of 
Farmer’s Dollar 


Figures pared by the Joint Com- 
mission (Congressional) of Agricultural 
Incuiry and by Henry C. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of a in the Harding- 
Coolidge adminstration, picture the ser- 
ious plight of the farmer. 

The purchasing poos of the farmer's 
dollar represents what he gets for the pro- 
ducts of the farm he sells and what he 
pays for food and other necessaries of life 
which he must buy. 

From 1913 to 1919, under a Democratic 
administration ai d mocratic tariff, the 
farmer's dollar was worth: In 1913, 100 cents; 
in 1914, 105 cents; in 1915, 103 cents; in 1916, 
97 cents; in 1917, 107 cents;in 1918, 112 
cents; in 1919, 112 cents. These are the figures 
of the Agriculture Commission, whose study 
went only to 1920. 

Soerotery Welace brought them through 
1922. In 1921, the first year of the, Harding- 
Coolidge administration, the farmer's dollar 
was worth only 84 cents, and in 1922, only 
89 cents. 

In 1923, because of the increased prices 
for clothing, fuel, farm aaepenenes and other 
things the farmer must buy, measur*d in 
other than food and farm products, the pur- 
chasing power was only 59.5 cents! 








VOTE FOR DAVIS AND BRYAN 


COMMON HONESTY— 


COMMON JUSTICE— 


COMMON COURAGE— 
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for fall particulars about a 
wonderful invention for 
light cars and tracks. 
Makes your car or truck 
TWO IN ONE by 
combining POWER 
and SPEED, some- 
thing heretofore 


impossible. The 

aft mere shift of a 

Sine handy lever 
ena e 

ee te increases 


climb prac- \ 1 power 55%; 
tically all 20% more 
hilison “high”; 


© throuat _ speed if 
avn, muddy needed. 
roads: speed Startling 
along level high- perform- 
ways. Provides ance. 
TWO NOISELESS 
HIGH SPEEDS. 10,008 
Dealers in ght cars 
and trucks now know 
about it. See yours, or 
write at once for Free 
Circular, Prices, ete. Ad. 
dress Dept. 35-A 


RUCKSTELL SALES & MFG. CO. 

Rew York City Kensas City, Mo. 
Sen Francisco, Cail. 

peeeeeessssessesese 


§ This coupon for Free Demon- 
' stration of the Ruckstell Axle at near- 

est Dealer, or for Free Circular giving 
§ full particulars. 35-A 
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I want to give a FREE package of Wilbur’s Hog 
Tonic to every hog owner. 1 want to prove at my own expense 
that this tonic will enable you to get your bogs ready for 
market in from 60 to 90 days less time and om much less 
feed. I want you to eee with your own eyes how fast your hogs 
will grow and pile on firm solid fat when you feed them a few 
Ceate worth of this famous tonic. 


FR EE $1.50 Package Wilbur's 

Concentrated HOG TONIC 
Sead me your a enh ee I ~ioend yen this $1.50 
WILBUR STOGK FOOD GO., Dept. 843 
University Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 














Write for this amaz- 
ing book NOW! A 


postcard will do! Learn how you can 
master the most vicious and ferocious 
horse in a few vure time. See how big 
money is being made in training and re-sell- 
ing wicked-tempered aod “‘ornery'’ horses. 

I s all about the famous Beery 


the system that is ranteed to 
borse of its bad habits forever. Learn right 
own home-—inp your spare time. 
s fully ilustrated and brimful of in- 
teresting pointers on horse training. Sent tely free 
te any address. Mail postcard NOW! 


* BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
2010 Main Street . . Pleasant Hill, Ohio | 
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All owr subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru thw department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 


animals, all the 7 ible, and previous 


treatment, if any. not fail to be as explicit as 
Pp ibl The 1 di prescribed in these col- 
umns are intended to be by local Sous: 
gists. At the same time our readers shew 
consult our ertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
trou with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scien com pounded they 
will give as results as specifically com- 
poun medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this d ctment te the ‘*Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


SPAVINS 


A bone spavin is a growth of spongy 
bone occurring at the top of the cannon 
or shin bone of a horse’s hind leg and upon 
small buffer bones of 
the hock joint. It 
may be seen just in 
front of the horny 
growth or ehestnut 
on the lower, front 
inner surface of the 
joint, near where the 
arge vein passes over 
the hock. Examine 
for bone spavin by 
comparing the pro- 
file of one hock with 
that of the other 
when seen from be- 
tween the forelegs, 
then from the side in 
front of the stifle 
joint at the flank and 
ast from between the 
hind legs, at a re- 
spectful distance. If 
the eye cannot confidently decide that a 
bone spavin is present, the hand may be 
used to corroborate or disprove what the 
eye has seen. 

To determine if lameness is due to 
spavin, have the horse led out “to halter” 
and instruct the attendant to trot the 
animal forward when given the command 
to go. Now pick up the foot of the lame 
hind leg and hold it up to the horse’s 
belly tightly to shut (flex) the hock 
joint. Hold it in that position for two 
minutes or more; then drop the foot and 
note the horse’s action. ff & spavin or 
hock disease is present, he will go much 
lamer than before the test was anenes, 

A bog spavin, sometimes called a blood 
spavin, is a soft distension of the capsule 
of the hock with synovia, seen at the up- 
per front face of the joint. Often it is as- 
sociated with a thoropin which is a similar 
distension with synovia which may be 
pushed from one side of the hock to the 
other. An “occult” or hidden spavin is an 
ulcerated condition of the cartilage and 
articular surface of the bones forming the 
true hock joint, well above the seat of 
bone spavin, and is practically incurable. 

Treatment for bone spavin consists, 
usually, in line-firing and blistering to be 
done by a qualified veterinarian and fol- 
lowed by six weeks of absolute rest. 
Proprietary remedies for that form of 
spavin and the distensions mentioned, 
may also prove effectual in removing 
lameness, provided a long rest is en- 
forced.—A. 8. A., Wis. 








Swelling in Front of Udder—I have a young 


Holstein cow which got a little a just before 
the udder in the front on the right side just before 
she started bagging. She gives Paoty of milk and 
| now she has lumps on both sides which do not seem 
to affect her in any way. Should I do something or 
just let it go? .. N., Colo 
We take it that the swelling is doughlike when 
pressed with the finger tips and is therefore dropsi- 
cal. Such swellings are common when the udder 
| is congested before and after calving, but soon dis- 
| appe ar. Massage the lumps several times daily. 
If they persist rub in iodine ointment every second 
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harness Learn all about peeesret metal- 
thore le wear or atsaln, No old-fashioned buckles. 
















most valuable guide ever produc 
on raising calves for profit. All tried 
roven facts; an instantaneous, 


ic, encyclopedia on calf raising 
packers onc 








. It was compiled — 
by R. E. Caldwell, noted # 
—————, 
Wealsosend full particulars 
= 
most widely used and practi- 
substitute on the > 
Calf Meal Ca. ® 
Waukegan, Illinois 
In Business Over 120 Years 

















GOV women, boys, LI 


17 
Government Positions, $117-$250, 
or traveling, Write, Mr. Ozmen 
it. Louis, Mo. immediately, 





OS CH 
Trial C.O.D. Beckennels, SFD, Herrick, Ilinois 
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Cte Pigs Good Quarters—We would like to 
} ou send us a formula so we could prepare a 

me ort for our pigs, as they have a cough and some 
“ od claim it is the flu. We would also like a 
‘ ormule for a remedy to blister a horse's p See Be 
iat has a bad sweeny.—J. K., 8. Dak. 

There is no specific remedy for hog “flu.” Pigs 
isually recover if well fed and kept comfortable 
out of drafts and damp. Move the affected animals 
nto a place where that can be done. Sprinkle the 
floor of the sleeping place with a seven percent 
olution of coal tar dip or disinfectant at night and | | 
cover with clean straw. The fumes have a remedial | | 
effect. Vaccination with mixed bacterin may be 
tried by the veterinarian. Feed light laxative ra- 
tions. ‘ 

The best treatment for sweeny is to inject a few | | 
drops of tineture of iodine deeply into the muscles 
at points an inch or two apart over the entire wasted 
area, the treatment to be repeated several times 
at intervals of two or three weeks, if seen to be | | 
necessary. A veterinarian should be employed to | | 
do the work. j 

Coma Feeding for Calf—I have a Jersey 

fer calf two months old, and it isn't growing like 

t should. It eats well, but has a snuffling in its 
head and ite nose runs. The eyes have watered all 
ts life and they look weak and sore. Diarrhea is 
lso present. I couldn't dry the cow off and had to 
milk her daily until the calf came. Could that 
vuse the trouble? I haven't given any treatment. 
Please give we and treatment thru your valuable 
I aper.—J. E., 

Better wean poe calf and keep it in a sanitary pen 
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: (oung Giant7 ~~ 
Next Door vw , 


pionship Awards at the 
Chicago International the 


C yen’ your progressive 
last four years. 


young neighbor on the 

north, is fast growing up. 
Do you realize what a young 
giant of a nation Canada has 
already become? Here are some 
startling facts :— 


Canadian apples won the 
highest awards in the 
British Empire Fruits 
Exhibition held in Eng- 


where it can be hand fed on the milk of a different 


cow and given oats, corn, and oilmeal along with 
a little alfalfa or clover as soon as its bowels are in 
better condition. Give it a dose of castor oil in 
milk; then, two parts of subnitrate of bismuth two 
or three times daily. The dose is one-fourth to one 
teaspoonful, according to age and size of calf and 
severity of diarrhea. 

Tuberculosis Suspected—I have a black cow 
ten years old. She appears to be in good health. 
She has little bunches on her left front legs on the 
inside, and on the back the bunches are from one 

) two inches across. I would like to know what is 
the trouble, and what can be done for it.—E. J 
Minn. 

An enlargement of lymphatic glands of the legs 
often is due to tuberculosis. We should advise you 
to have a qualified veterinarian apply the tuber- 

ilin test. Tuberculosis is incurable and con- 
tagious and also makes the milk dangerous for use 
by people. or animals. An affected animal has to 
be disposed of in the manner prescribed by state law, 
which the veterinarian will explain. Meanwhile, 
paint the lumps with tincture of iodine two or three 
times a week. That may help if they are not 
tubercular. 

Always Isolate Cow-Pox Cases—Please send 
me a prescription for cow-pox. I have had doctors 
who have tried different things and failed. The 
cows have had it about three months. It starts 
with little pimples, then forms a sore. Please in- 
form me if I should give them something internally 

s well as something to rub on.—L. F. G., Minn. 

When cow-pox breaks out in a herd, the impor- 
tant matter is to isolate each affected cow, milk 
her last or have her milked by a person who does 
not attend to the other cows, and to prevent the 
sores from becoming infected with filth germs. 
Immerse affected teats for five minutes or more 
night and morning in hot water containing all the 
borie acid it will dissolve, or bathe the teats with 
the solution. Then dry gently and paint the sores 
with a saturated solution of permanganate of 

tash. If any sore is tardy in healing, apply 
strong iodine ointment once or twice daily. No 

ternal treatment need be given. Cleanse, disin- 

t and whitewash the stable, including floors and 
rutters. 





SERVICE OF A BULL 


The procreative powers of a bull often 
are impaired or ruined by overservice 
when young. It is best not to allow a 
vearling bull to serve any cows. If he 
nust be tried, allow but one or two. 
When twelve to eighteen months old, he 
1ay serve five to ten cows; when eighteen 

ionths to two years, ten to fifteen cows; 
\ when two to three years, fifteen to twenty- 

ve cows; when three to four years, thirty 
to fifty cows; and the same number when 
he is four years old and over. 

The bull*should not be allowed to run 

ith the cows. Allowed to do so, he may 
'verserve one cow and greatly injure his 
powers for service. One service each heat 
period suffices. More are unnecessary and 
vertax the bull. The figures we have 
iven above are conservative and may be 

eeded somewhat if the services can be 

ll distributed thruout the year, and 

e bullis properly fed. Itis better to 

‘safe than sorry and conservative bre.d- 

g is most profitable in the long run. 
—A. 8. A., Wis. 








Canada stands fifth 
among the exporting na- 
tions of the world. 


Canada’s export trade 
per head of population 
ranks third among all na- 
tions. 


Canada is the world’s 
largest exporter of wheat. 


Canada has, in propor- 
tion to population, the 
greatest railway facilities 
of any country in the 
world—a total of 40,000 
miles in active operation. 


Canada’s Savings De- 
posits amount to an aver- 
age of 146.21 per head of 
population. 


Canada has the greatest 
Hydro-Electric power de- 
velopment in the world. 


Canada is the world’s 
largest producer of nickel 
and asbestos, and one of 
the leading producers of 
gold and silver. 


Canadian dairy herds 
carried off the premier 
honors at the National 
Dairy Show at Syracuse 
last Fall. 


Canada’s production of 
Dairy Products has in- 
creased by $164,000,000 
since 1900. 


Canadian Clydesdales 
won the Grand Cham- 










Name 


Please send me Book I have checked below: 
Eastern Canada ( ) 





land last year. 


Canada’s people are pro- 
gressive, Canada’s Gov- 
ernment is responsible 
and democratic, Canada’s 
laws are just and impar- 
tially enforced. Life and 
property are safe in 
Canada. 


Canada’s climate is 
healthful and invigorat- 
ing. It is a “white man’s 
climate”—the climate of 
the North Temperate 
Zone, in which all the 
dominant nations of the 
world are located. 


Canada, one of the soundest, 
strongest and most prosperous 
countries in the world today, is 
destined to be one of the great 
nations of the earth. What the 
Nineteenth Century did for the 
United States, the Twentieth 
Century is doing for Canada. 


Canada has 300,000,000 acres 
of fertile farm lands. Prices 
near railroads average about 
$15 to $20 per acre. Free home- 
steads are offered farther back. 


Experienced Government 
officials of the Land Settlement 
- Service help settlers choose 
suitable locations and get 
started right. Our free illus- 
trated books, “Eastern Canada” 
and “Canada West”, give you 
photographs, maps and full par- 
ticulars. Write for one now. 


(ome to(anada 


Department of Immigration and Colonization 









Room 184 Ottawa, Canada 


Western Canada ( ) 






















































































HOGGING DOWN CORN 
With a good stand of soybeans in the 
cornfield, is tankage required for most 


economical gains on hogs? Last year the 
lowa experiment station ran fourteen 
shotes weighing around 143 pounds each 
for thirty-five days on corn in which there 
was a good stand of Manchu soybeans. A 
similar group was fed the same way except 
for the addition of tankage self-fed. 

When corn grain in the field was figured 
at 61 cents a bushel, soybeans in the corn 
at 75 cents per acre, and tankage at $65 a 
ton, it was found that the more economical 
gains were made by the tankage-fed pigs 
and the gains per bushel of corn were like- 
wise greater. 

Soybeans in the cornfield were not 
enough to balance the ration of ear corn 
properly and economically; the addition 
of tankage increased the daily gains some 
forty pereent and reduced the cost of 100 
pounds of gain from $5.84 to $5.38. 

Skimmilk, buttermilk or other good 
supplements would serve the same purpose 
as the tankage. Both groups had access 
to a mineral mixture consisting of salt 20 
pounds, ground limestone 40 pounds, 
spent bone black 40 pounds and potas- 
sium iodide one-half ounce to 100 pounds 
of mixture. 


HOW ABOUT VITAMINES? 

Since the discovery of vitamines and the 
important part they play in human and 
livestock feeding, two extreme viewpoints 
on the subject have existed. On one side 
‘are the skeptical who maintain that such 
factors do not exist. On the other side are 
those who would belittle the importance 
of all other food factors as compared with 
vitamines. 

Fortunately, there is a middle ground 
where extensive investigations show that 
vitamines are of much importance to the 
livestock raiser, tho possibly not so valu- 
able as some enthusiasts would lead us to 
believe. 

A number of recommendations concern- 
ing the balancing of farm rations with 
respect to vitamines have been prepared 
by the University of Illinois. In making 
these suggestions, the investigators want 
it understood that changes may be neces- 
sary in the light of further experiments. 
As a rule, animals fed a variety of ordinary 
farm crops in sufficient quantity do not 
suffer from lack of any of the vitamines. 

Exceptions are high preducing dairy 
cows, brood sows, growing swine, laying 
hens, and growing chicks. Cows produc- 
ing a heavy flow of milk during the winter 
months frequently do not get enough of 


the “fresh grass’’ vitamine requi for} 


vhe assimilation of sufficient quantities of 
calcium. Liberal quantities of bright 
legume hay help in such cases. 

Pigs weighing from 60 to 70 pounds will 
grow satisfactorily to a weight of 180 to 
200 pounds on white corn and tankage but 
will then frequently go off feed and grow 
very slowly. Codliver oil, rich in vitamine 
A, has proved a satisfactory corrective in 
such experiments. The fertility of brood 
sows may be lowered by insufficient vita- 
mines in the ration. The common diffi- 
culty of having sows go down in the back 
while nursing pigs is avoided and cor- 
rected by codliver oil fed daily for some 
time. Linseed oilmeal, wheat middlings 
and oats probably would not help but a 
small amount of alfalfa meal is of distinct 
advantage and access to good legume pas- 
ture is a safe preventive. 

Aside from the demands of reproduction 
mature animals have a lower need of 
vitamine A than those that are immature. 
Under ordinary circumstances a defi- 
ciency of vitamine A is not likely to occur 
with mature poultry, but the laying hen 
offers a special problem. Some evidence 
has been found indicating clearly that 
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ee 
CAs Sound as the Day 


they were set’ 


Many users of the first Long Long-Bell Posts are treated full 
Bell Creosoted Yellow Pine Posts length with Creosote Oil by the 
manufactured, report their posts pressure-vacuum process, making 
“as sound as the day they were _ them resistant to decay, fire and 
set”—after being in the ground other elements that quickly de- 
7,8,9 years! Severalofthese posts stroy untreated posts. First cost 
weredugup. There wasnotrace is practically the only cost because 
of decay—not even at the ground replacements are seldom needed. 
line. It was difficult totellfrom Long-Bell Posts are permanent 
their appearance which end had improvements that add value to 
been in the ground, so well were your property and assure depend- 
they preserved. able protection to your livestock. q 


We will gladly send you free il 
MLL 





plains the strength, long life and economy of Long-Bell Posts. Write for it today. 


208 R. A. Long Bidg. Kansas City, Ma 
Ask Your Retail 
Lumber 
Dealer! 






























The Official Cap 
For Club Members 


The cap shown in the illustration has been accepted 
as the official cap for Federal or United States boys’ 
and girls’ clubs. Only club members who are, or have 
been, enrolled in the boys’ and girls’ club work 
can have or wear this cap. It is made of white- 
green cloth, the club official colors. It carries the 
clover leaf 4H monogram. 4-H stands for Heart, 
Head, Hands and Health. Every club member 
should have one of these caps. Read our cap Offer 
below and get your cap at once. 
ohemniill oe ee a a 2 a ee 2 a a a 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10 cents in cash payment for t 
one Official Cap. Please send me the cap at once— § 
BIBS. wees scces . “ 































OUR CAP OFFER 

In order that every club 
member may have one of 
these caps, we are glad to 













Ss Wy Ce OE Fi ook bcos tcc cannccccechsaes Club. § sell them for only 10 cents 

each. Scad stamps or coin and 
WTTTTirrriti TiTiTe a eee 0 cs lp eee address 
Name.. SOCCER RRO ee ee eee | plainly. Use the coupon below. 
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a E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
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eggs do not hatch so readily from hens fed | 
a ration low in — A. 

For young chicks, one to two percent YT" YT . TC . 
of pe te ail in the mash may be soeeen- FAC I \ ABOU I A I AM( JUS } AMILY 
mended. Green cabbage, lettuce leaves, 
fresh alfalfa or clover and sprouted oats 
serve to prevent difficulties arising from 
deficient rations. Eggs beaten up in skim- , — a 
milk and mixed in the mash, when fed at 1 ries 4 j 
the rate of one egg daily to thirty chicks, 
also proves a valuable help. 

While the extreme effects of vitamine | 
deficiency such as rickets, leg weakness, 
ete., may never be apparent, it is certain | 
that vitamines are required by animals | 
in very small amounts, and that when this | 
minute requirement is not satisfied, mal- | 
nutrition, 1f not acute or chronic disease, 
is sure to follow. 














MARKETS HOGS DIRECT 


Allen Cummings of Calhoun county, 
Michigan, has found that he can market 
the pork produced on his farm at good 
advantage these days when many farmers 
are having hard work to get the cost of 
corn out of their hogs. For some years 
Cummings has been raising from fifty to 
sixty shotes a year and as soon as cold 
weather comes on, he starts butchering and 
working the products up for direct trade 
among Battle Creek people. 

He now has standing orders for sausage, 
hams and bacon. The sausage is all done 
up in two-pound cartons and the em- > 








ployees of a single bank take several hun- < Plies le owls OS ee 

dred pounds during the winter. He — 

raises some barley to feed in connection One out of five of the automobiles and trucks in 
with the corn as he has found that barley active service today is a product of General Motors 


makes a high quality pork and better 
hams and bacon; moreover, he finds it 
easy to get a stand of alfalfa with barley as 
a nurse crop. 


His recipes, useful also to those who I 936 ° f 
cure meat only for their own use, follow: 

Sausage: To forty pounds of meat, two- gt In S O 
thirds lean and one-third fat, use four 3 
ounces of white pepper, white because it 
makes the meat look cleaner than black USI] leSS 
pepper. Season with one pound of salt if 
the sausage is not to be eaten for two or 


three days. If the sausage is to be eaten : . 
immediately, do not use the full amount of Trucks and commercial vehicles made by 
salt. . . 

Hams and Bacon: For each hundred General Motors are today serving in 236 

t s f . . . 
seg hob, brown, sugar, one-fourth kinds of business. To list them would be to i 
pound saltpeter, one ounce saleratus, one aahan ¢ . . : 
Sait coienain: tus tanpuueied ol eetoae recite almost every form of human enterprise. } 
Mix these ingredients in six or seven a 
gallons of water and pour over the meat Passenger cars of General Motors are carry- % 
after it has been packed in a large jar or ‘ : ft. 
barrel. ‘Let stand for six weeks, then ing a daily average of 7,500,000 people over if 
take the meat out and smoke with corn- : “oe i 
cobs to suit taste, which requires about an aggregate distance of 63,000,000 miles. i 
thirty-six hours of steady smoking or five 4. f, $ 
or six smaller fires.—I. J. M., Ind. And most of the passenger cars are used for 
business purposes. 

MANGE MITES CAUSE ti0G LOSS P i 

Heavy losses have been suffered re- 4 
cently by hog raisers in the Central West All over the world, products of General 
as a result of mange mite activity. In ih. eo “ 
addition to a general unthrifty condition, Motors are furnishing de pe ndable and eco~ 
the mites damage hams, becom and. pic- nomical transportation, and by overcoming 


nics, the cuts that are Freed value. ; 7 : ; 
The pak Spee troubh during ab the barriers of time and distance are making 
_ Fortunately, damage from this source each nation a neighborhood. 
is largely preventable. ‘Treatment con- 
sists of simple remedies ranging from 
mixtures of kerosene and lard to specially 
prepared mite-control dips. Application 


may we hand, by hog oilers, spraying, . 

medicated wallows or by dipping. Every 

animal in the herd must be treated regard- 

less of whether infected or not. The 

medicated hog wallow, when properly 











ComeenneG, S poeES Tae ee eee Buick + Capiiac + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND 
pe » 
Those interested in further details will OLpDsMOBILE « GMC Trucks 


— them in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1085, 
“Hog Mites and Hog Mange.” It is free General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light prod ay b hased on the GMAC 
Beet R Motors : ght products may be purchased on the G 
— Ce + rd t = Payment Plan. Insurance service! is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
ture, Washington, ‘D, C, : 


























TO PREVENT HALTER PULLING 

Halter pulling by horses is a vicious 
habit and if not guarded against, often 
causes serious and expensive accidents. It 
usually results from bad judgment in 
halter breaking young horses—tying them 
with a weak halter. 

Once acquired, it is a very difficult 
matter to overcome. A good way to 
prevent a horse from breaking the halter 
when tied in the stable is to pass the 
halter lead thru the ring on the m 7 
then fasten it to one front leg just fae 
the knee, for when the horse pulls on the 
halter it will pull up the leg. There is no 
quicker way to take the conceit out of a 
horse than to deprive him of the use of one 
or more of his legs. It is also a safe way to 
tie a horse outside of the stable. 

I have succeeded in breaking horses of 
pains by fastening a rope to each hind 
eg, carrying it forward between the front 
legs and then winding it once around a 
strong post. Then pass the halter lead 
thru a ring on the post. If doing the work 
alone, hold the halter lead in one hand, 
and the foot ropes in the other. Start 
the horse to pulling on the halter and 
then let the halter rope loose but hold the 
other firm. It will trip the horse and 
cause him to fall over backward. The 
halter rope should be long enough so the 
horse can be held when he gets on his feet 
again. Repeat the performance until 
the horse quits pulling on the halter. 
Repeat the same for several days. If a 
soft place is chosen for the work, the 
horse need not be injured by the fall. 

I have never failed in that way to prac- 
tically cure a horse from pulling on his 
halter, but after curing him I always tie 
him with a strong halter to prevent him 
from getting the habit again. 

Foals should be well broken to lead 
before they are weaned. A quick way is 
to tie the foal beside its dam while at 
work. If not done then, there are two 
good ways to break a young horse to stand 
tied. One way is to tie him to a weight, so 
heavy he can only drag it a short distance. 
He will soon tire and stand a while. Then 
increase the weight till he cannot move it. 

Another way is to pass the halter lead 
thru a ring that is fastened to a high,tight 
fence, or to the side of a building. Fasten 
the lead to a weight that the colt can raise 
but too heavy to hold up long. Then he 
will step up until the weight rests on the 
ground. In a little while he will quit try- 
ing to raise it. If tied first to a post or in 
a stall, he is likely to jump forward against 
the post or into the manger, or get his leg 
over the halter rope and be injured, which 
he could not do if fastened to a weight.— 
G. W. B., Ill. 


WHEN MEN PULL TOGETHER 

Only a few years ago, purebred livestock 
in Sullivan county, Indiana, was too 
limited in numbers to properly supply 
home demands. Now it plays an impor- 
tant part in state and national markets. 
Cooperation among breeders did the trick. 

To begin with, a few men saw the ad- 
vantages that would result from an organ- 
ization where all could work together. At 
that time, however, the breeders were few 
and scattered. In order to stimulate inter- 
est in better livestock and eventually in- 
crease the number of breeders, there was 
held annually a number of fairs. Altho 
very limited in sede, they were responsible 
for a desire on the part of hundreds of 
farmers for better stock of all kinds. 


An annual livestock show, planned on 
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shotgun range 20 yards.” 


ments. 





cannot locate him. 


Also the name and address of the nearest Western 
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Remarkably Long Range 


Something like 20 yards greater effective range than the average 
loads has won for Super-X a degree of popularity unparall 
shooting Longer range than any other shotgun 
shell! Clean kills, due to its close, effective pattern and hard- 
hitting qualities. Prove it yourself! 

A shooter in South Dakota says of Super-X shells, ‘You do not 
stretch the truth when you say they will extend your 
One in Arkansas writes, “A 12- 
pound gobbler at 87 steps with a load of Super-X 6's. Isay 
it was some kill.”” Shooters everywhere are enjoying the extra 
range of the Super-X shell—one of Western’s distinctive develop- 


eled in 





limit your of 
Super-X? Get the high flyers! BN case cul apart tn © bone 
shot kill than in two short ones. But you get the short ones, too. 





For Rifle 


Boat Tail Bullet. 








Exclusive Western Developments 


High Velocity .30-.30. 


Open-point Expanding. 
“Marksman” L. R. .22. 
—and the Lubaloy non-fouling bullet. 


For Shotgun 
“Xpert’”’—low-cost smokeless. 
“Field” for all-round shooting. 
“Super-X”’—long-range load. 
“Minimax”—trap load. 
























50 
Days 
training 
and you can 
qualify as ex- 
* pert mechanic, 
Send for special 
tuition offer with 
railroad fare paidand 
board for 8 weeks term 
free. 


McSweeny Aste T=<ts« Scheols 


Dept. 125 
McSweeny Bid@. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


McSweeny Bid@g. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been invented 
by a Mr. M. E. Milburn of Chicago. In actual test 
it was punctured 500 times without the | oss of air. 
This wonderful new tube increases mileage ‘from 
10,000 to 12,000 miles and climinates changing tires. 
It coste‘no more than the ordinary tube. Mr. Mil. 
burn wants them introduced everywhere and ismake 
ing a special offer to agents. Write Sales Manager, 














K. G. Hansen, 336 West 47th St., Chicago. 
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Fordson Tt: 


Save Money on Guaranteed Standard 
Our long experience and capacity making 



























Advertised commodities must main- 


tain a high standard of excellence be- 
cause repeat orders are necessary in 
every business. 
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a county-wide basis, was responsible for 
bringing together some of the best collec- 
tions of livestock assembled in that part 
of the state. Further efforts were made 
thru livestock tours, small shows, sales, 
banquets and the fostering of a livestock 
sale pavilion association. 

In 1917, those behind the livestock im- 
provement plan decided the time was 
right for forming an association. F. L. 
Wright, who was at that time county 
agent, then organized the Sullivan county 
purebred livestock association with eleven 
charter members. A _ constitution was 
adopted, and membership in the associa- 
tion opened to any reputable breeder of 
purebred livestock. 

Since its organization, the work which 
was formerly carried on by individuals has 
been taken up-by the association. The 
annual livestock show has been promoted 
and twenty-eight acres of land secured 
upon which a livestock _—. large 
enough for sales, shows and public gather- 
ings, will be built as soon as funds are 
available. = 

Thru the efforts of the association, sev- 
eral purebred sales are held each year. 
These sales have been well attended and 
are the direct cause of much purebred 
stock being placed on Sullivan county 
farms. Each spring since 1918 an annual 
spring banquet has been held. This year 
more than 300 farmers and their families 
attended. 

Demonstration work among members 
and other farmers has been fostered by the 
association in cooperation with the farm 
bureau and other farm o izations. It 
has included feeding, ton litters, hogging 
off corn, tuberculosis eradication, sheep 
raising and other lines cirectly related to 
livestock. As a direct result of this work, 
Sullivan was the first county in Indiana 
to have all purebred cattle tested for 
tuberculosis. 

Association members believe better 
livestock means better homes, better 
living and better folks. Their organiza- 
tion is built upon cooperation and its 
success has been brought about by good 
officers willing to spend some of their 
time and money for: the cause, and the 
: - support of each member.—H. 5. B., 

nd, 


A RATION FOR EWES 

I have twenty-two ewes that will lamb 
about the first of March and have no hay 
but have shredded corn fodder for rough- 
age, corn and oats, whole grain or ground 
and can get oilmeal and’ cottonseed me: 
at $3 per hundred and bran at $1.90. I 
would like to have a balanced ration for 
this winter with corn fodder for roughage 
and how much to feed per day.—A. L., 
Ohio. 

You will find that shredded corn fodder 
is very much more adapted to feeding 
these sheep than timothy hay. But to 
make a really good roughage, about fifty 
percent of the roughage shouldgconsist of 
good legume hay, such as alfalfa or clover. 
[f this is impossible, you can make up for 
t in the grain ration, of course, with a 
ittle extra quantity of oats. We believe 
ilso since ‘alfalfa robably will not be fed, 
a little re” partly ground lime- 
stone should be given. 

Allowing the ewes free access to corn 
fodder, you should adjust the grain ra- 
tion to the point where a condition 
s maintained. This is mined by 
handling the back of the sheep. With an 
ample s of good roughage, not over 
a half-pound of grain per head daily is 


necessary, but without the alfalfa we/j 


would be inclined to feed considerably 
more, probably double that, and we 
would suggest that with corn fodder as a 
roughage, the ration consist of shelled 
orn, two parts; oats, three parts; wheat 
ran, two parts; linseed meal, one part; or, 
its, three parts; wheat bran, two parts. 


Nearly 1,000 scrub bulls were replaced 
wh! Pw i contest 


by. p in the better bull ¢o 
recently closed in Kansas, at 
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_ you settle on yournext motor car, 
take a look at the True Blue Oakland. 


Substantial improvements in design and 
ormance make Oakland not only one 
of the best looking cars you ever saw—but 
also one that is ruggedly fitted for the hard 
grind of farm life. 


Oakland’s advanced L-Head design, six- 
cylinder engine is built of quality materials 
to precision limits my “pam in Oakland's 
price class. It is good for years of smooth, 
powerful service. 


Every Oakland body is built by Fisher. 


Oakland open types have a stout, perma- 
nent top. All-season comfort at slight extra 
cost by the addition of Oakland designed 
winter enclosures. 


All Oaklands are finished in Duco—wash 
them with a dry rag. All have time-proved 
four-wheel brakes. All have driving controls 
centralized on the steering wheel. All have 
balloon tires and disc wheels. 


The True Blue Oakland is an outstanding 
success—a bigger money’s worth of per- 
formance and satisfaction for anybody’s 
money. See it first! 


Roadster Special Roadster Landau Coupe for Four 
Touring Special Touring vente a ™ 








OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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A Year 
in Advance 
of Its Field 


Advanced design 
L-Head engine 


4-wheel brakes 
Fisher Bodies 
Duco body finish 


Centralized con- 
trols 


Disc steel wheels 
Full balloon tires 


Permanent top on 
9 cars. Special 
glass enclosure at 
slight extra cost 


New pee i 
ece ventilating 

viadshield oa 

closed models 


Automatic spark 

control 

Unit instrument 
anel indirectly 

fighted 

Precision manufac- 

ture unequalled in 

its class, 


rol | 
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HOW BRAY IS GETTING AHEAD 


Faced With Failure He Finds a New Way 


By CLIFFORD FARMER 











. Part of the Bray herd 


URING the world war 
and before, the Bray 
farm, consisting of 240 
acres, was considered one of 
the best grain farms in Greene 
county, Missouri, producing 
one year when prices were at 
the extreme top, 1,600 bushels 
of wheat, 1,300 bushels of oats 
and 1,500 bushels of corn. A 
little figuring at wartime prices 
will readily show that this ran 
into money. Then the bottom 
dropped out from under the 
farmer and Homer Bray, like 
many others, had to look to 
something else to make a 
living. 

Then, in July, 1920, some- 
thing happened that had an 
important influence on the 
future management of the 
farm. Homer’s appendix went 
“‘blooey” and an operation was necessary. Upon returning 
from the hospital, still sick and very unsteady, he found that 
his old-time strength was slow in returning and realized that 
he could not follow the plow and do the heavy work he had 
been accustomed to doing. 

“T decided,” lie said, “that I could milk and work around the 
barn easier than do the field work. Besides, the grain was not 
paying for raising.” 

So he took advantage of a neighbor’s Jersey dispersion sale 
and launched into the dairy business. There was not a suitable 
barn on the place, so he added a wide shed to the horse barn, 
putting in concrete floors and stanchions. Like everything 
else on the farm, it was practical but not elaborate or expensive 
—built for service and con- 
venience. 








Ross, ready to milk 














Homer Bray and some of his calves 





secret. When manure is allowed to stick to the floor for a day 
or two, it is hard to clean, even scrub off. I keep the manure 
spreader handy at the end of the barn and since the troughs are 
short, it is an easy task to clean out the droppings. 

I do this as soon as the milking is done, not waiting until the 
next milking time. Then I put down clean straw every day. 
It doesn’t take much, but it makes a cushion for the cows 
on the concrete and helps keep them clean. I am only selling 
cream, but I am just as careful with my barn and the milk as if 
I sold whole milk. And the creamery tells me that my cream 
has always been made into their highest grade butter.” 

During 1923, never milking more than twenty cows and 
sometimes as few as fifteen, the Bray cream checks amounted 
to $2,300. Homer showed me his books for the year. A feed 
account was kept, charging up against the cows all feed pur- 
chased and home-grown feeds figured at market prices. Then 
pasture, at the price it could be secured in the neighborhood, 
was added to this. The difference, a very fair, conservative 
estimate, was $1,500—for the cream alone. Besides, there was 
left the skimmilk, fed to pigs and chickens; the heifer calves 
raised by hand to replace the older cows in the herd and the 
barnyard manure—probably the most valuable of all. The 
results were possible because of the good cows, the careful feed- 
ing and the efficient management of Mr. Bray. 

The cows’ ration consists of clover hay and a grain mixture 
of corn chops, ground oats, ground whole wheat, bran and 
cottonseed meal. Aside from the last two named, the feed is 
all home grown. The local mill shells and grinds the corn, and 
grinds the oats and wheat mixed. A well-balanced ration of as 
nearly as possible home-grown feeds is always the plan—one 
every dairyman should consider. Profit is not determined by 
the gross receipts but by the difference in expenditures and 
receipts. There is no room for a profit when all the cream 
checks must be cashed for feed. ; 

Equal care is taken in raising the heifer calves, as a group of 
nice, growthy heifers that I saw proved. “Do you have any 

method in raising them?” | 
asked. “Nothing more than 





The dairy shed has room for 
thirty cows, there being three 
rows of stanchions, ten to the 
row. At present only twenty 
cows are in milk and these are 
handled in the two rows facing 
each other, so that both sides 
may be easily fed. The stan- 
chions are homemade, with a 
2x4 at the top fastened to each 
stanchion, making it possible to 
open and close each row at one 
time. A raised walkway between 
makes a division for the man- 
gers as well as facilitates feed- 
ing. 

Since there is not a lighting 
lant on the farm, Bray has 
hooked up an automobile gen- 
erator to the milker engine 
which supplies current for the big auto light in one end of the 
barn, thus making the interior as light as day. In winter, the 
milking barn is warm and light—in summer, very cool. There 
are two sliding doors in each end and these may be opened, 
allowing any air that is stirring to enter the barn. 

*‘How do you manage to keep the barn so clean without extra 
help?” I asked, noticing the cleanly swept floor and the spotless 
interior, 

He held up a wide push broom by way of answer. “I have 
never let it get dirty,” he said. “I think that must be the 








The Bray home 


the way every dairyman does 
or should raise them,” .he re- 


plied. “I start hand feeding 
ith whole milk, ually ta- 
} <a it off until I am feeding 


skimmilk. I use calf stanchions 
and am very careful that the 
calves do not get enough milk 
to scour them. A gallon of milk 
at a feed is as much as I ever 
give a calf of any age. More 
does not leave room for grain in 
the calf’s stomach. Then I start 
feeding them until they mature, 
in order to make good, strong 


“What kind of pasture do you 
have?” was my next question. 

“Orchard grass,” was the 
answer. “I now have eighty 
acres of permanent | poet I prefer orchard grass because ol 
its rapid growth and ability to stand dry weather.” 

Red clover is an important part of the farm rotation, valued 
as a winter feed and for building up the soil. Mr. Bray always 
sows it on wheat in the early spring, drilling across the wheat 
drill-rows. Seed is sown at the rate of one bushel to six acres. 
At present are ore thirty — of — —— give promise 
of making a big hay crop and afterw a tins 

There are two profitable sidelines to the whe on 
this farm: White leghorn chickens and (Continued on page 76 
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There are 61 operations in the making 
of a single “‘Ball-Band”’ boot. 


Nineteen of these are simply prepar- 
ing the rubber and cloth. 


These 19 operations take place for all 
“Ball-Band”” Rubber Footwear and 
when they are completed the workmen 
have before them rubber sheets of vari- 
ous thicknesses and rolls of cloth 
thoroughly impregnated with rubber. 


From these they cut the pattern 
pieces which will be built up into Boots, 
Arctics, and other Rubber Footwear of 
all kinds. 

Starting with the raw rubber just as 
it came from the East Indies—first it 
has to be washed until it is perfectly 
clean. Then it is dried—thoroughly 
dried—in a kiln so that not a trace of 
moisture remains. 

The sulphur and all the other raw 
materials and even the cloth—are dried 
before the work on the rubber begins. 


Before the grinding process, the raw 
rubber is in sheets and has a honey- 
comb or crepe appearance. 


Over Fifty Reasons for 
MORE DAYS WEAR 


In “Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear 


run through rollers again and again 
until it is a solid mass of gum, all the 
air spaces ard crinkly surfaces being 
kneaded out of it. 


It is then cut into loaves carefully 
weighed. 

The sulphur and other compounding 
materials are also weighed into portions 
just right for each loaf or lump of raw 
rubber. 


Then the rubber is kneaded again 
between rollers while the compound is 
added and thoroughly mixed. 

After this it is run through hot rollers 
until the whole mass is properly warmed 
and softened. 

It is then rolled out into sheets— 
some of it into sheets of rubber for the 
outside of Boots, All-Rubber Arctics, 
etc. Some of it is rolled through with 
sheets of cloth and the rubber pressed 
right into the fabric to make linings and 
reinforcements. 

Now the materials are ready to be cut 
up into the various pieces for the differ- 
ent styles and sizes of “‘Ball-Band” 



















After being washed and dried it is Rubber Footwear. 


After This the Real Work of 
Bootmaking Begins 


In a single “Ball-Band” “Vac” Boot there are 36 
parts and 42 operations following the 19 already 
described. In a 4-buckle Cloth Arctic there are 50 
parts and 30 additional operations. In a 4-buckle 





Short Boot Rubber Arctic there are 60 parts and 33 additional 
Extra strength where strength : 
is needed to withstand the operations. 


strains of work and wear. 


Over 50 Reasons for More Days Wear 


“Good enough will not do—it must be the best”’ is the 
rule of the “‘Ball-Band” factory. 


This applies to every operation. Just a little better 
oO or & in every one of 50 operations means a whole lot better 


when the boot or rubber is completed. 


Over Ten Million people are buying and wearing 
“Ball-Band” Rubber and Woolen Footwear because 
they know what results have told them. 
They know the wear. They know the comfort and 
they know the economy. 


We know the reasons—over 50 of them—and they 
can all be summed up in this one sentence: 


We make nothing but footwear and we know how 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
335 Water Streot Mishawaka, Indiana 
“The House that Pays Millions for Quality” 


‘BALL@BAND 


Look for the Red Ball. It ie on every 
ir of ““Ball-Band”’ Rubber and Woolen 
ootwear. If your dealer does not handle u r n 


“Ball-Band’”’ write for dealer’s name and 


shows many kinds of Boots, Arctics, 
Light Ru » Work Shoes, Sport 
Shoes, Wool Boots and Socks—some- 
thing for every member of the family. 











Mishko Sole Letho Shoe 


The Letho Shoe has a 
*Ball-Band” sole made of spe- 
cial compound. This Mishko 
Sole is not only waterproof but 
weerers find it is strong-r than 
leather and tougher thau rub- 


ber. The is of full-grain 
leather, soft, pliable and du- 
rabie. 


This shoe is highly recom- 
mended by wearers as the most 
economical work shoe made. It 
is giving unusual satisfaction 
to men and boys who are “hard 
on shoes.” 

And, best of all, it is com- 
fortable. Workers who are on 
their feet all day say they never 


think of their shoes when they 
Band”. 


are wearing this “‘ Ball- 
work shoc. 
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IS ALFALFA MEAL A ROUGHAGE? 


During recent years considerable alfalfa 
hay has been ground and sold as alfalfa 
meal. If it is made from good hay con- 
taining all the leaves, it is a valuable feed 
but if it is made from inferior hay, its 
value is greatly decreased. As it is difficult 
to detect the use of poor hay when grotund, 
there is a great temptation to use inferior 
grades of hay. 

In whatever form alfalfa is fed, it should 
be recognized by feeders as a roughage and 
not a concentrate. While it compares 
very favorably with bran in regard to its 
protein content, the high crude fiber con- 


tent, necessitating a greater expenditure of | 


energy for mastication and digestion, 
makes it less valuable than bran as a feed 
for dairy cattle. 

To determine the relative value of 
alfalfa meal and wheat bran, a trial was 
conducted at the Pennsylvania station in 
which two lots of five cows each were fed 
for twelve weeks. The were fed 
corn silage, mixed hay and a grain mixture 
of cornmeal, cottonseed meal, and either 
alfalfa meal or wheat bran. In every case 
the cows decreased in milk production on 
the alfalfa meal as it seemed to be less 
palatable 

At the 


cows 


Massachusetts and also at the 
Vermont stations similar feeding trials 
were conducted. They found also that 
pouhd for pound the wheat bran was 
slightly superior to the alfalfa meal, pro- 
ducing from 1.6 to three percent more 
milk. 

In contrast to these results the North 
Platte, Nebraska, substation reports a 
comparison of chopped alfalfa and bran 
in the grain ration for dairy cows. Altho 
the cows fed chopped alfalfa produced 
slightly milk and fat, they 
considerably in live weight. From this it 
was concluded x alfalfa was fully equal 
to bran.—C. W. T., Mo. 


TATTOOING THE | CALVES 


le ‘S8 


Not long ago I attended the public sale | 


of a grade dairy herd. The owner had 
belonged to a cow-testing association and 
when the sale of the young stuff began, 
he was able to give the name of <4 sire, 
the name of the dam and her record. Each 
calf was tattooed so there was no question 
f identity. While these were only grade 
calves, I am sure they sold for $10 more a 
head than they would had they not been 
tattooed, with no way to identify them 
A tattoo outfit may be purchased at a 
small cost and will last indefinitely. Fig- 
ures from 0 to 9 are all that is necessary, 
dairymen a letter (their 
initial) as an added identity, like F32 
Ink ready to use is better than the India 
stick which takes much time to dissolve. 
In using, be sure the number is placed 
in the machine right, apply ink with an 
old tooth brush to the figures and after 
piercing the ear, rub on more ink with the 
brush. This insures a clear tattoo. When 
this heals, the numbers are easily read and 
are permanc=*. By keeping a record, the 
identity of each calf is certain —C. F., Mo. 


BIG } DIVIDENDS 


When the Hermann Brothers sold out 
their Holstein herd in Barron county, 
Wisconsin, last winter, they collected 
big dividends on the money they had 
spent in cow testing association work 

During the testing year starting in 1922 
and clesing in 1923, their herd made an 

average of 10,383 pounds of milk and 
362 pounds of butterfat, the second high- 


altho some use 


est record in the association. As a result 
of the publicity attained from this ac- 
complishment and the good records that 


companied each cow, 
averaged $142.40. 

The advantages of cow testing 
records in bringing good prices were so 
pparent that immediately after the sale, 
Hugh Feagle tester for the Barron associa- 
tion, received several applications for the 
s n Brothers’ place. 


the 


gained | 
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Fall spraying with Scalecide controls 
psylla and peach leaf curl. Spring ap- 
plication controls aphis, pear thrips, 
leaf miner, case bearer and leaf rol- 
ter. Either fall or spring spraying with 
Scalecide controls scale, bud moth, 
European red mite, fungus or blight 
camkers from which are spread fire 
blight, collar rot and root rot. And 
in addition, year after year use of 


Buy Scalecide on Price 


The new 15-gallon package 
contains enough Scalecide to 
spray as many trees, until they 
drip, as one 50-gallon barrel 
of lime sulfur, applied with 
equal thoroughness. And, as 
it requires only half as much 
time and labor to apply the 
Scalecide as the lime sulfur, 
spraying with Scalecide is 
cheaper. But more important, 
Scalecide will make a better or- 
chard. It is guaranteed to do so. 


Scalecide is not an oil emulsion 
but a miscible oil that mixes 
instantly with cold water and 
stays mixed without agitation. 
its continuous use for the past 
twenty years throughout the 


B.G. PRATT CO. Department 48 


fruit-growing world has proven 
that it will not do injury such 
as has been so often attributed 
to oil emulsions and improper- 
ly made miscible oils. 


On every tree, shrub and vine 
that sheds its leaves in winter-- 
use Scalecide as your dormant 
spray. Then you will know 
that you have done all that 
can be done at that particular 
time by any dormant spray or 
combination of sprays. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry Scalecide, 
show him this advertisement 
—or order direct from us. 
In any event write today for 
the new booklet, “Economy of 
Scalecide” —free for the asking. 


50 Church S&. NEW YORK. N.Y. 


Scalecide invigorates the trees. 










Carboleine 


A miscible oil — has 
been in use longer 
than any oil sprayon 
the market, exce 

Scalecide, and kills 
scale as well as Scale- 
cide even at a weaker 
dilution and known 
to be safe. While it 
will not do all that 
Scalecide will do, 
neither will any 
other dormant spray 
Price: $20 per 50- 
gallon barrel includ- 
ing container, f.o.b. 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Oil Emulsions 


While oil emulsions 
have not yet proven 
their value and safe- 
ty, and we do not 
recommend them, 
we will supply them 
to you of a quality 
— stability not ob- 

elsewhere. 
— insist on using 
oil emulsions, let us 
quote you prices. 











































Bigger Cream Checks 
with an Improved 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 


Thousands of users of the improved De Laval 
Cream Separators are being agreeably and pleas- 
antly surprised at an immediate increase in the 
size of cream check or amount of butter money, 


after putting them to work. 


De Laval Separators were always famous for 
doing that; that’s why there are so many more 
But the new De Laval will skim even 
See and try an 


in use. 


cleaner and last even longer. 


improved De Laval—not one buyer in a hundred 








who does that can fail to choose the De Laval. 


The De Laval Separater Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 


29 E. Madison Street 


61 Beale Street 

















Revolvers, 
Supphea Al! Brand New—Fally Gearanteed. 
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FREE SPORTING CA TALOG 


Write today for FREE copy of New 1925 
Catalog. kt wil save you repel money on 
Guas, 


Pistols, Outdoor and Athietec 
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good 


Steel Wheels 
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ADVERTISING PAYS DAIRYMAN 


‘“‘We Serve Okino Buttermilk, delivered 
daily.”” I read the sign as I sat ih a res- 
taurant in a west Missouri town. And 
after drinking two glasses of the most 
delicious buttermilk I had ever tasted, I 
made inquiry and found that the Okino 
farm was twelve miles from town, that the 
buttermilk was delivered every morning 
and. was sold for twenty-five cents a gal- 
lon. Butter was also delivered but the 
Okino specialty was buttermilk. 

Knowing the profit that could be made 
from buttermilk, I took advantage of the 
fact that my way led by the Okino farm 
and stopped. I found a herd of sixty head 
of Holstein and Dutch Belted cows, a 
spacious, modernly equipped dairy barn, 
two large silos and an up-to-date creamery 
nearby. The milkhouse and creamery 
were built over a fine spring of cold water 
so that ice was never necessary. 

An overhead trolley was used to convey 
the cans of ilk from the barn to the 
milkhouse, a distance of some hundred 
yards. Six ten-gallon cans could be easily 
pushed along by one man and unloaded 
in the cooling room. Here the fresh milk 
was placed in a concrete trough thru which 
the spring water passed, cooling the milk 
rapidly. In another room was the churn 
and bottling machine and sink for washing 
vessels and bottles. The boiler was in a 
separate room. 

“Most departments of the dairy farm 
receive more attention than the sales end,”’ 
said Okino. “I found the milk market 
well supplied in this section and so decided 
to sell butter and buttermilk. In a short 
time I saw that folks liked my buttermilk, 
so I began delivering it fresh f-om the farm 
each day and advertising it. 

“T have tried to land every restaurant 
in town and with the first delivery leave 
one or two signs which help the dealer in 
selling and also advertise my product. I 
also deliver to residences and have a big 
regular trade of this kind. I think my 
business has been built up by producing 
buttermilk that was always the same, 
delivering it cold and advertising it con- 
tinually.”—C. F., Mo. 


FEEDING CALVES 

Alfalfa hay, shelled corn and skimmilk 
is the ration George Kibby of Audubon 
county, Iowa, feeds his young calves. He 
gets forty calves a year from his herd of 
grade dairy cows. 

For the first four days the calves are 
allowed to run with their dams. Then 
they are put on whole milk to which a 
little skimmilk has been added. The 
amount of skimmilk is gradually increased 
until at the end of two weeks no more 
whole milk is fed. Kibby gets them started 
on shelled corn by throwing a handful of 
it in the pail of milk. When they have 
finished the milk, they start in very readily 
with the corn. Alfalfa hay is kept before 
them all the time. In spring and summer, 
when old enough, they get the run of the 
pasture. 

Kibby raises only the heifer calves. 
During the summer he can get from three 
to four dollars for bull calves, but he gives 
them away in winter because there is no 
market for them at that time. “It does 
not pay to fatten them for veal,” says 
Kibby. “During the six weeks or two 
months that it takes to fatten them, they 
should have at least ten quarts of whole 
milk a day and fifteen quarts would be 
better. When milk brings me ten cents a 
quart, you can see at once that it wouldn’t 
pay me. They could be fed skimmilk, 
but they will not fatten on that.”—W. 
C. M., lowa. 


A subscriber in Iron county, Michigan 
recently sent in an account of a cross-bred 
dairy calf that weighed 146 nds at 
birth. The average birth weight for the 
Guernsey, 71; Ayrshive, 96; Haetey’ ae! 

, a1; ire, 76; in, 89; 
and Brown Swiss, 100 pounds, 
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The World’s Easiest 
Running Ball-Bearing 
Cream Separator Is Also 
the Easiest to Pay for 


astiennteniall 











Maybe you haven’t known that yeu 
could get a McCormick-Deering 
BALL-BEARINGPrimroseCream 
Separator on such liberal terms. You 
can, and your local McCormick- 
Deering dealer backs up the sale 
with personal service that makes your 
purchase doubly worth while. 


Ask for a 
Demonstration 


The local dealer will set up the machine on 
your own farm, and show you how to use 
it. It will be turned over to you in com- 
pletely satisfactory condition. You'll like 
it better every day. 


Your Cream Checks 
Will Increase 


and you’ll find the McCormick-Deer- 
ing BALL-BEARING Primrose just 


| 12 Full 
as easy to pay for as it is to operate. 


Get in touch with the local dealer. A Maonths 
him to deliver a McCormick-Deering Bg Pay! 


Primrose at once. He will give you 
12 FULL MONTHS TO PAY for it. 
If you wish to receive our latest cream 
separator folder, fill out and mail the 
coupon today. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


oes of America 
606 S. Michigan Ave. U rated) Chicago, Ill. 














McCormick-Deering 


Ball- 


Cream Separators 


4 INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, of America, Inc. 
606 So. Michigan Ii. 


Ave., oO, 


Please send me your latest Cream Separator Folder. 
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Belgium 
Imported 


after 30 Days 
Free Trial 


Down — 30 Days’ Free Trial — sil 
te—15 Year ee. * Ly wi 


Send 1d No Money! 


Yoo" pay mw mag we pe ve used this 

Belgium Melotte and have made up your 

Credit fe the machine you wcot. Keep i for 30 

and use it just as if it were your own ma- 
ine Then rend your milk to the creamery. 

ican Windia skims the cleanest. 

After 30 days’ 

ie yments! free trial, then 

the — sum of $7.50 and the balance 

: small 7s payments. The Meiotte motte page 

for itself from your increased cream 


Send Coupon Now 


the coupes for catalog giving full Geverip: 
his cream seperator. 


about the jain lined milk and cream I. 
ber. clean as china plate. One-half less 
tinware to . An an Melotte feature. 


satiny yoursel if that re is J- world’ soot 
® grea’ 

: And remember it is guaranteed for 15 

years. Dest walt becuse you mallesupes 


The Melotte Separator. ~ § he 
2834 W. 19th St. Dept. 25-17 Chicago, IIL. 
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send me the Melott jote catalon which tlls the Fubstory 
of this separator and M. Jules Meiotte, 
its inventor ae Dame and address piataly 
Name 
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County Mate 
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HOW A GOOD Cow USES ot FEED 

Nothing of importance has ever been 
'achieved in dairy farming except where 
wise and liberal feeding has been prac- 
ticed. It is not sufficient to possess good 
cows. Your cows may have pedigrees 
full of red ink but unless judgment is used 
in feeding them, they w ill never make the 
profit for you that they are capable of 
making. But perhaps you think you are 
a good and careful feeder. The test of 
good breeding as well as of good feeding 
is the production and profit which your 
cows return. 

Most dairy cows are underfed. Feed 
is used in the aminal’s body for several 
purposes. In the young animal it is used 
for building new tissues or for growth. In 
the more mature cow it is used (1) vo repair 
tissue that is worn or broken down by 
exercise or work; (2) to furnish the motive 
power to keep the animal mechanism run- 
ning; (3) to furnish the material for the 
manufacture of milk; and (4) an excess of 
feed may be used for storing body fat. 

The first tax on the ration of the cow is 
for maintenance. This is practically a 
fixed charge and is almost the same wheth- 
er the cow is dry or producing heavily. A 
high-class dairy cow toay for a time use 
food material that is stored in her body 
and manufacture it into milk, but this 

cannot long continue. Maintenance re- 
quirements must be supplied before milk 
production can take place extensively. In 
general, from forty to sixty percent of the 
milk cow’s ration is used for maintaining 
her body. This value varies greatly, but 
assuming that fifty percent is used for this 
purpose, the tax is a heavy one. 

Any machine or factory is most écono- 
mically operated when it is running at 
somewhere near its full capacity. It is not 
advisable nor economical, except some- 
times when a cow is dry, to feed her so 
that she will gain in weight over pro- 
longed periods, but it certainly is poor 
economy not to feed a cow so that she 
can produce to the limit of her inheritance. 
A diagram which has frequently been used 
will illustrate the feasibility of liberal 
feeding. 

Effect of Different Rations 
| 








A Maintenance | Milk 
B Maintenance Milk 
Cc Maintenance Milk | Body Fat 





A represents a cow capable of using 
fifty percent of her feed for milk produc- 
tion. She is liberally and wisely fed. B 
represents a cow with the same ability to 
produce, but her owner gives her only 
three-fourths as much feed, consequently 
her milk production is cut in half. C rep- 
resents a cow of the same producing ability 
which is overfed. She produces as much as 
A but lays on body fat. Such feeding is 
not necessary for the producing cow. 

You can get A’s production by feeding 
two cows as B is fed, but it requires 100 
percent more feed, labor, barn space and 
cost. You can get the same results simply | steea 
by increasing B’s feed thirty-three and 
one-third percent. Take your choice. Are 
you keeping your cows for the sake of their 
company or for the sake of a profit which 
you have a right to expect? 

It is not sufficient, however, to give 
your cows a liberal quantity of feed. A 
cow should have a variety of feeds or she 
will become tired of her ration. The feeds 
should be palatable or she will not eat 
sufficient quantities to preduce liberally. 
The ration must have sufficient bulk to 
keep. the digestive system in proper tone; 
it should be succulent; it must have an 
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Allith 
Pitching Shoes 


Certified Malleable 
Iron 
Perfectly Balanced 


Correctly Designed 
Guaranteed not to 
Break 


BETTER than steel shoes—not so smooth as 

to slip in the hand, and not so lively on 

the bounce 

sate in two sizes, tne children's weighing about 
pounds and the standard regulation size 

5 pounds or slightly less. 

To disti ish the shoes jn playing, the num- 

bers 1 and 2 are casi in them and the number 

1 shoes are finished in black and number 2 in red. 


Free officia. rules packed with each pair. 


N 6101 Child Pitchi 
Shoes, black. Not. pair - - = 91.00 








No. 6162 mg apa s Pitching 1 00 
Shoes, red, No. 2, pair -- ° 
ont ig Regulation Pitching 1.35 
No. 6302 Regulation Pitching 1 35 
Shoes, . No. 2, pair - - - ° 


Parcel post charges extra 
Sulopine weight: ee 8 size, 3 lbs. pair; 
ation size, 5% Ibs. pair. 
If your dealer cannot ~ rated, order from us, 


ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY 
DANVILLE 


ILLINOIS 


. Money back 
guarantee. Get boo 
price list, mone 
Just say, 
“Send Catalog.” 








Oa trial. Easy to 

Skims warm or cold 

ent from picture which shows large 

size easy running New L. S. Model, 

Western shipments from Western points 

MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 
Write today for free catalog 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR £2 

Bainbridge, Mt. 


ONE YEAR 
TO PAY: 


a4 50 PER MONTH 
SPAY Sito re ~ +3, -75 1-9 
Trial °* 


Da 
to clean and tara. 


32 Bere FREE Teil = ‘Neat 
2101 GLmeugcgvER mre com 

















abundance of minerals present; and it 
must be readily digestible. 

A factor which does not interest the 
cow, but which is and must be considered, 
is the cost of the ration. The cost is sure 
to influence to some extent the type of 
ration fed. However, instead of the cost 
per hundred pounds or per ton, the feeding 
qualities and the composition of the feed 
must be given consideration. A feed at 
$30 a ton may be far more expensive under 
certain circumstances than one costing 
$50 a ton.—A. D. F. 


PUREBREDS MADE HIS FARM PAY 


Marketing his farm products doesn’t 
worry Harry Gabriel, farmer dairyman of 
southwest Missouri, ‘who has built up a 
restaurant business in Springfield that 
cares for all of the products of his farm. 
A herd of registered Jerseys produces 
milk and butter for the restaurant, white 
leghorn hens furnish eggs and practically 
all of the fruit and vegetables used are 
grown on the farm. 

“T thought I had made a mistake in 
going into the dairy business,” said 
Gabriel, “until I got purebred cows. The 
first cows I bought were far from what 
their owners claimed for them and most 
of them had to be sold. Then I decided to 
try registered cows and was careful in my 
selections. They have made the farm a 
very profitable investment. Then I have 
found this plan of selling all my farm prod- 
ucts over the lunch counter a very 
one. There is no middleman to take out 
a share and it insures the highest prices 
for everything. From the restaurant end, 
I know what I am selling and can guaran- 
tee everything to be of the highest 
quality.” 

The restaurant, known as Gabriel’s 
eafe, has proved a decided success, at- 
tracting customers because of the Jersey 
milk served and the products fresh from 
his own farm. 

Last year Gabriel showed some of his 
Jerseys at the Ozark stock show and won 
the hon’s share of the ribbons, including 
grand championship on Florine’s Heir, 
first on junior bull calf, several firsts and 
seconds on females and most of the group 
prizes. . This showing, where over 200 head 
of Jerseys competed, proved beyond doubt 
that Gabriel had shown good judgment 
in the selection of his foundation herd. 

Register of merit testing has been done 
on the farm and a two-year-old heifer, 
Owl’s Signaline Reaper, made a class AA 
record of 611.26 pounds of butterfat and 
10,888 pounds of milk in a year, missing 
the state record by only a few pounds.— 
C. F., Mo. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR WATER 
SUPPLY? 

In our small herd the decrease in milk 
flow, during a spell of severely cold 
weather, often amounted to two or three 
pails a day. By giving the cows a little 
extra attention, however, we were able to 
cut the decrease down to almost nothing. 

Cows give less milk in very cold weather 
because they require more food to keep 
them warm and their water consumption is 
greatly decreased. As milk is composed of 
about eighty-seven percent water, the 
water supply plays an important part in 
its production. Cows will naturally drink 
less water in cold weather. 

On most farms the tank is located close 
to the well and is uncovered, therefore it is 
necessary to keep the ice cut in sub-zero 
weather or to use a tank heater. We have 
found a heater very practical because it 
can be made to heat the water to fifty or 
sixty 7 rees, thus taking the icy chill out 
of it. e animals drink much more water 
when it is warmed a little, and they do not 
become chilled. Where no heater is avail- 
able, the water in the tank can sometimes 
be sufficiently warmed by filling a metal 
pon apa 3 some — ——- ee 
coals and then partly submerging it in the 
tank.—C, O., Minn, 
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A storage battery starts its life the 
moment its cells are filled with acid solution. 
The sooner you get your battery after it is 
filled, the more life you will receive from it. 


If it is a Willard Charged Bone-Dry 
Battery you will receive all of its life, 
because this battery is filled on the day you 
buy it. 

This is one reason why Willard Charged 
Bone-Dry Automobile Batteries last so 
much longer. Willard Threaded Rubber 
Insulation is another. It must last the 
entire life of the plates, or the battery will 
be re-insulated by any Willard Service 
Station without charge. 


Threaded Rubber insulation (dry when 
put in the battery) and charged plates, 
(also dry) make it possible for us to build 
the only Charged Bone-Dry Automobile 
Battery made today. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Led., Toronto, Ont. 





Willard Farm Lighting Batteries, also, are 
now being shipped Charged Bone-Dry. 
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Filled on the day it is sold 
you will get ALL its life. 
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Facts on Fodder 


Present Appleton owners as 
well as prospective buyers will 
like to have this new book 
showing all the latest Appleton 
improvements, The first ma- 
chine husker and shredder 
built—these new improve- 
ments put Appleton further in 
the lead. 


Save 100% of Your Corn 


About one-third of the value 

of your corn crop is in the 

stover. If you and your neigh- 

bors raise ax much as 30 acres 

of corn you need an Apple- 

ton to save the full value 
of your crops. 


FREE: Fill in coupon 
* below and send 
to the nearest Appleton 
branch. It will bring you 
full information on the new 
Appleton Huskers and 
Shredders, and interesting 
data on stover. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 
Batavia, Ill, 

Columbus, Ohle 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Please send me at once booklet showing 
latest Appleton improvements, and free data 


on stover. 


Dept. A 






APPLETON 
HUSKER *°SHREDDER 


In winter labor is cheap and timber 
is high. Thousands of farmers turn 
slack seasonsinto money- making 
months witha small engineor tractor. 
Simple, rugged and easy to run. Made 
in 8sizes. Noexperience needed. You 
can makemoney with an“ American.” 
Write for free booklet. 

Manufacturers also of trimmers, planers, 
bolters, lath and crating machinery 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co, 
206 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 


American 
Saw Mill 
Fora SENG SEL SE Cuan 




















9 cords 49 10 hours by oneman. It’s King of Ge vee. 


a t ° t der gets agency. . 
Felding Sawing Machine Co,, 2633 5, State St., Chicago, IIL 


Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 


Quick for Agent's Offer 

Big profits with easy work for you 
in my new special agent's offer. 
catalog—free. 










MAKE MONEY 
Pulling stumps for yourself 
and others with” Hercules” 
—the fastest, easiest op- 
puller made. 
wer. Easy 
10 Down 








erating stum 
Horse or bam 
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TIME NOW TO MILK BETTER COWS 


FoR four years farmers have been re- 

ceiving the advice, “It is time to 
milk.” How well they have responded is 
indicated by a special dairy survey recent- 
ly completed by the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. Figures collected 
from 121,000 farms show an increase of 
six percent in the number of milk cows 
two years old and over for the year ended 
June 1, 1924. All mair. geographic di- 
visions of the United States how in- 
creases in number of milk cows, ranging 
from 1.4 percent for the North Atlantic 
states to 14.3 percent for the Far Western 
states. The Middle West states show an 
increase of 8.8 percent. 

The number of heifers between one and 
two years of age and heifer calves under 
one year of age being raised for milk cows, 
was also collected. r 
it was found that there were 24.6 percent 
as many heifers between one and two 
years of age as there were dairy cows. In 
1920 there were 20.6 percent as many 
heifers as dairy cows. There were 21.8 
percent as many heifer calves as dairy 
cows. 

In the light of the foregoing figures, it is 
evident that farmers generally have 
heeded the advice, “It is time to milk.” 
The dairy cow, accompanied by more 
balanced systems of farming, increased 
soil fertility and greater general pros- 
perity has gone into territory formerly 
sacred to wheat and beef. 

The increased production has been 
offset by both an increase in population 
and an increased per capita consumption 
of dairy products. During the past ten 
years the amount of milk and cream con- 
sumed per person increased about twelve 
percent. Per capita butter consumption 
increased more than six percent. Farmers 
have increased their use of butter two 
pounds per capita since 1913 and of milk 
nine gallons in ten years. 


What About the Future? 


We have just passed thru a period of 
overproduction of hogs with resulting low 
rices. Is the dairy business headed for a 
ike fate? 

The increased number of heifers, as 
found by the government survey, indi- 
cates either a tendency to further increase 
milking herds or to make a more rapid 
turnover. If prices of dairy products con- 
tinue at a satisfactory level for the 
majority of dairy farmers, herds will a 
be increased in size. If, on the other hand, 
prices should go down, the most likely 
move would be to replace old cows, prob- 
ably already past their greatest usefulness, 
with heifers, No doubt many heifers 
from common or inferior dams would also 
be disposed of for beef purposes. 

Furthermore, there are thousands of 
cows now rated as milk cows that would 
go to the block or be retired to beef herds 
were prices to sink to a lower level. In- 
creased farm prices for grains and other 
farm products will also lose for the dairy 
industry many farmers who, because of 
their dislike of milking, sell off their cows 
as soon as other lines look more promising. 

While it is true that the regular increase 
in population of the country and the in- 
creased per capita consumption of dairy 
products takes care of inc uc- 
tion to a certain extent, it must be ad- 
mitted that a profitable demand also 
| depends upon labor being fully employed. 
| A slack period in the indus’ .al centers of 

the country would most certainly depress 
‘the price of dairy products. Thru the 
'educational work of the National Dairy 
| Council and similar organizations, people 





_ tows | have come to appreciate the economy and 


or the farms covered,,. 
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products much more 
han ever before. This fact would tend to 
essen the slump but it is too much to 
expect it to head it off entirely. 

Another depressing influence is the 
importation of dairy products. Attracted 
by the satisfactory returns when other 
branches of farming were depressed, other 
nations, notably Australia, New Zealand 
and Argentine, are strongly encouraging 
the dairy industry. What competition 
from that source will be remains to be seen. 

It is now reasonably certain that feed 

orices for the coming oq will be much 

—— than last, another factor that will 
uce profits and automatically curb a 

tendency to expand the industry. 

To prophesy is always dangerous and to 
lay down a specific programi would be more 
so. Each one must study the situation for 
himself and act accordingly. 

One thing is certain, however, as in all 
other lines of farm production. The man 
with high production costs will be the first 
to be hit should a lower price level come. 
And the man who has low producing, 
inferior cows, even tho his feed and over- 
head costs be low, will have high produc- 
tion costs. 

There never was a better time to drop 
off the tail-enders and fill their places with 
good, young stuff. Buying cows at lon 
prices just because they give doubtfu 
quantities of milk occasionally will be 
poor business as it always has been. It’s 
the same old story, not increased gross 
production but increased production per 
cow, not more cows but better cows. It 
is time now to milk better cows. 


ood value of dai 


APPEALS TO PATRONS’ PRIDE 


It is seldom that a direct appeal to the 
pocketbook fails, but a buttermaker in 
one of the northwest states found such 
a case when he attempted to buy cream 
according to de. Talks on quality 
followed by a ane in price of three 
cents between first and second grade 
cream failed to produce the desired 
results. 

Paint was then found to do things 
money couldn’t do. Three vats were used 
to receive the cream. Two were painted 
pure white and the third one red. Second 
grade stuff was dumped into the red vat 
and the names of patrons producing that 
grade of cream freely passed out by the 
buttermaker. As much of the cream came 
from route haulers, one of the twenty- 
gallon, jacketed cans regularly used was 
painted bright yellow on each route to 
receive second e cream. 

The outstanding colors brought many 
curious questions, especially from the 
women folks. Results began to show up 
in a week. Cream that had regularly 
appeared sour and in r condition began 
to arrive sweet. At the end of two weeks 
seventy-five percent of the cream received 
was sweet while before the color system 
was tried, only forty percent had been so. 


CLOVES AS TEAT PLUGS 


A practical dairyman tells me that he 
used clean cloves as teat plugs to keep the 
duct open when a sore forms on the tip of 
a teat. He uses a new clove each time and 
says it serves the purpose well. Some 
dairymen insert a few strands of shoe- 
makers’ wixed ends between milkings, or 
use a plug of hard rubber or hard wood. 

Wooden plugs are objectionable because 
they cannot be well sterilized by boiling. 
Waxed ends also become foul. A plug 
made of lead is preferable. A plug shoul 
be boiled for fifteen minutes each time 
before msertion in the teat, and it is also 
advisable to smear it with carbolized 
vaseline before use. Infection is readily 
introduced on an unclean plug, dilator or 
milking tube, quickly affects the lining of 
the teat duct and destructive mammitis or 
mastitis, "ed termed garget, follows. 
—A. 8. A., Wis. 
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Big Bargain Reward Offers 


Money-Saving Subscription Rates Good Until November 15th Only 
Six Years For $1; Three Years For 50c; two Years For 35 cents 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION BARGAIN PERIOD is here. Until November 15th, you can sub- 
scribe for Successful Farming at these surprisingly low rates. And by sending a few subscrip- 
tions with your own you can get your choice of these splendid rewards. Each reward is fully 
guaranteed. We have selected these rewards because they are the most popular with our 

We do not offer them for sale, but only as pay for sending small clubs of sub- 
At the rates quoted above you'll find it easy to earn the rewards you select. 
Send your order NOW—the BARGAIN PERIOD ends November 15th. 













De Luxe Pointer Pencil 
Very practical, servicable, and ‘attractive. 
Made of good ity nickel silver. Has 
l, clip, r eraser, and 10 extra leads. 
. Reward No. 194 given, post- 
Our Offer : paid, for three ear sub- 
scriptions at 35 cents each. Cannot be given 
your own su ption alone. 


Fountain Pen 
Lever, self-filling Fountain Pen. ps ots 
point. Guaranteed to write smoothly to 
give satisfaction for five years. 
« Reward No. 188 given, post- 
Our Off. er: paid, forsubscriptionsamount- 
ing to $3. Subscriptions may be taken at the 
bargain rates. Cannot be gwen your own 
subscription alone. 


Set of Six Teaspoons 

Made of nickel silver and will wear white all 

he way through.An especiallyattractive pattern. 

« Reward No. 236 given, post- 

Our Offer : paid, forsubscri Fmd ame 

ing to $1.50. Subscriptions may be taken at the 

bargain rates. Cannot be given for your own 
subscription alone. 


2-Blade Pyralin Knife 
Strong 2-Blade Pyralin Handle Knife. 334 
inches in length. Brass lined and nickel bolsters. 


Our Offer : Rezard So 101 given post 


ing to $1.50. poh at the 
bargain rates. Cannot be givert your own 
subscription alone, 


Aluminum Baking Pan 


Made of heavy gauge aluminum. Seamless, 
has round corners and is easy to clean. 
. Reward No. 200 given, post 
Our Offer: paid, for subscriptions 
amounting to $1—three 2-year subscriptions at 
35c each. Cannot be given your own subscrip- 
tion alone. 





. 


Large Purse and Bill Fold 

This purse is made of leather and has 
compartments for both bills and coin. Attract- 
ive and durable. 

. Reward No. 108 given, post 
Our Offer: raid, for three 2-year sub- 
scriptions at 35c each. Cannot be given for your 
own subscription alone. 


Aluminum Percolator 
A very attractive 2-quart aluminum perco- 
lator. Makes fine coffee and is easy to keep 
clean and bright. 
Reward No. 186 given post 
Our Offer. ~aid, for subscriptions 
amounting to $3. Subscriptions may be taken 
at the bargain rates. Cannot be given for your 
own subscription alone. 


Double-Strength Burner 

Gives as much light as two ordinary burners. 

No smoke nor odor. Fits any No. 2 size lamp. 

- Reward No. 107 given, post 

Our Offer: paid, for two 2-year subscrip- 

tions at 35c each. Cannot be given for your own 
subscription alone. 











Use the convenient order blank enclosed with this copy of the magazine, or write subscribers names and address 
on another piece of paper. Include your own renewal, extension, or new subscription with your club if you wish, 
Perhaps the boys and girls or some other member of your family would like to earn some of the rewards. The 
bargain rates—six years for $1; three years for 50 cents; two year for 35 cents—are effective to November 
15th only. Get your order in early. 


Successful Farming, 


E. T. Meredith 
Publisher 


Des Moines, lowa 
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THE PATENTED UNBREAKABLE 
REMOVABLE STEEL MANTLE WHICH 
PRODUCES THE CLEAR WHITE LIGHT 
Reward No. 107 
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New Life for 
Light Plants 


Replace your worn battery with a Unrversat. 
There's one to fit every make of plant— Delco, 
Alamo, Genco, Lalley, etc. We make a generous 
allowance for your old battery. 







Sealed Glass Cell 


Unsrversat” Nu-Seal’’cells 
come to you fully charged. 
Nothing to do but hook up 
—it'seasy and they are ready 
for a long life of work. 


No Cleaning, Ever 

Ample space below the plates holds all the sedi- 
ment till battery is worn out, 

There's a Us: versa. Battery made for every job 
requiring a storage battery — Automobiles, Trac- 
tors, Radio, Farm Light and Power Plants. 

They have proven their dependability in over 20 
years of service. Unrversa. Hard Plates isonly one 
reason for their remarkably long, trouble-free life. 


A Rechargeable 
6699 Battery 


A new Unrversat “B” Battery for Radio! Now 
you can be assured of constant clear reception, 
steady voltage, a stronger, more even flow of cur- 
rent. No losing of stations—no fading reception. 
A full line of “A” Radio Batteries also. Write for 


ones FREE BOOKS 
on Radio on Farm Light 
Write today for your An interesting book, 
copy of our 16-page __ telling how to get best 
instruction booklet on results from your farm 
care of ‘“‘A” and “B” light batteries. Every 
Radio Batteries. The farm light plant owner 
only book of its kind needs it. It’s free. Just 
ever published. ask for it! (733] 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY CO. 
3432 Se. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


Steel Jackets 


For Large 
Iron Kettles 


If you have a large tron kettle, 
we will make you a heavily 
re-inforeed jacket to fit f 
providing you a Leng ony f 
cooker. Has large door, 
fue, handles, pipe. Price 
according to size. Send 
measurement of kettle around 
outside one inch from top. If 
kettle has flange, measure 

Ask for chart of 
sizes. 


If you have no kettle, you'll 
be the 

















under it. 
standard 






, Feed Cooker 
{Kettle and Jacket) 
For cooking stock food scald- 
ing hogs, rendering lard, etc. 
Handiest article on farm. 
Seven sizes. Write for prices, 


Heesen Bros. & Co. 
Dept. 3 Tecumsch, Michigan 








“Was Jesus God?”’ 


By J. T. Sunderland, D. D. 
yther liberal religiou. literature sent FREE 


and 


Pl ¢ address; 
F. EVERETT, Room 10-C 
° Boston, Mass. 


25 Beacon St., “- 
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WHERE GOOD BLOOD 'COUN7TS35 
HE influence of a good dairy sire is 
shown in a striking way in the annual 

report of the Kingsbury-Hamlin cow- 


testing association of South Dakota. 

Grade and s:rub cows within the same 
eee inv metahie demonstrated the superi- 
ority of the animal whose ancestry in- 
cluded some good individuals. 

The grade Holsteins of F E. Marquardt 
averaged $10.91 more profit than did his 
common cows; Niels Steffensen’s Jerseys 
averaged $32.96 more profit per cow than 
his scrubs; J. F. Jensen’s grade Holsteins 
returned an average net income of $21.47 
more per cow; Jens Steff:nson’s grade 
Holsteins made $46.03 ater average 
profit per cow and E. F. Glawe’s Holsteins 
and Guernseys made an average profit per 
cow of $19.76 more than his common cows. 

In the same association of 130 grade 
and pons cows sixty-five percent 
qualified for the register of production by 
wroducing more chan 250 pounds of 
butterfat in one year while out of 140 
common cows only nineteen percent was 
able to qualify. 


SMALL DAIRY HERD PAYS 


There i is no better way to make a small 
dairy farm pay than by milking a few 
g cows, according to Lyman Marsh, 

t. Clair county, Missouri, farmer, who 
does all of the work on his seventy-five- 
acre farm without hired help. 

“IT milked seven cows last year,” said 
Marsh recently, “and they brought in $67 

sr cow for cream alone above feed costs. 

his amount does not include the cream 
and butter we used on the farm, any of the 
skimmilk or the calves we raised. Then 
the manure from the herd amounts to con- 
siderable. From October Ist last year 
until April 25th this yout the time the 
cows were stalled, I uled ninety-nine 
loads of manure.” 

While the farm is small, it is so arranged 
that enough feed and pasture is produced 
to maintain the dairy herd which usually 
runs around fifteen head of all ages. A red- 
wood stave silo, 8x32 feet, is used. 

In order to make this small farm well 
balanced and produce practically all of the 
feed required, the fields are of necessity 
small. But Marsh has found this advantag- 
eous for he has his work well scattered out 
thru the season and can do it all without 
hired help, except at =e time. 

“In 1911 I bought five purebred Jersey 
heifer calves and a”bull calf. Two years 
later those heifers took the place of five 
scrub cows. Since then I have owned five 
registered bulls and purchased two more 
cows. I have raised all of the promising 
heifer calves and have [sold $2,200 worth 


” 
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of surplus stock. The cream checks have 
kept up the expenses of the farm and the 
ae from the sale of surplus stock 
aft de off the debt. 
does not take a large farm to make 
os profitable. My farm is much 
ke than when I bought it, due to the 
hesaoehe manure and the legume crops 
grown for the cows. And, because I have 
always kept the best bull I could puy, the 
herd is getting better.” —C. F., 


WHY SOME MEN FAIL 

A comparison of the five high herds 
with the five low herds in the Linn county, 
Iowa, cow-testing association for last 
year showed a difference of $65 per cow 
in profits above feed cost. The average 
number of cows in the high herds was 
ten, thus making a profit of $650 per year 
more per herd than the low herds. Proper 
feeding apparently was the chief factor 
involved, for the cows in the high herds 
consumed an average of $35 more per herd 
than the low profit cows. 

In Mitchell county of the same state, a 
herd of good, e Holsteins, under im- 
proved methods of feeding, has produced 
as much in six months this year as it pro- 
duced in twelve months last year. One 
cow in this herd produced 246 pounds of 
butterfat at a feed cost of $63 leaving a. 
profit of $60 in 1923. The first six 
months of this year she produced 260 
pounds of butterfat at a feed cost of $47 
with a profit above feed of $83. Another 
cow that made a total profit of $65 in 
1923 with a feed cost of $57, has made $76 
profit in six months this year with a feed 
ecst of $50. Most of the increase is due 
to feeding a better ration in more liberal 
amounts. 

Increased feed ae will make close 
figuring necessary ie yout ear to keep cost of 
production low © low enough to leave a profit. 

he first impulse is cut the feed allowance. 
In the light of the above facts, this will be 
the surest way to kill profits. Be sure you 
have a bunch of cows capable of making 
a profit and then feed them according to 
their needs. The boarders are the ones 
that eat up the profit. 


HASTE MAKES WASTE 

In the Anamosa cow-testing association 
of Iowa, the tester recently found the 
skimmilk from one separator unusually 
high in butterfat one morning. A sample 
was then taken from the milk separated 
at night. A comparison of the two tests 
showed that the machine was doing good 
wogk at night but in the morning wasted 
considerable butterfat. 

Investigation showed that skimmilk 
was used at night to flush the bowl and 
that the machine was washed only once a 
day, after the morning separation. The 
time saved by not washing the separator 
at night was more than offset by the 
cream wasted, not to mention the bad 
effect on the quality of all the cream. A 
clean machine does the best work. 











Jerseys have made Lyman Marsh’s small Missouri farm profitable 
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These Books 


200 Home Plans —Shows 
bungalows, Colonial, town and 
farm homes; plans, photos, 
speciiications. 

Barn Book — 654 sizes and 
kinds of barns, hog and poultry 
houses and farm buildings. 

Building Material Catalog 
—Everything for building, re- 
modeling or repairing at whole- 
sale prices.» 


_ <r GR 


Gordon-Van Tine Home No. 502—This cozy 5-room bungalow, with living room, ™ 1629 
dining room, 2 bedrooms, bath, and kitchen with built-in pantry case. Materials, 


Get Lowest Wholesale Prices 
on Homes, Barns and Lumber! 


Crop prices are up! Gordon-Van Tine prices are down! It 
Just a Few of Gordon. *2kes less corn, wheat, livestock or dairy products today to 
tae Paes’o Be buy the house or barn you want than since the war days! 
an Tine’s Big Values. . - 2 
See Our Books for Others. And you make an extra saving by buying direct from 
mill. Write for latest wholesale prices. Highest quality 
material guaranteed! 


rea var- Build Ready-Cut, or Send Us Your Bills to Figure 


ain ina ° . . 
Sambrel-root By the Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut Mail us your lumber bills, and we will 

arn. Ali way, we ship you all framing lumber _ figure them FREE. Then you can prove 
framing cut- and heavy joists, cut, sawed, notched Gordon-Van Tine’ssavings. We will § ive 
eh. Bare —ready to put up. Saves 18% lumber you an estimate on any sort o building 
other designs Waste and up to 30% labor on the job. job you havein mind. Just 
withgableand Materials also sold not Ready-Cut, if write and tell us about it, 
Gothic roofs. desired. and get our wholesale prices. 
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Four Big 20-Year e ce 
mi 5, ete om We are the wr ' 
St. Louis, Mos Lumber Shingles Bathroom & only concern aay y 
Chehalis, Wash.: Lath Flooring Plumbing in the build- ate) 
Hattiesburg, Windows Doors Supplies ing business 

Miss. We ship Roofing Glass Paints & Varnish that gives 

from one near- Mouldings Stairs Furnaces youa 20-year 

est you. guarantee. 











Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1666 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
426 Gordon Street Davenport, lowa 


Jame geriiics a agian 5 


Write ’ Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
© 426 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 
Send me Free Books. I expect to 






Modern, scien- 
tific type. Large, 
low windows, 
hinged at " 
admit sunshineto 
floor. Upper win- 
dowslight feeding 
passage at back. 


} . 
ae | 40 of a ee oosovenee 
This house provides both air and sun- America’s greatest value. Name te Gar ae ee i 
shine. Note roof windows—plenty of warm Ready-framed; 8-{t. sec- ccs 
sunshine and good ventilation. Roof of tions; 3 for corn; 2 for snull 
best slate-surfaced, fire-resistant roofing. rain. Best Yellow Pine; fp ESS CaS eae oe | 
A wonderful value. ardware furnished. ” a 
_—— a nee ee 




















































Every rod of “Galvannealed” Square Deal 
fence is made of copper- bearing steel. 
The patented “Galvannealed” process 
welds 2 to 3 times more zinc coating into 
the wire. Copper mixed in with thesteel to- 
gether with the extra heavy zinc coatin 
st rust; therefore Square Deal lasts 
to 3 times longer. Costs not onecent more 
than the ordinary kind. We'll send upon 
request, copy of official tests that abso- 
lutely prove these claims. 


has these other good points: Stiff, picket- 
like stay wires require fewer posts—always 
tight and trim, no sagging; = uge wires 
last longer; famous Square Deal Knot 
guaranteed not to slip; well crimped line 
wires give live tension, secure against 
strains and sudden weather changes. 


Twe to three times more zinc 
— more wear—no extra price 
Write today for official of tests, also get our 
and—a copy « Roeo's Cc 9 (an- 

were }5000farm questions). All ree. Address 
Steel & wire Co. 

8747 Industrial St. Peoria, Mlinocis 































































Notice 


“ Galvannealed” 
Square Deal is 
now marked with 
a Red Strand. 
Buy this longer 
lasting —~s 
mje extra price. 






















Always look * ‘et 


for the 


Red Strand / 


(top wire) 4 


Deaf Hear 
nstantly 


In scientific achievement— the 
Acousticon, Gives instant hearing 
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Ten Days Free Trial 


Jest send name and address. No deposit, No C.0.D. No 
a ee Aa Try it in your own home for ten 
days entirely at cur own risk expense. Let results 
convines you. Write today. Teil others about this. 






Dictograph Preducts Corperation 
1303-M Candler Bidg., 220W. 42nd St. New York 
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Cut your own fence costs. . 
direct from us at Lowest Fac- 
g tory Prices. We Pay the Freight. 
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FARM FENCE 
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more in other states for freight 
From Factory to User Direct. 
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DEHORNING WOUNDS 


Sometimes the wound caused by de- 
horning fails to heal promptly and a dis- 
charge of pus continues to flow from a 
hole in the horn stub. When the dis- 
charge ceases, now and then, from elo 
ging of the hole, the animal becomes = 
shows pain or distress, loses 
in time shrinks in milk flow or 
In some cases there is also a rp dis- 
charge from the nostril on the affected side 
of the head and the discharge may have a 
foul odor. 

The common cause of this condition is 
the use of blunt or dirty shears or a saw 
which does not cut clean. Horn particles 
often fall into the cavity of the hor core, 
or hair, particles of skin and dirt may 
enter and remain as foreign bodies causing 
formation of pus. Dehorning instruments 
should always be perfectly sharp and clean 
and horns should be cut off as close to the 
skull as possible. 

Syringe out the cavity with warm 
water tinged light pink with permanganate 
of potash, remove all foreign bodies and 
then pack the cavity with a strip of steril- 
ized gauze or teased oakum saturated with 
a& permanganate of potash solution. Re- 
new the packing daily, after syringing the 
cavity, until the sbekine can no longer be 
inserted ; then apply a very little pine tar 
and cover with a thin layer of oakum. 

When the discharge from the nostril 
has a foul odor, diseased bone may have 
to be removed by a surgeon. It is also 
well to syringe out the nostril with a per- 
manganate solution or a_ 1-to-1000 
solution of chinosol used bloodwarm.— 
A. 8. A., Wis. 


HOW BRAY IS GETTING AHEAD 
Y Continued from page 66 

duroc hogs. A “foolproof” laying house 
and a well-built brooder house make up 
the chicken equipment. About 200 hens 
are kept and are fed on skimmilk, a layin 

mash and scratch feed, practically a 

home grown. The pigs get the rest of the 
separated milk and follow the cows, so 
that none of the feed is wasted. In addi- 
tion, the hoge are fed home grown corn. 
While pork production does not seem very 
profitable at this time, the economical 
way in which it is produced on the Bray 
farm has kept it in the money-making 
class. 

In speaking of the hog situation, Homer 
said: “I am predicting profitable hogs 
again. I believe farmers are making a 
mistake unless they are keeping out some 
choice gilts for future sows. Now is a fine 
time to get rid of scrabs and lay in some 
good breeding stock.”’ 

While very creditable results have been 
achieved at the Bray farm, Homer is by 
no means satisfied and plans are under 
way for even better things in the future. 
This program calls for herd improvement 
which should be the ambition of every 
dairyman, a larger herd, and a market for 
certified milk. In carrying out this plan 
the best bulls available are being used. 
Recently a bull calf was pu , hav- 
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ing high producing ancestry, to take the 
place of the senior herd bull a little 
later. 

Heifers from the better cows are being 
retained to bring the number of cows 
to thirty or more. A new milk and wah 
room is being built, far enough from the 
barn to meet the requirements for certified 
milk. Homer is looking into the future. 
And he is planning well, building substan- 
tially and rearing a family that will make 
honorable, energetic citizens—and dairy- 


mech. 
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MOLASSES FOR COWS 


Last winter when James Nichols, a 
young farmer in Cass county, Iowa, found 
himself running short of feed for his cows, 
he decided to try out molasses. The 
molasses was mixed with water in the 
proportion of three to one and a quart of 
the mixture poured over the ground feed, 
which consisted of corn, oats and barley. 
A little oilmeal had also been added. 

The cows kept up a good flow of milk 
for the balance of the winter and with 
fodder for roughage, were in fine condition 
when spring came. 

Nichols was so well ages with mo- 
lasses in the ration that he oing to 
feed it again this winter, altho ie 4: as plen- 
ty of feed to see the cows thru. “I’m sure 
it will pay,” says Nichols, ‘even tho the 
molasses will add an additional item of cost 
to the ration.” —W. C. M., lowa. 


A SOUND MARKETING VENTURE 
Continued from page 7 
cooperative got more than a carload of 
eggs each week. In king season, the 
eggs are generally sold to one of the eight 
egg packers that are located in nearby 
towns. Storage eggs are not carefully 
graded, hence in the spring, no distinction 

is made between white and brown eggs. 

“The grading and the educational work 
we did has raised the quality of eggs Te- 
ceived between five and ten percent,”’ said 
Manager Knepper. 

At first, the manager attended farm 
bureau meetings all over the county and 
explained egg grading and what the mar- 
ket wanted. ‘Told the folks how roosters 
were but a necessary evil in hatching 
season and at other times to be axed. And 
I was much interested in the county 
agent’s report that this work had stimu- 
lated the keeping of bred flocks on 
farms that — ore this fiad called dunghill 
fowls “as good as any.’ 

From time to time, the management 
sends out informative letters designed to 
stimulate the production of better market 
produce. 

Here is a cogent ps ——— from a recent 
letter te members. “Will you help us get 
the highest price for your eggs? Eggs 
that bring the highest price can be pro- 
duced by: 1. Gathering twice daily. 2. 
Keeping eggs in cellar. 3. Selling often. 
4. Keeping no roosters. 5. Having plenty 
of clean nests.” 

Two or three cents extra on the dozen 
for good eggs adds punch to a few little 
details that ordinarily go undone because 
the crossroads grocer pays as much for 
small and dirty eggs as he does for the very 
choicest. 

In April, 1924, counting a dozen eggs, a 
pound of butterfat or a pound of live 
oultry one unit, this department of the 
— bureau did a business totaling 85,000 
units at a cost of 1.8 cents per unit. 

“We are out to give our members the 
best possible service,” said Knepper. “Just 
as long as we give better service, we know 
we will grow. One cannot blame a patron 
for going where he can get the best price. 
We are not much afraid of competition 
because we try to keep costs low and then 
do business for the patrons at cost. So 
far as I know, no cooperative enterprise 
ever failed so long as it did this.” 

This is the day when everyone is scan- 
ning his cost sheet and trying to make 
reductions at those points where the in- 
come will be least affected. For obvious 
reasons, a group of farmers can establish 
produce routes that are miore efficient 
than those established by creameries. 
Some of these commercial agencies do 
reward quality but this is the exception 
rather than the rule. One need not hesi- 
tate to say that the quality truck on the 
service road is the most reliable convey- 
ance for all producers. 
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FARM HOMES 




















Hunting—Fishing—Swimming—Boating—Unexcelled 
Combine pleasure with profit 


Heart of the Best Farming Region, Central Minnesota 


Corn—Cattle, Hogs—Clover, Alfalfa—Dairying 
Close to the Big Twin City Markets 


Must Sacrifice 20 Improved Farms 
To Be Sold in the Next 60 Days 


Good farms will never be cheaper. Recent estimates by the U.S. Department of Agriculture discloses 
the fact that 38,000,000 acres of new land must be omened up by the year 1950 in order to apesese 
enough food for our own population, which means that present land values will greatly increase. A start- 
ling statement but it is the truth. INVEST YOUR MONEY IN A GOOD IMPROVED + ARM 
at these bargain prices—the safest investment you can make. 


The Dairy farmers of Minnesota will receive more than twobundred million dollars for dairy 


products alone this year. 
MINNESOTA PRODUCES 


Corn (3yr. a 147,540,000 bu. Dairy cattle, 1,641,000 
age '21 to 23) Beef cattle, 1,289,000 
Wheat, 1922 * 27,276,000 “ Sheep, 428 ,000 
Oats, 1923 153,354,000 ** Swine, 3,800,000 
Rye, 1923 21,926,000 “ Horses & Mules, 897 ,000 
x, 1923 5,270,000 * ‘ou ary 13,212,619 
Barley, 1923 24,062,000 ‘* Value Minnesota dairy 
Potatoes, 1923 38,304,000 ‘ products 1922 Bee oe 369 .00 


We have been given exclusive authority to SELL these farms. 

WILL sell, Present owner is in p Salting health and MUST BE RELI 

worry. —YOUR OPPORTUNIT 

) ~ ~— heated EASY aL to reliable parties. Titles guaranteed. March first, 1925 
elivery 

No. 1. 200 acres Renville Co., Minnesota; 6 miles to town. Well improved. Best of black loam soil. 

acres in erop, balance good hay and pasture. Examiner's valuation $150.00. Can sell for $85.00. 

No. 2. 240 acres Pope Co., Minnesota 5 miles to town. Highly improved, fine grove, under high 

state of cultivation and all in crop. On main graveled highway. A real producer. Examine’ 8 valua- 

tion $150.00. Can se!! for $90.00. 

No. 3. 400 acres Pope Co., Minnesota; Adjoins No. 2. Fine improvements, well 

condition. 240 acres in crop, balance good hay and pote Splendid soil and well 

to want it. Examiner's valuation $135.00. an sell for $75.00. 

No. 4. 210 acres Todd Co., Minnesota; 4 miles to market. Well improved, new barn. Good black soil. 40 

acres timber pasture, 40 acres best hay meadow, balance in crop. man Catholic neighborhood. Fine 

grain and stock combination. Examiner's Valuation $125.00. Can sell for $70.00 

No. 5. 80 acres Pope Co., Minnesota; Adjoins No. 2. Nice little set of buildings in good condition. 

All in crop, every acre W ORKING. Examiner's valuation $165.00. Can sellfor $95.00. 

No. 6. 160 acres Pope Co., Minnesota; 5 miles to town. Good set of buildings in fair condition. Choice 

location, well farmed, good soil, lies smooth with fy drainage. 135 acres in crop, balance fine timber 


priced where they 
"ED — all business 


120 


nted and in good 
armed. To see it is 


pasture. Examiner's valuation $135.00. Can sell for $75.00. 
No. 7. 160 acres Douglas Co., Minnesota;7 miles to town. Fair set of buildings. Part black loam 
and part chocolateloam. 60 acres in crop, 40 acres fine meadow, balance timber pasture. Very little 


cash to handle. Examiner's valuation $90.00. Can sell] for $55.00. 

No. 8. 160 acres Douglas Co., Minnesota; 2}4 miles to town. Good fair set of Improvements. Lies slightly 

rolling with good drainage. Good black loam soil. Good grove also nice orchard. 100 acres in crop, 

balance hay and pasture. Examiner § valuation $125.00. Ean sellfor $70.00. 

No. 9. 480 acres Pope Co., Minnesota;3 miles to town. Splendid improvements, good condition and 

well painted. Lies smooth with best of inage, all tiled and under high state of cultivation. 320 

acres in crop, balance hay and pasture, all farmland. One of the very best. Examiner’s valuation $150 

Can sellfor $70.00. 

No. 10. 80 acres Pope Co., 

surrounded by nice grove. A dandy little farm. 

$150.00. Can sell for $90.00. 

ja more farms included in this list. WRITE US TODAY, we will be glad to send you complete and 
det.ied description of them, also photographs. 

We also have three snappy farms in Chickasaw Co., Iowa, well improved. 

wonderful bargains— Photos and complete description will be sent you on request. 


A WORD AS TO VALUES 


Each and every farm has been carefully examined and appraised by an examiner for one of the largest In- 
surance Companies cpusting the State. These examinations were in JULY, 1924 and represent 
what these farms are worth NOW. NEVER AGAIN willpouboaki to duplicate these splendid bargains. 


EASY TERMS 


WRITE US for pictures and detailed description covering any pe fm that appeals to you. 
Let us SHOW YOU these farms. Compare them with values and our own locality.—NO 
OBLIGATION TO BUY—No expense to you in showing. LOOK THEN 


WRITE US TODAY FOR FULL INF ORMA. TION 
AGENTS SOLICITED 


MORDEN LAND AND LOAN COMPAN 
Room 208 Palace Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


References: 


Minnesota; 4 miles to town, on fine fishing lake. Fine set of buildings 
Good soil and all farm land. Examiner's valuation 


choicely located— 


Established 
1900 





Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis and Midland National Bank, Minneapolis 
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—as Follows 


ee erelgnt Barus propels ta full on 
all orders of roof: m this advertise- 
ment (ig eg yo diana, Ohio, Wisco: 
sin, Michigan, Min ita, Missouri, low 

and Pennsy!vania. if yourstateis not nel 

tionate differences in freight charges will beallowed. 


ORDEP FROM THIS LIST! 
Ey Caer ee & 


Ne. CC-t—-OVERHAULED} GALVANIZED iD 33¢-tash 
Corrugated sheete— per equare of 100 square $375 
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Painted Roofing and Siding 
Ne. weight over 
feeaicd gneve —eunable for sing per sgeare of 100 $235 





Me. CC-3— Medi weight overhauled painted 2}4-ineh as 
rugated chact-—ter on or better siding— per square S$ 
Of 100 OGQUATO 1006 ca cerccccccceeccceessececseeeeeese 85 


Red and Gray Slate Coated Roll Roofing 


“oe. CC-5 -NEW Coated Roofing in rolls of 108 square 
dete with re? and cement. Weight 85 
Sted el tad he eee ne, SBOO 


Ne, CC-NG—New Heavy Smooth and = $4658 

Sia tec, Catghow taknil caf teams sa ce SSS 

HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 
35th and tron Streets, CHICAGO 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


i HARRIS BROTHERS oe. Chicago, Ul. 












Fill out coupon ia pany we will send you our : 
I estimate of cost for your building. i 
i i 
, NAME ......cccccccccccccsccs soccccecccococcocess | 
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“Make Your Roofs 
Lasta Lifetime! 


Positively that! The 
wonderful Seal -Tite 
method renews 
preserves, and 
makes your old, 
wornout roofs wa- 
tertight. Guaran- 
teed for 10 years. 
Write today for this 
great money-saving 
roofing offer. 


NO 
Money 
Asked 


We send you everything you A, to stop all 

leaks without asking a single penn No C. O. 

No notes. No obiigations of any kind. 
— be 


eral offer has ever fore. 
day Gufing 
all about this wonderful way 


Write! = solving all your roof p ems. 


We'll make you an offer so libe: so clear, so sur- 
prisingly unprecedented that you a simply MUST take 

advantage of it at once. Hurry up. ie may be with- 
drawn any time. Write for ie TODAY! 
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THE COST OF CARELESSNESS 

A cow owner reported to me recently 
that one of his cows had been so difficult to 
milk from formation of a sore on the tip of 
one of her teats, that he had been inserting 
a quill to serve as a milking tube or siphon. 
One day a quill had disappeared in the 
teat and he had never been able to recover 
it. The result was germ infection and loss 
of a quarter of the udder from ruinous 
garget. 

In the teat of a cow brought to me for 
treatment of an old fistulous opening thru 
which milk had escaped at milking time 
we found a commana up, corroded metal 
milking tube somebody had lost in giving 
treatment during a slight attack of 
The tube caused gangrene and slou fing o of 
the wall so that a false opening 
The quarter having outed lost ite mie 
secreting function from infection, treat- 
ment was not worthwhile and the cow 
was sent to the butcher. 

Even a clove that is not smeared with 
carbolized vaseline before insertion in a 
teat to keep the duct open between milk- 
ing times may cause destructive infection. 
All instruments should be sterilized before 
use.—A. 8S. A. 


SUCCESS BY THE CLOVER ROUT? 
Continued from page 11 


So the owner concluded that either he 
was not getting enough lime on, or else 
he was needing something besides lime. 

Here are interesting facts concerning 
Field No. 3 which contains nineteen acres. 
In 1919 it just passed in wheat and flunked 
in clover. In 1920 it. was put to corn 
and 300 pounds of sixteen percent acid 
pho: hate applied. 

This was the first fertilizer Brucker had 
used. Just before planting the corn the 
entire field was given a two and a half ton 
application of ground limestone. The 
folks were using one of the endgate lime 
sowers. It clogged and while the spreader 
was being cleaned out, the horses kept 
edging forward. Thinking the limestone 
would drag in on this unlimed spot, the 
men drove right ahead. When the clover 
came in the spring of 1921, this spot was 
easily found by a red patch of sorrel. 
There was about a rod wide on both east 
and north ends where no lime was sowed 
and on these strips, there was only a 
smattering of clover, “just enough to let 
me know what I al have had on the 
whole field if I hadn’t limed,” Brucker 
said with a well-earned smile. 

That fall the corn on the best five 
acres in this field was weighed for the 
five-acre corn contest. It made 68 bushels 
to the acre while the whole field made 
'60 bushels per acre. The one thi 
Brucker regrets is that he could reco 
no yields on this field before it had any 
treatment at all. In 1922, from this nine- 
teen acres, there were cut 35 tons of ve 
fine clover hay and in addition 27 bushe 
of clover seed were threshed. 
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In 1923 this-field was put to corn again 
using 200 pounds of sixteen percent aci 
phosphate to the acre. Again the best 
five acres were weighed up, and an 
eighty-four-bushel yield chalked up, just 
a shade less than the requirement for a 
silver medal. The whole field was shucked 
and weighed. It made seventy-two 
bushels to the acre. 

In this particular field we have a very 
good idea of what it took to grow clover 
and then after growing clover, how much 
the yield of corn was increased. 

The history of field No. 4 is also a very 
interesting study in increasing fertility 
and how lime made clover, how clover 
made corn, and in turn, how corn is mak- 
ing livestock. 

In 1919 this field was 
no fertilizer and no lime. 
twenty-five bushels to the acre. 
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all the corn grown on this field and several 
acres beside to fill a fifty-ton silo. The 
spring of 1920, two and a half tons of 
ground limestone per acre were put 
right on the cornstalks. The ground was 
then disced and sowed to clover alone, 


this seed containing a little sweet clover. | | 


In 1921 this field was pastured until 
June 20, a little too late, but it threshed 
eleven bushels of seed. The winter of 
1921-22 was one of the few winters when 
the clover lived over, so in 1922 this field 
was pastured late and again it threshed 
out fourteen bushels of seed. 

In 1923, it was put to corn using 200 
ae of sixteen percent acid phosphate. 

n the meantime, Brucker had put up an- 
other silé to better feed his pte in- 
creasing livestock supply and last falleight 
acres out of this field made 104 tons of en- 
silage. The twoacres remainingwereshucked 
out and yielded 159 bushels of corn. 

We might go on over all the cultivated 
fields and quote the yields, but they show 
much the same story. Field No. 1 is now 
in alfalfa, as pretty a stand as one can 
find anywhere. There is a strip along the 
east end of the field where the alfalfa did 
not make good. The trucks drove down 
the lane, the limestone was shoveled over 
the fence so when the plowing was done, 
there was about a rod next to the fence 
that could not be plowed until the lime 
was spread. This meant that on this rod 
strip, the limestone was plowed under 
with the consequence that there was not 
enough limestone on top of the soil to 
give the alfalfa a good start. 

Brucker started at the right point for 
any young farmer to start. He put his 
first efforts onto the fertility of the soil 
and then he could w clover; when he 
could grow clover, he could increase his 
other crops. And with the gradual in- 
crease of crops on the farm, he expanded 
his livestock operations, keeping a few 
more hogs, more cows, buying a few steers 
so he can sell his rough feeds right on the 
farm, increasing the farm flock a little 
and finally, getting more of the comforts 
of life for the family. 

They came onto this farm with eight 
cows and searcely had enough crops that 
first winter for them to eat. The past 
winter they have kept regularly twelve 
cows besides feeding out fifteen head of 
steers. And his cows are a lot better 
quality than they were at first. A pure- 
bred Jersey herd is now being developed. 

To go along with his cow business, 
Brucker keeps seven brood sows for two 
litters of pigs each year. 

One can find so many examples of men 
buying high class stock and then having 
to let it go because their farm operations 
did not keep pace with their stock, that 
it isn’t worthwhile to recount. I was on 
Brucker’s farm that first winter and jollied 
him about asking his cows to bale timothy 
hay. Lately when I was there, we clamb- 
ered up into the mow and surveyed a sea 
of alfalfa hay. 

“Talk about hay,” he mused, swinging 
his feet from a beam and flicking an al- 
falfa stem to his mouth, “I found clover 
hay away ahead of timothy, but this 
alfalfa is as far ahead of clover as clover 
is ahead of timothy.” 

Here is a very accurate idea of how the 
carrying capacity of the farm has in- 
creased in five years. This year the farm 
produced twice as many tons of hay: five 
times as many bushels of corn, two times 
as much pasture, but only three-fifths as 
much wheat. One can take these figures 
and learn that the farm will feed more 
than twice as much livestock as it would 
before. 

We would not leave the impression 
that Brucker has coined money, but he 
has held his own during five years when 
toe-holds have been few and far between. 
He has laid the foundation upon which 
all successful farming rests and we could 
sleep a little sounder if we knew that 
every farmer was on a similarly sub- 
stantial basis. 
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Auto Necessities 


Other Bosch lonit 10)Nn 








BOSCH ELECTRIC 
WINDSHIELD WIPER 
an absolutely reli- 
able automatic 
cleaner thatis oper- 
ated electrically. 
Not affected by en- 
gine speeds. Puts no 
burden on the 


battery. $9.50 each. 











In Canada $19 


Here’s the biggest value ever offered Ford 


BOSCH SHOCK owners! 


A enw eciems Type 600 is a high grade Ignition System— 


tifie device big, dependable, efficient, water-proof—with 
that controls automatic spark advance. You don’t have to 


car springs 
eae ont touch the spark lever. 


provides true ° . ° —_—s 
riding comfort It is not just a Timer—but a complete ignition 


at low cost. Prices per pair: system built especially for Fords by the makers 
For Fords, $10.00. For Medium of the world famous Bosch Magneto—and it 


Cars, $15.00. For H Cars n 
on Trucks, $20.00. ~— costs only $12.75. 


It makes a wonderful improvement in Fords 
—insures quick, easy starts, clean plugs, more 
power on the hills, smooth running under all 


Pr res ce conditions. 

eee Throttle her down in traffic and she’ll run 
able insulator and slowly without “bucking’’. Give her the gas 
the pure nickel and she’ll dart away, far ahead of the rest. 
electrodes.Get the 

qunuine—it's red! You get your money back in thirty days if 


Regular Si ty - 
$1.00. Ford ion you’re not satisfied. 


~ Order through your dealer or direct. 


Dealers—Certain territories present unusual opportuni- 
ties for live, well informed dealers. Writé or wire now. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 








Branches: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 











) get results with hens, don’t wait until the first cold 
night in the fall. The full egg basket in winter can only 
come by starting early—even at hatching time and before. 
Just any egg will generally hatch, but it will not develop into a 
good winter layer unless the egg was laid by a good producing 
hen. To make doubly sure of our heredity, we cull in August 
and September because the undesirables are easy to tell then 
and further production is out of the question. Every hen that 
shows signs of sickness or low production goes before the ax. 
Early in the fall we go over our poultry houses and give them 

a thoro cleaning. We 
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PROFIT FROM OUR FARM FLOCK 


How We Get Winter Eggs 


By MRS. C. F. MILLER, OHIO 


and by the last of February, the price had dropped down to 28 
cents. One egg in November and December was worth as much 
as two eggs in February and four eggs in March. 


Just a word about protein feed. Our supply of sour milk is 
very limited so we have been feeding semi-solid buttermilk 
to the hens. We feed it in the semi-solid form, allowing four 
pounds per day for each 100 pounds of live weight. Thus, to 
our 200 hens we feed twenty pounds of this semi-solid butter- 
milk each day. We also fed it to chicks last spring; in fact, they 
had no other drink until they were six weeks old. However, for 

the chicks we diluted 
it with water, one 





kerosene the reosts, 

lime the floor and part to eight of 

droppings boards, water. 

put clean straw in The real test of 
chicken sense is poul- 


the nests and replen- 
ish the grit, charcoal 
and oystershell, for 
these are just as 
essential as food. 
Then with ten 
inches of dry straw 
on the floor of the 
house, the hens are 
ready for the winter. 








try dollars. Our flock 
cost us $1.16 per day 
the past year which 
includes raising the 
young stock. We av- 
eraged nine dozen 
eggs a day and at the 
average price of 40 
cents, this would be 








When the pullets are 
transferred to the 
laying house, a new 
color of celluloid leg- 
band is put on them and they are dusted (sodium fluoride) for 
iice. This year our pullets are marked with a green band, last 
year it was red, the year before blue and the year before that 
pink. At a glance we can tell the exact age of each hen. 

There are two large dry mash feeders in our largest house, 
which is 14x40 feet. These are never empty and the mash we 
feed is a mixture of 100 pounds each of bran, middlings, corn- 
meal, ground oats and meatscraps. Besides this, the oie get 
all the sour skimmilk we can spare. 

Here is our daily schedule for winter feeding: Farly in the 
morning the 200 birds get three quarts of wheat and oats. This 
picked up, they eat mash all day until 3:30 or 4 p. m., when they 
get another three quarts of wheat. Green feed is given at noon. 
After the afternoon feed of grain, they are ready for the roosts. 

We wonder why we do not get winter eggs. Simply because 
the daylight hours are too short for a hen to consume enough 
food to maintain her body and make eggs. The poultry author- 
ities claim that it takes a hen seventeen days to make an egg 
after she begins to get the right feed. No machine will make 
good products unless furnished good materials and enough of 
them. Poultrymen who do not have 
electricity will be imterested in the 
results we secured from _ gasoline 
lantern lighting. Two gasoline lanterns 
were put into the 14x40-foot house on 
November 5th. There was no notice- 
able increase in egg production until 
the 16th when production jumped from 
forty-five to fifty-six eggs. And from 
that date, production rose rapidly. 
Our original plan was to put these 
lanterns out in the house about seven 
o'clock at night and take them out at 
8:30, in the meantime allowing the 
hens to come down and eat all the 
shelled corn they wanted. They usu- 
ally got right back on the roosts as 
soon as they had finished their corn 
and long before it was time to take the 
lanterns out. 

Then for four weeks, while we were 
attending protracted meetings, the 
hens got their eveing meal much later. 
When the meetings were over, we went 
back to seven o’clock feeding, but the 
change seemed to lessen egg production 
and brought on something of a molt. 

On the 23rd of February, everything 
was encased in a veneer of sleet and 
because the henhouse is on a slope, we 
did not go to the trouble of putting the lanterns out. It was 
getting mear spring anyhow so we thought we would discon- 
tinue lighting. And then! Egg production hit the skids for 
sure—and never did come back. 

Our records show that using the lantern paid us handsomely. 
The fuel cost us about a cent an hour and depreciating the 
lanterns and allowing for extra time ran the cost up to two 
cents an hour. But we did get eggs at the time of year when 
eggs are valuable property. In November we received 70 and 
65 cents, in December 58, 50 and 46 cents, in January 46 cents, 


Liberal feeding must be done when hens “72 under lights 





Hereisacase where hens lay by lantern light 


$3.60—$1.16 or $2.44 
per day from eggs 
alone. The highest 
number of eggs we 
got in any one day during the year was 243. 

We started the new year with 375 birds. In the house where 
the lanterns were used, we gathered 33 eggs on November 5th 
41 eggs on November 12th, 59 eggs on November 19th, and 
on November 23rd we got 83 cage. 

It does not pay to crowd. Last year we started with 420 
birds (too many—they were crowded) and ended with 165. 

This is the year’s report from November, 1922, to November, 
1923: We gathered 36,747 eggs and sold 32,670, leaving 4,077 
used at home. Of these, we set 1,150 which makes 2,927 or 
244 dozen eggs used for the table. This, multiplied by the 
average price of forty cents, shows that the flock was worth 
$97.60 just for the eggs it contributed to the a larder. 

The lowest price we received for eggs in New York was 27 
cents in March, the highest was 72 cents on October 31st. The 
average price of the year was 40 cents. We ate sixty fries and 
a good many old hens. Our feed bill was $444.43. Other 
expenses were for brooders, egg crates, repair of houses, etc., 
amounting to $125.40 or a total expense of $569.83. The 
following table gives a statement of income and expense. 


Eggs, 2,722 dozen.......... $ 864.82 
Broilers sold, 372.......... 205.73 
So cs tan Oblebaan $1,070.55 
EL, 065 0% enbdnonme 569.83 
eee $ 500.72 


Plenty of mash, plenty of water, dry 
litter and clean houses are all essential 
points in good poultry management. 

In flocks where mash consumption 
runs low, egg production is invariabl 
below the profit line. Increase mas. 
consumption by providing enough hop- 
per space and by feeding once a day 
a crumbly mash moistened with milk. 
Do not allow more than the birds will 
clean up in thirty minutes. One foot 
of hopper space per hen for dry mash is 
about right. 

Lack of sunshine, sudden changes in 
temperature and dampness in the 
houses keep many poultrymen from 
enjoying better profits. 

n selecting breeding stock, remem- 
ber that the male is one-half the flock. 
Select females for size, good health, 
body type and freedom from disquali- 
fications. The danger of reducing the 
vitality of breeding stock by feeding a forcing ration is strongly 
discounted by poultry experts at our experiment station. 

Some hatchery men say that feeding forcing rations paves 
the way for poor hatches in the spring, but as yet their state- 
ment does not seem to be based on facts. It is a mistake, say 
Ohio experiment station poultry workers, to permit a flock to 
fall below maximum production when markets are high, to get 
a few cents extra for eggs during the hatching season. In using 
lights it is important that all changes be made gradually or a 
molt will result. Aim to get about fifty percent production, 
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Power! 


Power to speed over the steepest 
hills—to pull through the most dif_- 
cult roads. Endurance that gives 
dependable, trouble-free ice. 
ance and long life. Economy—the 
greatest in any automobile engine. 


These are outstanding character- 
istics of Chevrolet’s famous valve- 
in-head motor. 


The Chevrolet power plant includes 


Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 








Indicating Chevrolet Quality 


a modern 3-speed sliding-gear trans- 
mission with hand lever, Remy 
electric starter, generator and igni- 
tion—water pump to insure ta 
cooling, and oil pump for efficient 
lubrication. The fuel is fed by a 
modern vacuum feed system. 


This is the type of construction 
found on cars far above Chevrolet 
in price and it is a fair indication 
of the quality to be found in a 
Chevrolet car throughout. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Superior Roadster - - $495 —— PRICES OF DE LUXE MODELS 
Superior Touring - - 510 ASS " 

Superior Utility Coupe 640 . De Luxe Touring - $640 
Soir eee, £8 tase oye ga 
Superior Sedan - : 795 2s . s 

Superior Commercial Chassis 410 i De Luxe Sedan e 940 


Prices f. o. b, Flint, Michigan for Economical Transportation Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


























GET THE HENS INSIDE | 


Hens form summer habits during the | 
hot weather and must be broken to the 
winter quarters early in the fall if trouble 
is to be avoided. You will see a bunch of 
hens chat have the habit of going out in 
the corner of the lot under some brush or 
perhaps some old farm machinery and 
there they will stay all day except at feed- | 
ing time and a short while in the morning 
while foraging. 

This has been a comfortable place all 
summer, but when the north wind blows | 
the hens do not seem to realize it is cold | 
and will huddle up in these same pl: aces | 
until nearly frozen. A few days of this | 
will get them out of condition and disease 
will follow. 

On many farms there are hens that | 
make their homes at the barn and around 
the machine shed or hoghouses. These | 
hens will do much better in the henhouse 
and can be broken to stay at the henhouse. 
Sometimes old hens are hard to make stay 
where _~ belong but we sell such hens 
and watch the pullets that are roosting 
out in the fall. 

The housé must be tight on three sides 
with no cracks for the snow and north 
wind to blow in. The snow will cause 
dampness and the north wind will make 
the house cold, cause a draft and cold will 
follow. The floor must be dry and of such 
a nature that it can easily be cleaned. 

before placing the hens in the houses, 
give the houses a good cleaning and paint 
al! over wita ¢ good disinfecting whitewash 
also. This makes the house much tighter 
and gives it a clean, fresh appearance. 
There are several disinfecting paints on the 
market and a good whitewash can be made 
as follows: Five quarts of fresh, slacked 
lime, one quart of kerosene and one quart 
of good commercial dip, or disinfectant. 

hin with hot water as needed, strain 
thru a fine sereen and add a handful of | 
selt and about a pint of melted glue to} 
mae it adhere nicely. This can be ap-| 
phed with a whitewash brush or spray 
pump. Cover all the surface inide the 
house and be sure to apply on a clear day | 
in the morning so the house will be dried 
out well by the time the hens go to roost. 
—G. R., Mo. 











MADE-OVER HENHOUSE 

I have had expérience with the shed 
and semi-monitor types of poultry houses 
and find both quite satisfactory. My} 
present house is neither. It is a long 
shed 12x50 feet on the side of a barn. The 
shed runs and west and the east end 
is a sliding door. 

How’ fo make a good poultry house of | 
this shed was a problem but I considered | 
it solved when my flock of 160 hens and 
pullets, with the aid of electric lights, gave 
& sixty-five percent production during | 
January and. February. To begin with, 
a depth of only twelve feet did not allow 
an open front on the south, it was much 
too shallow. So glass windows were placed | 
on the:south to allow for plenty of sun- | 





east 


light. These windows were placed low. 

Wire netting was placed over the east 
end and the sliding door was left open 
except during the most stormy weather. 
The house, because of its length, Ln ab- | 
en I penings on the sou th, as un-| 
usually warm. Roosts were pl: Sy it the 
ps 

So folks are afraid to have chickens 
! barn for uw of lice or mites. This 
! en no problem with me, for plenty | 
; to wm tr oil has been used on the 
I Chis shed has given me the same |} 
resu he deep shed and ene 
typ house previously used.—F, 
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| j Powerful SECRETS 
Pow More E “ Feeding Secrets “Pr enguePoiirymen, a 
markable boo e the secret 0 
aon ntented, 300 Candie Power .— }~— A "how to push thelate pullets; how 
Lantern ope convenience, toraise brooder chicks; and hundreds ot 
brilliancy of electricity at 1-10 cost. other facts that will mean grea ter profit from Basi 
Hang it in the hen house night and "the wins for 38 Yom years mnenp of Spams ‘Meat Serap 


’ | Regal Strain White Wyandottes, Drecding Stock for sale. 
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PAN'A‘CE-A 


starts both pullets and 
moulted hens to laying 


ARE youR moulted hens back on 
the egg job? 

Are your pullets laying? 

Is their feed going to flesh or 
eggs——which ? 

What you want is to start the 
feed the egg way. 

Do it with Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a is a tonic that puts 
the dormant egg organs to work. 

That’s when you get the eggs. 

Add Pan-a-ce-a to the ration 
once a day and your hens will give 
a good account of themselves in 
the egg basket. 


Costs Little to Use Pan-a-ce-a 


The price of just one egg pays 
for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen will 
eat in six months. 

There’s a right-size package for 
every flock. | 

100 hens the 12-Ib. pkg. 
60 hens the 5-lb. pkg. 
200 hens the 25-lb. pail 
500 hens the 100-lb. drum 
For 25 hens there is a smaller package 




















































































REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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= FREE 
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whe standard (or ee DARLING & COMPANY 
Un‘on Stock vty Dept. S, Chicago, Illinois 


Your Poultry Profits 
Are They Big ty ol 
Read our illustrated Poultry pe 
chuck full of profit hel ears $1. Sur 
books; ‘“Best Methods of C uiling,’ ‘how to gs 
select big layers, double the profits, 50c 
“Best Methods of Feeding,” for eggs, 
growth, market, how contest Winners are 


morning. Gives soft, bright, white 
light—lik ce daylight. Burns 96% 
air—4% fuel—gasoline or kero- 
sene. Clean, odorless, positively safe. 20 
times brighter than wick lantern on 
half the fuel. Lights with match— 
no wicks—no chimneys. Guaranteed. 
+ 30 days at our 
Free Trial— 2". 
for itself in week or two. Send for mon- 
ey-saving introductory offer and big de- 
scriptive ge giving valuable poultry 
—_ ree. & ar Soy! name — 
















































tor Pre ros Outht Ofer a oe: wy Plans < Feeney, —, 
THE | ‘AKRON LAMP co. . Paper 3 years and a ooks, $2. 
1730 Lamp Building, Akron, Ohio POULTRY HERALD, Dept. B, ST. PAUL MINN. 
McMURRAYS 57 BRE EDS MAKE frccsnranrcss te 
Chiekens, ducks, geese, turkeys; prices low; ing green cut bone. 
& CUTTER 
alit aranteed. Writ about F' BON 
Boultry © vurse (12 lessons). “Catalog Free. HE N S Mann’ $ 10-Day Free Trial 





No money inadvance. Get 


MURRAY McMurray, Box 1, Webster City, lowa book. F. W. MANN CO.,, 


LAY Gos 8 Milford, Mass. 


When answering advs. mention this magazine 











Damendts prices. Shirley B. Gipson, Nokomis, Iilinols 












































BUYING PULLETS 

There is a great difference between buy- 
ing a few hi ote pullets for foundation 
stock and a large number just for egg pro- 
duction. In the first case you can pay a 
fairly high price and get your money back 
by multiplying quality birds during the 
succeeding years. 

In the second case the birds must be 
bought at a moderate price if they are to 
be a profitable investment. The cost of 
the bird plus the cost of feed and manage- 
ment must be subtracted from the value 
of the eggs produced plus the market 
value of the bird and leave a profit. Some- 
times beginners make a mistake in buying 
a large number of high-priced pullets 
expecting a large cash profit the first year. 

The term “pullet” describes any female 
bird from the time it is feathered out until 
it begi.s to produce offspring the following 
year. Then it is usually classed as a hen. 
In the advertising columns, pullets are 
often quoted from $1 to $3 each. The 
price usually depends on the date of 
hatching and the length of time before 
egg production can be expected. So there 
is a great difference in the price you can 
afford to pay for pullets. It usually pays 
to see the birds or have them shipped on 
approval. 

An early hatching date is not a sure 
recommendation that the pullets are birds 
of good quality. Sometimes early hatched 
birds suffer from bad brooding methods 
and lack of a balanced ration. Birds that 
are hatched later under better conditions 
may overhaul the early hatched stock and 
develop plump, meaty bodies and plenty 
of vigor. In such cases pullets that are 
hatched a month or two later than the 
early birds may be the best investment for 
winter eggs. 

There is an increasing demand for pul- 
lets weighing a pound and upward from 
buyers who do not wish to brood and rear 
young stock. Such pullets can be sold 
to farmers who are increasing their flocks, 
beginners who wish an inexpensive start, 
and city poultrymen who keep ten to 
twenty birds on table scraps. 

I think that $1.50 to $2.50 is a fair price 
for pullets that will lay in less than a 
month. Pound pullets can be sold for 
$1 each very easily and I believe there is 
some profit at that price, if you have good 
brooding equipment and understand how 
to keep down the mortality rate. The 
time when pound pullets could be sold for 
fifty or sixty cents has gone by. When 
good quality day-old chicks are worth 
twenty to twenty-five cents each, a pullet 
that is feathered out should surely bring 
four times as much as a chick.—R. G. K.., 
Mich. 


SCALY LEG IN FOWLS 

Scales on the legs of fowls are caused by 
a small parasite which burrows under the 
small scale-like covering of the legs and 
once safely imbedded, multiplies rapidly, 
thus causing the upraising and enlarging 
of the scales until they become unsightl 
and, if allowed to progress sad wen ve 
will result in lameness and irritation. 

Treatment for scaly leg is very simple 
and once thoroly eradicated, there is little 
fear of a return provided the quarters are 
kept clean. First clean the houses well and 
burn all trash. Give roost poles a thoro 
cleaning with any sort of crude oil or with 
common kerosene, being sure that every 
part is reached. Now catch all fowls in- 
fected and dip their legs into a vessel 
filled half-full of a mixture of lard and 
kerosene, equal parts. Hold in mixture 
five minutes. 

One treatment usually effects a cure. If 
not, the treatment may be repeated in 
four or five days. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to rub the mixture in with a soft 
brush, or with the fingers; the main point 
being to see that the oil reaches all parts 
of the seales. This destroys the parasites, 
after which the scales drop off and the 
become smooth and natural.—L.~R. Y., 
Okla. 
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WEED CHAINS 


for traction in mud and sand 


LWAYS carry WEED CHAINS in 
your car and put them on 
the tires when rains turn roads 
into sticky, muddy, treacherous 
sluice-ways. 


WEED CHAINS are the Farmer’s 
“Connecting links” between farm 
and town his “get-there-and-back 
insurance”. They give his wheels 
dependable traction in the worst 
gumbo. 


Genuine WEED CHAINS with 
extra WEED Cross Chains and 
WEED Pliers for repairing worn 
‘out Cross Chains are sold by 
garages, auto accessory dealers 
and hardware dealers everywhere. 








AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT i ' CoO 


In Canada: 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia ~. 
Pittsburgh San Francisco : 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for all Purposes 























This amazing new scientific ration with 
Cod Liver Oil and Algarroba Meal 
starts pullets making money extra 
early. Supplies every growth, feather 
and egge-making need completely. 
Speeds late moulters back into feathers 
and prime condition. Restores to all 
your hens the vigor lost in moulting. 
Tests show it equals Nature’s finest 
Springtime ration of green outdoor feed 
and sunshine. Not only in building up 
hens quickly but in turning all surplus 
yolks into eggs to sell when they mean 
most, It puts your chickens on a new 
basis of increased profit and satis- 
faction. See for yourself. Mark the im- 
provement over all former feeding 
methods. Lay the foundation at once 
for surprising egg profit all winter. 
Test this feed now. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S 


PERFECT 


Brand 


COD LIVER OIL 
EGG MASH 


If your dealer can ‘t supply you, buy direct. Send 
$5.50 with your dealer's name and address for 
100 |b. sack, Freight Prepaid East of the Rockies. 
F. B. CHAMBERLAIN CO. 
110 Vine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Maker of Feeds—Best for 40 years 


LET THEM 
DIE 
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The Original Guaranteed 
wenquet of to yeauall to enfia totey Or 






p nosh, 
Mi, gente Beading Bape, Devs, 36-8 - 
SPAHR, MD, dealers wanted 








DR. HESS 


Roup Remedy 


germ disease, 
Symptoms — Sneezing, watery 
nostrils and eyes, moping, eyes 
Treatment — Add 


Roup is a 





half-closed. 
Dr. Hess Roup Remedy to drink- 


ing water. In severe cases bathe 
head in strong solution. Caution 
— Separate diseased from well 
fowls. Provide dry, well-ven- 
tilated quarters. Use Dr. Hess 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, lnc., Ashland, Ohio 

















TO GET EGGES 


Even WHILE they molt. 

beagle ACEERE B. T.G 
water, no meat or greens are then needed. 
W AC KERS B. T. G. F. Tablets are the best 

»wn disease preventative; they keep the hens in 
xi health and makes them lay more and 


kn 
extra goo 


larger ees. RESULTS is what you get if not 
your money back. 
600 Ta , $1.00; 3 Boxes, $2.25 C.O. D. 10c extra 


Wac o = eer, Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N. J. 





F. TABLETS :n une 
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CUTTING EGG COSTS 
LEONARD Lovell, a practical poultry- 


man of Morgancounty, Ohio, hasa flock 
of 300 whiteleghorns with several good re- 
cordstohiscredit, but in 1922 hediscovered 
that his egg crop was costing more than 
the profit derived. He promptly began to 
look for a reason and finally reduced the 
cost of production so noticeably that in 
1923 he got more eggs at less expense than 
in any previous year. 
“T learned quickly that a leghorn could 
not be fed for profit after the second year, 
Lovell told me recently. “So my first 
move was to dispose of all fowls above 
that year. The balance was culled over 
carefully and the pullets placed apart 
from the mature fowls and fed separately. 
This solved my problem.of getting the 
hens overfat at the beginning of the lay- 
ing season. Much feed had formerly been 
wasted in that way. 
“By keeping a record of prices I found 
that the cost of producing an egg was 
higher in the autumn than in the spring, 
therefore I began to substitute grains in 
the feeding ration. Milk and tankage 
was cheaper than beefscrap, also vegetable 
proteins were more economical than ani- 
mal feeds to form the spring ration when 
egg prices were low. By advertising among 
the farmers I was able to buy much wheat 
and corn which, while sound, was not 
classed as marketable grain. In this man- 
ner I secured grain for sprouting and on 
one occasion, I secured a load of cabbage 
for $2 which yielded an abundance of green 
feed for winter. Beets, carrots, etc., can 
usually be bought cheaply in late summer 
and if stored away in a cellar, will make an 
ideal egg-producing food. 

My feeding ration varied somewhat 
with the season, usually one quart of grain 
for every fifteen hens. This was supple- 
mented with a mash consisting of corn- 
meal, bran and beefscrap. Middlings 
were substituted for cornmeal during the 
hot summer months. Green feed added 
to this ration during the winter increased 
the egg yield and kept the fowls in good 
condition. I watch my birds carefully and 
keep a record of the food consum In 
this way I can change my ration to suit 
the season and so keep the cost of pro- 
duction below the selling price of the 
product.” —F. R. C., Ohio. 


SAVING TIME IN THE HENHOUSE 

““Mixing mash, filling the feeders and 
cleaning the henhouse are jobs that the 
man of the place should do,” says C. L. 
Zellers of northern Indiana. “A man on 
a big farm and with little help has to use 
his head and save his heels,” he went on 
referring to the labor-saving ideas em- 
bodied in his poultry house. Zellers runs 
a big farm, he knows poultry pays if given 
a fair chance and he recognizes that there 


is certain work about poultry keeping 
that is not woman’s work. 
The hen house on this farm is so 


arranged that the jobs mentioned in the 
first line can be done with as little effort 
as possible. 

On some farms, when the woman feeds 
the hens, she must go to the granary and 
lean far over one bin for the wheat, stretch 
to the uttermost for the oats and so on. 
Not so here, however, for in one end of the 
poultry house is the grain bin with an 
outside door so the grain can be thrown in 
direct from the wagonbox. The grain 
mixture these folks give their laying hens 
is seven pounds oats and eighteen pounds 
shelled corn. _So at the granary, the 
shelled corn and oats are scooped directly 
into the wagonbox and merely reshoveling 
into this bin mixes them thoroly. 





HOW T0 DIAGNOSE POULTRY ILLS The bottom of the bin is about two feet 
vi stu ab le ipt mation every poultry owner needs;send|from the floor, thus not reducing the 
1mps to Happy Hen Remedy Company capacity of the ho 1°. The bottom of the 


A-136, % So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 


Dept. 
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bin is slanting so a pail is filled with grain 
by merely pulling a slide. 

Feeding mash is the bane of poultry 
keeping on most farms. It always seems 
that the men have a hundred and one 
things to do when the mash hopper goes 
dry. Especially is this true when feeding 
a home-mixed mash. 

Zellers has his indoor self-feeder so 

arranged that the mash can be mixed in 
the wagonbox and then shoveled directly 
into the self-feeder. These folks swear by 
the 5-5-3 mash consisting of five pounds of 
bran, five pounds of middlings and three 
— of tankage; and when Zellers 
rings these feeds from town, he empties 
the sacks in the wagonbed, mixes up the 
mash, then shovels it into self-feeders that 
hold half a ton each. The front of the 
henhouse forms one end of the self-feeder. 

The soil on which the house stands being 
a little sloping, the west end of the house 
is higher than the east end—in fact, so 








Zellers shovels feed directly into 
the henhouse 


high that the floor is about level with the 
top of the manure spreader. Cleaning is 
easily done, for the litter and droppings 
are thrown directly into the spreader. 

In this henhouse the roosts are hinged 
at the back so they can be raised in front. 
A short-handled hoe makes cleaning easy. 
Also the framework of the nests is hinged 
at the top. The side of the henhouse 
forms the back of the nests. There are 
nine nests in one unit and lifting the bot- 
tom away from the wall cleans the nests, 
for the straw simply falls out on the floor. 
—I. J. M., Ind. 


FURNISH GRIT FOR POULTRY 

Do you ever notice your fowls picking 
at pebbles and gravel too large for them to 
swallow? If they do, whether you notice 
them or not, it is a sure sign they are not 
getting enough of the right sort of grit. 
Grit is the only teeth your fowls have, 
and you may be sure they are not going to 
lay if they have no way of grinding their 
feed. 

Oystershell is necessary for the well- 
being of the birds, but it will not serve as 
the only sort of grit. Grit grinders or 
crushers are not expensive, and with one 
the broken crockery, and porcelain that 
accumulate about a place may be utilized. 
So long as plenty of this sharp grit is pro- 
vided, you may be sure you will not find 
the fowls picking at large, smooth pebbles. 
It is something sharp and cutting that 
they really require. 

As soon as our chicks are taken from the 
incubator, and before they are given feed, 

. a pan of finely ground, sharp grit is placed 
before them, and from that time on, they 
are never without a plentiful supply of 
grit. Given to them before they are old 
enough to feed, gives them something to 
pick at besides each other’s toes and pre- 
vents them from becoming little cannibals. 

Besides the usual self-feeding mash 
hoppers, our poultry house is equipped 
with self-feeding oystershell hoppers and 

grit hoppers that are always well filled — 
i. e 


Pain and labor cost much, but decay 
and depreciation cost more in the longrun, 
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F een Youth to Old Age PE Nee 
—You Need Good Light 


UNG eyes stay young under the clear, pure- 
white rays of the COLEMAN QUICK-LITE 
lamp. Older eyes, denied good light in youth, 
find restful comfért in the wonderful soft, mel- 
low radiance it gives. Makes evening tasks 
easier and adds greatly to the pleasures of the 
family circle. Gives better and more economical 


light. Brighter than 20 old style oil lamps. 


(Coleman Quick-Lite 
“The Sunshine of the Night” 


No wicks to trim. No chimneys to clean. Makes 

own gas from common motor gasoline. Lights BUR 

with ordinary matchés. No daily filling. Cost to ING AL 
use less than 2 cents an evening. Beautiful in a , 
design—an ormament in any home. See your ( (4 
nearest dealer for free demonstration. Use al. yy” 


coupon below and send for Free Book, “The 


Sunshine 
re) dae 4/4 
Night . 


Sunshine of the Night”. Address nearest office, 
Dept. S. F. 92. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
ELS Uitices WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
In Canada: The Coleman Lamp Co. Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


7 Clip, fill out 

fs and mail to the 

'f Coleman office 

nearest you for Free 

Book, ‘‘The Sunshine of 
the Night.” 


The 
Coleman Lamp Company 
Dept. S. F. 9 
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EASY NOW TO SAW LOGS 
AND FELL TREES 


WITTE Log-Saw Does the Work of 
10 Men at 1/20 the Cost—Saws 
25 Cords a Day 












A log saw that will burn any fuel and 





fast sawing is sure to show every owner 
an extra profit of over $1,000.00 a year. 

Such an outfit is the WITTE Log-Saw 
which has met such sensational success. 
The Witte, equipped with the celebrated 
Wico Magneto, is known as the standard 
of power saws—fast cutting, with a natural 
‘“‘arm-swing”’ and free from the usual log- 
saw troubles. It uses kerosene, gasoline or 
distillate so economically that a full day’s 
work costs only twenty-two cents. 




















In addition to sawing from 10 to 25 cords a day 
the powerful Witte Engine can be used to run all 
other farm machinery,—pump water, grind 

and other back-breaking chores. 

Mr. Witte says that the average user of a WITTE 
Log and Tree saw can make easily $40.00 a day with 
the outfit and so confident is he that he offers tosend 
the complete combination log and tree saw on 
ninety days’ guaranteed test to anyone who will 
write to him. The prices are lowest in history and 
under the method of easy payments you can make 
your own terms. Only a few dollars down puts 
the Witte to work for you. 

If you are interested in making more money 
sawing wood and clearing your place at small cost, 
write Mr. Witte today at the Witte Engine 
Works, 6612 Witte Bide., Kansas City o., 
or 6612 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., for full 
details of this remarkable offer. You are under 
no obligation by writing. 


Pull Stumps Now / 
Pay $34? a Month / 
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64 PAGE POULTRY BOOK--10¢, cance 
‘whe: y Edition 
**Key te Farm Poultry Seceess”, 12 chapters, One on tur- 
keys. Tells best breeds, Poultry house plans, right feed- 
ing, marketing, Caponising, culling, disease, white 
diarrhea, tuberculosis, roup and poultry pests. Real 
essense of latest poultry information. Result of 30 years 
practical experience. ice 10c, worth dollars to you. 
W. E. Standfield, Como Station, St. Paul, Mian. 




















deliver the surplus power so necessary to | Y 
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HENS OR PULLETS? 


ANY folks overlook the relative 
value of hens and pullets as the 


basis for a profitable laying flock. It is 
probable that one-half the birds in the 
country are old hens kept over partly 
because their owner does not know where- 
in pullets surpass hens, and partly because 
they happened to survive their pullet 


rear. 
The problem of the poultryman is to get 
as many eggs as possible from his flock. In 
order to do this, one of the first things is to 
have the pullets make up the majority of 
the flock. They should comprise two- 
thirds the number of birds kept. Com- 
mercial poultrymen concede that pullets 
are better layers than hens. Records 
kept at the Vineland international egg- 
laying 4nd breeding contest for two years 
bear this out. The average production per 
bird for the first, or pullet year, was 162 
eggs, while for the second or yearling (hen) 
year the production was only 129 eggs, 
a difference of thirty-three eggs. This in- 
cluded all breeds represented at the con- 
test—-Plymouth rocks andottes, R. I. 
reds an yey The eavy breeds as 
well as the light breeds produced less dur- 
ing the hen year than the pullet year. This 
is contrary to the popular belief that the 
heavy breeds such as the Plymouth rocks, 
wyandottes, and R. I. reds produce more 
during the hen year than the pullet year. 
Pullets Lay More Eggs 
The profit from a flock of pullets is 
greater than from a flock of hens because 
the pullet lays more eggs during the year 
and consequently has to start earlier and 
maintain her production later in the year 
than does the hen. The pullets lay more 
eggs in the fall when eggs are high-priced, 
while the hens lay most of their in 
the spring when eggs are plentiful and 
consequently low in price. 

Feed cost records kept at the contest 
showed a fifty percent decrease in profits 
from the pullet to hen year due to the dif- 
ference of thirty-three eggs per bird. This 
can be quuied in any flock. Why, then, 
keep a large flock of birds which will de- 
crease the profits rather than increase 
them? 

Data from the contest shows that pul- 
lets do not require more feed than hens 
to oe ge the increased number of eggs. 
A bird, whether a hen or pullet, should 
consume practically the same amount of 
feed each year. 

A flock must be balanced. Hens are as 
necessary in the flock as pullets, altho in 
somewhat smaller numbers than have been 
kept by most farmers. A flock to be 
properly balanced should consist of not 
quite two-thirds pullets and a little over 
one-third hens, the pullets to be kept to 
produce the marketable eggs and the hens 
to be kept as breeders to produce stock for 
the next year. 

It is generally recognized that the birds 
that have been the best layers during the 

ullet year will be the best layers as 

ens. It is to the poultrykeeper’s advan- 
tage, then, to keep these birds as breeders 
to improve his flock. 

It was stated that pullets and hens ate 
practically the same amount of feed. Not 
only is this so, but it is true, also, that this 
equal amount of feed for pullets and hens 
must be proportioned differently when fed. 
During the first or pullet year of the con- 
test the birds ate practically the same 
amount of mash as grain. During the 
second year the hens consumed practically 





CHICKS 7c UP 


Reds, Orpingtons, W yandottes, Anconas, $12; Lt. Brahmas, 
$15; Assorted, $7.00. Free Catalog gives quantity prices. 


Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 













WALNUT LOGS WANTED 








Advertised commodities must maintain a 
_~ standard of excellence because repeat 
orders are necessary in every business. 







WALTER A. WESTGATE, AURORA, ILLINOIS | 2° 5 : 
| ably put on fat. The mash is the part of 


twice as much mash as grain. It was 
necessary to make the hens eat more mash 
by cutting down the grain in order to ob- 
| tain even a fair production. The grain is 

the fattening part of the ration and had 
t this been done the hens would prob- 
are made. 


| the ration from which the e 


| The heavy production of eggs in the 
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spring and fall is a strain upon the hen’s 
body and the poultryman should endeavor 
to feed his birds in such a way that they 
will take on weight while they are prepar 
ing | for a season of heavy production. 
While they are laying heavily he should 
give them all the egg food they need. This 
means that the pullets should have twice 
as much grain as mash until the time they 
are housed for the winter or a few weeks 
after. 

From this time on the grain should be 
decreased and the amount of mash in- 
creased so that they will be getting equal 
parts by the time they are ready for the 
early spring drop. The mash should then 
be increased thru the summer so that by 
the time autumn comes the birds are get- 
ting twice as much mash as grain. This 
system can be changed a little for hens so 
t ~ instead “ pick - the late = with 
eq s of mash and grain they may 
be fed about one and one-half parts of 
mash to one of grain and two and one-half 
times as much mash as grain in the sum- 
mer and early fall—M. W., Iowa. 





FOLDING NEST PERCHES 

To prevent chickens from roosting on 
the nest perches at night, the ones shown 
are hinged at each end to fold upward. A 
single hook holds them upright. 

ue to the way the hinges are attached, 

no bracing save the square-cut ends of the 
movable pieces are needed. By usin 
these perches the nests can be set seve 
tiers high and thus valuable space is saved. 
—D. L. V., Nebr. 


DON’T FORGET FEED ROOMS 


When our new poultry house was built, 
mother laughingly declared that she 
had half a notion to have a room built 
on to the end of it to live in, because she 
spent so much time among the fowls. She 
finally compromised by having an eight- 
foot space divided off across one end of the 
poultry house to be used as feed rooms. 

The poultry house is 16x100 feet in size, 
so that makes an 8x16-foot space. This is 
then divided in the middle, making two 
8x8-foot rooms. There are windows in 
each room, thru which the feed may be 

.shoveled. It is not necessary to haul the 
feed intended for the poultry into the 
granary at all. 

One room is for the grains intended to 
be fed in the litter as a scratch feed, and 
the other is for the ground feed to be used 
in the feed hoppers. 

The floors are concrete, as is the re- 
mainder of the floor in the building, and 
make excellent places to mix feeds. The 
ground feeds are emptied directly on to 
the floor in the desired proportions and 
mixed with a shovel. The mash may then 
be put back in the sacks and is ready to be 
fed. When this method is used there is 
less danger of the tankage or meatscrap 
being poorly mixed with the other feeds. 

Now there is never a time ee busy 
season when mother’s remark that the 
chickens need more mash brings the sug- 
gestion that she will have to mix it her- 
self, as the men cannot spare the time 
from the field work. All this is done in 
rainy spells when the men are not in the 
fields. Nor is it necessary for the birds 





1 oe 


to do without mash for a day or two, until 
father can spare the time to mix it.—N. P. 
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law my og wOSe There are Thousands of Big 
A ? we “ | Opportunities For the 
‘aemsee| Sweeney Trained Mechanic 


The biggest salariesin the history’ of the Gas Engine business are bein 

paid to men who“ Know How.” The Sweeney trained man isin demar 

everywhere. If you are mechanically inclined,and have ambitionto 
eucceed, you can now turn your desiresinto dollars by coming to this 
great Million Dollar Sweeney School. I teach you by actual work 
—in overalls with greasy, grimy bw my everything about all kinds of 
automobiles, tractors, oxy-acetylene welding, vulcanizing, battery 
— egy by how Schou and ng — r: , + a very 

= ew weeks at the ~y-y4 Schoo F nw can learn the whole business 
AUTO MECHANIC: a ELECTRICAL EXPERT 


and be able to cash in 


125.4 UP A MONTH education is needed. THE SWEENEY SYSTEM OF TRAINING 175 SUPA MONTH 























IS PRACTICAL FROMSTART TO FINISH. No booksare used, no 
dry lectures. You work with your hands on most complete equipment 
in any school in the world. From yourvery first day in school youdo 
actual motor work on hundreds of live engines. 'THE SWEENEY 
SYSTEM is the original “LEARN BY DOING” method. 


LEARN A GOOD TRADE 


Look at the views of my students doing actual work. Each one with 
a keen interest because these boys know they will soon be ready to 
take positions in any part of the country paying from $150 to $500 
er month and more, or owning their own business. YOU CAN DO 
T NOW. Just picture yourself in a few weeks as a skilled mechanic, 
either holding down a hag a A sahecied job or running a 
Rabe” business of your own. E NOW TO LEARN A 
BATTERY EXPERT ‘RADE. Be independent, There’s 8 ONLY CAE WAr a ore. 
= ou want to save time and money an roperly trained— = 
WEENEY SYSTEM OF PRA Cricar INSTRUCTION. You RADIO EXPERT 
$150.4UPA MONTH et this at the World’s Greatest Trade School, the Million Dollar 150. UP A MONTH 
Soemney School and you get it nowhere else. 
START NOW. 

Now | Make the Greatest Offer in the ei 

of This School of men in your position have done 

asaresult of tho SWEENEY 
SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL IN- 


You Can Save One-Halfthe s302ick mactist Be 


ese , you don'glike. Don’t make a mistake 

Regular Cost of Tuition g take up’ the auto business right 
now. Learn it at Sweeney'sby doing 

They told me I couldn’t‘do it—but I know I can doit. Iknowthere actual work. Ask any Sweeney man. 
are thousands of you fellows right now ready to take the first step | They are in good positions all over 
toward independence. Former tuition price has held you back—you _—‘ the country. Repairing and selling 
you could not make it. I'M GOING TO HELP YOU autos. Driving cars and trucks, 


were afraid 
MAKE YOUR DREAMS COME TRUE. For years my tuition mechanics, running garages, tire 


WELDING EXPERT price has been as standard as_ gold. Thousands of men have shops, battery stations, welders, 
$150 SUPA MONTH paid it, and got value received. Today this same course, this same _ handling radio supplies. Everywhere 
nd value, is offered you at Half-Price. But for ashort time only. You you see a demand for the trained 
must ACT NOW—not next week ornext mechanic. Right now over 15 mil- 
month! I've got everything here you lion cars and there's a big demand 
want—the largest schook in the world— servicing 
the g pestestequipaent—ov er $200,000 IN- 
VESTEL —OVER $50,000 INVESTED 
IN MY BIG RADIO STATION—WHB. Ie 
know this is a radical move on my 
art, but it is the impossible things 
hat I a, ways like to do and this has 
been a big factor in the great success of 
this school in turning out over 60,000 
graduates,and I estimate of that 
number 20,000 are making big mone 
confstst gr usner, BOTH YOU Wink 
z Oo 7) 
VULCANIZING EXPERT] PRICE JUST EXACTLY ONE-HALF. I § 
arantee you the same high class 


160. 5UP A MONTH son instruction underskilledinstructors * é ats 





















































that has made the Sweeney School World 
Famous. If you have just enough determination to better oupelt to 


clip thefcoupon or send me a post card and do it now, this offer I make F “e / - 
you may be the turning point of your life. I dare you to investigate. Bg Yee j f QD EMORY 
Save One-Half|On Cost of Training By Coming Now ; 4 iN: ; \N) WEENEY 
GET MY BIGFREEBOOK . i) ne (Sa 


Just send me your name and I will send you my 64-page [ali imesaee: = ee 
big iltustraved book. 1t is full of real cvures,—shows [eo A * iA 
how mechanics do all kinds of expert Lists the wes ’ S L-201 Sweeney Bidg., 
opportunities in the business. Explains step by stept how to learn. i) i. a skilled —— Kansas City, Mo. 
mechanic. Tells about the World Famous Sweeney System—adopted by U. S. = ~ ¥, 
Gov't., during the war to ene rar train soldier motor mechanics. Shows 
how easy it will be to FIT YOURSELF for areal job, independence and pros Send me free 64-page catalog and how 
rity will send this to you free—no cost—no obligation. Write for it today. lean get my tuition now at Half Cost. 
o colored students accepted. Answer this now. I can't tell how long this 
amazing offer will hold good. To be sure of obtaining this sensational 
Saving, write me teday or better, still, wire me when you will vel 


EMORY J. SWEENEY, President 


LEARN A TRADE- 
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San SERVE AS HENHOUSE , 

‘arl Daugherty, a dairyman of Wabash 
aaa Indiana, keeps a white leghorn 
flock and the y produce as profitably as hig 
cows, tho they are independent of the 
dairy so far as feed is concerned. 

I noticed the odc i-shaped roof, remind- 
ing one of the ups and downs of hurdles. 
Upon inquiry I found that the house was 
a collection of old sheds that Daugherty 
bought in town and moved home. They 
were then joined together and put on a 
concrete floor. But this did not satisfy 
the owner. From the results he got, he 
thought he could cheapen the costs in the 
long run by making the floor warmer and 
putting in some ventilators. 

So he put three-inch stringers on top of 
the concrete, then laid a tight board foo 
above these stringers, thus making a dead 
air space just below the floor. 

‘This gave me a satisfactory henhouse 
at low cost,” says Daugherty. “The 
floor is bone dry and apparently quite 
warm in winter. We have little trouble 
from colds and we got fifty percent CRE 
produc tion from our flock all last winter.” 

‘That ought to be easy for a dairy- 
man,” I retorted, “‘who has plenty of 
skimmilk to give his hens.” 

“But the hens here don’t get any skim- 
milk. We do not separate a quart of 
milk and even have to ome the cream that 
we use on the table. No, sir, it isn’t that. 
It’s a combination of burning daylight, 
exercise, and reasonably good housing.” 

Then he proceeded to tell me that since 
they have the farm electric light plant, 
they get the hens up even earlier than 
they get up. The hens arise at four in the 
morning all winter and get in a fourth of 
a day’s work before anyone else around 
the farm is stirring. After dark, each 
evening, whole wheat is thrown in deep 
litter and the next morning the hens have 
wheat for breakfast. 

But there was one thing about that | 
arrangement that Daugherty did not like. 
As soon as a hen gets up, she wants 
water first and feed afterwards. And this 
water carrier stuff got to be an old story, 
so the owner extended the farm water line, 
puttigg in a hydrant that comes up inside 
the henhouse. Now gravity does what 
main strength and awkwardness did 
before. 

The only way Daugherty combines | 
dairying with the poultry business is that | 
he feeds the hens a buttermilk mash in a | 
self-feeder from which they can have all | 
they want. They get wheat in the morn- | 
ing in deep litter; about three o’clock in | 
the afternoon, they get another feed of 
wheat and also a good supply of ear corn 
chopped up with a corn knife. 

“It isn’t the cost of your house that 
makes the hens lay eggs,”’ said Daugherty, 
“nor is it the cost of their feed. It all 

lepends upon whether the house is light, 
dry, and well ventilated and whether the 
feed contains protein enough and is given 
so the hens will have to take plenty of | 


exercise.”’—I. J. M., Ind. 








ALFALFA REDUCES EGG COSTS 

Cut alfalfa hay reduced the cost of eggs 
laid by the flock of barred rocks on the 
farm of Allen G. Cummings of Calhoun 

yuunty, Michigan. The accurate record 
the owner keeps told him this. Last 
winter the 107 hens in one house ate 200 
pounds of cut alfalfa hay each month. 

For hen feed Cummings uses the third 
cutting of alfalfa hay. This is cut into 
quarter-inch lengths with a hand cutter 
and fed in a self-feeder that hangs on the 
wall, the bottom of which is made of 
coarse, gravel screen. “The third cutting 
grows slower and is generally richer,” 
Cummings believes. But he is sure that 
the eggs cost less when the hens were fed 
the cut alfalfa. Whether or not it was due 
to the alfalfa protein or to the fact that 
the hens were kept in better health, the 
owner cannot state.—I. J. M., Ind. 
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A Speedy Truck 


Works Harder—Lives Longer— 
Saves 50% in Upkeep 


Willys-Knight Motor 


Both for what it is and what it does, 
the new Federal-Knight deserves a 
steady job on every successful farm in 
America. It saves time and saves money 
—savings in gasoline, oil and tire expense 
—and a good 50% saving in upkeep! 
This truck eats up the work and stays 
on the job. 


No other truck has the world-famous 
Willys-Knight motor. No valves to 
grind—no carbon-cleaning—a motor 
that actually improves with use! Every 
inch a reliable Federal—plus a motor 
that has the longest life of any mechan- 
ism ever used under the hood of a 
motor vehicle. 


51095 


Chassis f. o. b. Detroit — 





FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, DETROIT 


FEDERAL KNIGHT 


A SPEEDY FARM TRUCK 
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Complete Writing Set For Home and School 


This writing Set is a real bargain 
outfit. It contains 1 metal holder 
with two short 
Service Pencil with eraser, 1 General 
Purpose encil with eraser, 1 Copy- 

f 1 pen Holder, 3 assorted 
Pen Points in metal holder, 1 large 
rubber eraser, 1 safety Clip. Arranged 
in an attractive box. 


BargainP eriodOffer: 


“ Set given, post- 


ing penci 


to Successful 


Read the advertisements in this issue. They are guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Complete Writi 
paid, during th 
three different 3-year subscriptions 
Farming at 50 cents 
each; or for 4 different 2-year sub- 
scriptions at 35 cents each. Bargain 
Period ends November 15th. Better 
send your order now. 
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DES MOINES, IOWA 


pencils, 1 Eagle 


argain Period for 
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DON’T SCARE THE HENS 
Dr. Harmon, a poultry specialist of 


Harmon county, Missouri, once asked us 
to visit his poultry farm. There were four 
in our party and when Dr. Harmon was 
ready to show us the plant, he requested 
two of us to wait until he had taken the 
first two thru. “I never allow more than 
two strangers in a poultry house, or 
among my poultry at one time,” he said. 
His flocks were small comb white leghorns, 
one of the most nervous breeds, but they 
were so gentle that he had little difficulty 
in me up a bird whenever or wherever 
he desi 

During ‘the winter months when the 
hens are of necessity confined a big part of 
the time, do not have a general clean-up 
day for the poultry quarters. Try todoa 
little extra cleaning every day and fuss 
around the poultry house as little as 
possible. 

Do _ not begin radical practices with 
regard to ventilation, etc., that are likely 
to be forgotten any time during the winter. 
Don’t put the curtain at the front of the 
house down for a few nights and then 
forget it during astorm. If the birds have 
become accustomed to this protection, 
don’t forget it for even one night.—N. P. 


SELF-FEEDER FROM DISHPAN 


A convenient self-feeder for poultry, 
especially where the flock is not too large, 
can be made from a dishpan and a piece of 
nine-inch furnace pipe. This comes in 
thirty-inch lengths and by bracing it up- 
right in the dishpan, the center of gravity 
is kept close to the platform so there is 
little likelihood of it turning over. Three 
braces are set about equal distances apart 
riveted to the bottom of the dishpan and 
fastened to the pipe with stove bolts. 

Dry mash feeds down very satisfac- 
torily if the lower edge of the pipe is 
placed about three inches from the bottom 
of the dishpan. There should be between 
three and four inches between the side of 
the pan and the pipe. 

A feeder this size will hold forty-five 
or fifty pounds of mash. It is not n 
to put a cover on these feeders as the bi 
cannot perch on the sharp edge. In case 


it is not convenient to use a length of a 
nacé pipe, twenty-eight or thirty-g 
fastening 


steel 


can be used, 
<< 


sheet 


Filled with mash 




















cylinder with two or three rivets. A con- 
venient chick feeder can be built in this 
way by using ordinary stove pipe in 
smaller pans. 

For hens, it is best to put this feeder up 
on a slatted platform. By so doing, the 
floor space of the house is kept free for the 
hens to scratch in and the litter is kept out 
of the feeder.—I. J. M., Ind. 


In Farmers’ bulletin, No. 1427, just 
issued, the United St ates department of 
agriculture gives a simple system of poul- 
try accounts by which the necessary 
records can be easily kept. This system 
may be used either by the poultry keeper 
who has a small flock or by the commercial 
poultryman. The ates of the depart- | your 


ment is Washington, D 


*| And remember, ogee 
that will 
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“What will a aned 


Furnace cost me?” 


This question has been asked so often 
that I am discussing it here. I am going 
to tell you just what a good furnace 
will cost you, and also what doing 





E. B. Lancensena 


= without a good furnace will cost you, 


faowo- Soeet ete! Contractors, 


A endian wlinssnebmmienden 
the cheapest automobile on the market. With 

care the furnace will last 20 to 25 
years while an automobile will only last a few 
years. The cost of repairs during all its life 
will not be as much as the cost of repairs of 
an automobile during the first two years. You 
can operate a furnace for a whole season for 
what it will cost you to keep an automobile 
for one month 


investment add to = 
property if Sa se 
want to sell it and will 
pros 
a ven 
a good furnace is the 
investment you could make, its low 
cost is not the reason why you should 
have one. Many t in this world cannot 
be figured in money. What isit worth to you 
in dollars and cents to have every room in 
your house comfortably heated all winter 
? What is it worth to you, your wife 
and ren, to avoid continual colds that so 
often Sony into pneumonia, due to over- 
heated living rooms and unheated halls and 


hat is it worth toyou to save 


forts and convenience that you owe yourself 
and your family. That is what money is for 
—to add to the happiness of living—to pro- 










a tried and perfected machine. 


FRONT RANK = 


ou STEEL FURNACES 





You cannot put a money value on the com- . 


The WINDMILLwith aRECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It is not anexperiment. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly ‘oiled. 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

JS You do not have to ex 
that will run a year with one oiling. 


so you can choose for yourself. 
By E. B. Langenberg 


tect health and prolong life—to save drudg- 

ery and needless effort. 

The Front Rank Furnace isa furnace— 
most i ical and durable 

re matcher tom It is a warm air 

, which means that it is so can- 

structed that it sends pure, warm air 

pipes into every room in the house. It is made 

on absolutely gas tight, and built togi 

a lifetime of ty: and eapeiee, © 

proven so perfect in actual operation for over 

athird ofacentury that it has not been neces- 

sary to make a material 

> in design in all 


The | = Rank is rea- 
sonably priced. It is built 
80 strong and rugged that it will give —_ 
service with almost no ex for repairs 

replacement. It burns all the fuel without 
waste and saves you money on your coal bills. 


Free Heating Book 

I haven't room here to tell you all you should 
know about heating and the Boone Rank 
Furnace, so I have written a booklet which 
contains much valuable information that you 
ought to have. Write today for “Front Rank 
on the Firing Line,” which will be sent free 
On request. 


ERL 


VICE. PRES, 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
4550 North Euclid Ave. 


St. Louis, Mo. 









riment to get a windmill 
he Auto-ciled Aermotor is 


Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 


Tao dgenenrtneteinorueneatiocinney wel Lanaeeees in steel windmills for 36 years. 


OTOR CO. == ELM iinneapo Oskiana” 
PATEN 


Oakland 
Write for our free Guide Pode and 
“Record 
VICTOR J. J. "EVANS & CO., ated | 








PRINTED, ENLARGED 

of Invention Blank done Best 
Tavent ous. Sond madelofsheich of Skilled wort work foe quickly.» Best re — 
fade. Weite fe Son list and cumpien. 


Photographer, 6208 Sleepy Eye, Minn. 




















For throat 
safety 
in bad 


weather. 
















SMITH 
BROTHERS 


Famous since 1847 












Co-Operative Members Wanted 


by the 


Federated Cereal Mills 


of America 


establish units of a national chain of mills 
nh communities not yet allotted, to manufac- 
ture and sell Vitacreme meal, cereals and 
mixed feeds —15 high grade nationally ad- 
vertised products 







To 









mu operate your plant as a unit and under the 
name of The Federated Cereal Mills of 
America, in your own exclusive territory 
This business started and operated under 
our directions should be earning in three 
months $200.00 per month and up accord- 
ing to your efforts 


< 








Requirements: Experience unnecessary but ap- 
plicant must be of undoubted character, un- 
usual energy and willing to work hard and 
consistently under our simple and explicit di- 
rections You must have at least $2500.00 
cash to invest in your machinery and raw 
materials for your own plant 









f you have all these requirements this is an 
unusual opportunity for you If interested 
in establishing this new business backed by a 
$3,000,000.00 Company with 14 years of suc- 
cessful experience, write for our book “Y our 
Own Big Business’ which contains the details 


our proposition 


~ 






We want only to hear from earnest and re- 
liable met An early reply will be of advan- 
tage to you concerning territory. 


Federated Cereal Mills of America 
Dept. 6FL, Owensboro, Ky. 























\for Plymouth rocks to mature. Their 


}are ready to lay, a gradual change should 
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FALL MANAGEMENT OF PULLETS 


The period when pullets start produc- 
tion is a critical one. Pullets which do 
not begin to lay by the time freezing sets 
in will usually wait until spring. This 
means a dead loss for several months. 
Late hatched pullets will often have to be 
forced to get them ready to lay in the fall 
A mash containing twenty percent meat- 
meal and unlimited sour skimmilk will do 
this. There is always danger of paralysis 
or leg weakness, however, when young 
stock is forced. This must be watched for 
constantly and a reduction in meatmeal 
must be made at the first signs of its 
appearance. 

Leghorn pullets should weigh 3 to 344 
pounds and start to lay, on an average, at 
180 days of age. The weight of Rhode 
Island reds should be 5 to 544 pounds and 
it will take about a month longer for them 
than for the leghorns to mature. It will 
take about seven and one-half months 


weight, at laying, should be 5% to 6 
pounds. If the pullets are to be forced by 
artificial illumination, it is a desirable 
practice to hold them back until the 
majority reach bodily maturity as judged 
by the weights above. 

Small eggs and a reduced annual yield 
result from having e roduction start 
before the pullets are ily mature. The 
yoy must judge himself whether 

is pullets are so backward as to need 
forcing or so far advanced sexually, com- 
pared to their bodily maturity, as to be in 
need of checking. Increasing the propor- 
tion of scratch feed to dry mash rod uc- 
ing the meatmeal content of the dry mash 
will put weight on the pullets and hold 
back their production. When the pullets 


be made in the laying ration. 

Just before the pullets start laying, they 
should be moved me the range into their 
permanent laying quarters. The pullets 





















paints 





no money invested; 





to Day 






Sam pies 





for workers’. Address HITCHOOCK -HILL 00., 












c Our = proposi- 

WERE YOU EVER OFFERED ici. iene: 
You can handle flour 

ry GROCERY STORE canned gooda, dried fruit 
eoffee and entire line of groceries as well as radio sets 


roofing and automobile oils and tires with norent 
take large orders from 
Goods are guaranteed and proven quality 
Selling experience not necessary. Steady, profitable work 
Dept. 
335, Chicago, Lilineis, Refereace: Any Bank or Express Company. 


| 
| 


| frequent trips below the zero mark, indi- 


should be housed away from the hens. 
When moving the pullets into winter 
quarters, each pullet should be gone over 
carefully. It is advisable to keep only 
the fully developed ones with broad backs, 
deep bodies, well-developed heads, having 
a bright, full eye, a good depth of head, 
a short, well-curved beak, and lots of 
vigor. Runty, small-sized birds or those 
having deformities or disease should be 
culled.—R. T. P. 


HENS THRIVE UNDER LIGHTS 


One hundred eggs a day from 120 brown 
leghorns when the thermometer is making 


cates good hens and good care. This is the 
record George Minette, Stearns county, 
Minnesota, claimed for his hens last 
winter. 





From November until the days ap- 
proach summer length, electric lights are 
used. An alarm clock turns them on at 
four o’clock in the morning and they are 
turned on at dusk in the evening and left 
until eight o'clock. 

Wet mashes are fed once a day mixed 
from bran, cracked corn and ground oats. 
The same feeds are always available dry 
in the mash hoppers. The scratch feed 
consists of corn, wheat, barley and oats. 
Plenty of fresh, clean water is always with- 
in reach of the hens. 


External parasites of chickens, which 
includes various lice, mites and blue bugs, 
cannot be killed by remedies placed in the 
| chickens’ feed or drinking water, according 
| to the United States department of agri- 

culture. A long series of tests on hun- 
| dreds of such preparations have recently 
been completed, the results of which form 
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4 Save 25% on Your 
Heating System 
by Ordering Now! 


If you're going to build, improve. or re- 
, buy now while materia! is plentiful 
low prices —— Avoid costly de- 
material shortages and high ee. 
Don't wait until the snow files to 
do your planning. 
Ex 
Engineers 
Practical men are 
waiting here to 
help you solve 
your plumbing 
and heating prob- 
lems. They will 
ald you in ary 
comfort an 
health in your 
home at lowest 
Possible expense. 








: 





















p yy Water and Steam Heating 
tush filling th cquars dt teaad telaso  eae -e 


Guaranteed Plumbing! 


= (aad $7Q 
Complete 
Bathroom 
. Outfit 


The bathroom out‘it shown includes bathtub five feet 
long, white porcelain enameled on the inside, low pat- 
tern white tank closet outfit and white porcelain 
enameled lavatory complete with all 

fittings above floor line, special at....... 


Complete Plumbing Systems 


We furnish everything complete to install 
modern plumbing systems. ake ita 
point to get our low prices on pipe, valves, 
fittings, water works outfits and plum bing 
material of every kind, before you buy. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 
DEPT.C D2 
35th & Iron Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 























Inexpensive Sewage Disposal 


FOR COUNTRY HOMES 
Why risk the dangers of the old-fashioned germ-breeding 
? 


The Kaustine Super Septic Tank is inex- 
pensive to install—requires practically no 
attention— insures tatio 
GUARANTEED FOR 20 YEARS 
Constructed of Armco Ingot Iron, coated 
inside and out with Hermastic Enamel; 4 
will last alifetime; shipped ready to 64 
install; one man can handle it. . 


KAUSTINE CO., Inc, 
st 



















Sold and /nstalled 
by Plumbers 


Smoke and Salt Meat 
at Same Time 


Better and Tastes Better 


Cured by Hickory Smoked Sait 
Cure meats perfectly without a smoke- 
house, get better keeping qualities,a better 
flavor and a true country meat color with 
Hickory Smoked Salt. This is pure dairy 
salt smoked with hickory smoke. Costs but 
little more than common salt. Passes 
government inspection and is used by big 
houses for curing their finest prod- 

ucts. The smoke on the salt smokes the 
meat. Now sold through stores. Ask your 
dealer or write for FREE SAMPLE and 
Booklet B-2 on “Curing Meat on the Farm 
by Using Salt and Smoke at the Same 
Time.” addrey Smoked Products Co. 
6th & Butler , Dept. 1031 Cincinnati, O. 








Advertised commodities must maintain @ 
standard of excellence because repeat 


h 





the basis of the above statement, 


rs are neccessary in every business. 














STOPPING THE LARGE GULLY 
Continued from page 5 
brush and well spaded so that the new 
dirt would form a tight joint with the old 
The earth which goes into the dam was 
well scattered in thin layers and trampled 
as much as possible. That which was 
placed about the tube was moistened and 


tamped to prevent leakage along the 
ze 4 
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smooth walls from the pond above. 

The dam is ordinarily made about three | 
to four times as wide at the bottom as it is | 
high and the top should not be narrower | 
than six feet. The earth work is often | 
seeded down to grass which prevents 
washing and makes a more permanent 
structure. In this case the tube was made 
large enough to care for even the most 
severe floods. Sometimes it is not prac- 
tical to do this and it is then necessary to 
build the dam higher than the ditch banks, 
so that, in a severe rain, when the tube 
cannot carry all the water, a portion of it 
may find a means of escape around the 
dam and not over it. 

The ditch on the Pancoast place was 
filled to a depth of six feet in a Few weeks 

nd is steadily filling. Mr. Charles Ward 
of Tecumseh, Nebraska, had a ditch 
twenty feet deep cutting its way right into 
his barnyard. He installed a soil saving 
dam three years ago after the manner just 
described and has filled the gully to the 
concrete tube, 


top. He used a round 
eighteen inches in diameter and made in 
four-foot lengths, which was manufac- 


tured by a local firm. 

I could mention the names of many 
Nebraska farmers who have purchased 
vitrified clay sewer pipe to make tubes 
thru soil saving dams. It is an excellent 
material, being easy to set in place and 
everlasting. An elbow or “T’’ may be 
used to connect the upturned part. The 
elbow should be set on a solid concrete 
base and the joints should be well cement- 
ed to prevent leakage. The same precau- 
tions regarding the building of the dam, 
the tamping of earth about the tube and 
the placing of the tube on firm’ ground 
applies regardless of the kind of tube used. 

It has been my experience that the up- 
turned part of the tube should be of larger 
diameter than the tube itself in order to 
insure the greatest flow. Unless the 
diameter of the pipe is large the inlet 
should be protected against clogging with 
woven hog wire fencing as shown in figure 
2. It is also good practice not to build the 
entire upturned part at once as this throws 
a great strain on a new dam by collecting 
a great pond above it. By adding a small 
le nae at a time as the gully fills with dirt, 

iis difficulty is avoided. 

The idea of the soil saving dam is not 
new. It has been used for years but its 
true worth has never been appreciated. 


REMODELING THE OLD HOME 
Continued from page 14 
up-to-date and provide all the conven- 
iences of a city home. Unless the roof is 
in good condition, it better be made so 
at the time the other improvements are 


nadae 
\ beautiful picture looks incomplete and 
does not show to advantage or exhibit its 
real worth, unless it is placed in a tasty 
nd suitable frame. In like manner, the 
plantings around a house are a necessary 
of a satisfactory home. A few 
di loll: ars will work wonders in a few years of 
rowth of flowers and shrubs. 
An architect can make over the old 
ouse, no matter what its present design. 
He can tell whether it is cheaper and | 
better to remodel or to move it back and 
uld a new house. You may want the 
ew home in a new place, back farther 
‘om the dusty road. 


part 


Harvesting Crops With Livestock, 















ROUND the, wotid 
for rich’ and poor 
alike Ingersoll Watches 
keep good time and good 


faith. 


Ingersolls are doing 
service as work watches 
for millions; and as-all- 
around watches forgmul- 
lions more. 


They cost little and keep 
reliable time. 


Models *1-75 to $10 


The New Improved 
YANKEE is dependable, 
as always, but in addition 
it is a very handsome 
watch—with new features 
of grace and beauty. 


It has the antique bow 
and crown, new hands and 
dial, damaskeened back 


Reliable Watches at Low Prices 


The NEW INGERSOLL 
Improved YANKEE, $1-75 


plate, it is more closely 
cased and in general it has 
the appearance of a higher 
priced watch. 


You can never appreci- 
ate what we are saying un- 
less you see and examine 
the New YanKEE—at any 
Ingersoll dealer’s, 
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Horse 


IAT’S all you need to figure 

out the many advantages of 

using» CEL-O-GLASS in place 
of Zlass—everywhere. 


Let it hail, CEL-O-GLASS will 
not break. Let the sun bake it, the 
rain pound it, CEL-O-GLASS with- 
stands all kinds of weather without 
a sign of weakness, or a spot of 
rust. And yet it is extremely light 
in weight. 


you need. 


square feet. 


Easy to put up, too. Hammer, person. 


89 Fulton Street, 





rmers’ bulletin 1008, tells with pictures 
popular method of saving labor. Ask | 
the United States department of agri- | 


ilture, Washington, D. C., for it. 


Sense! 


tacks and shears are the onl 
Use it for coldframes, 
otbed sash, poult 

and barn doors on 
place where you use glass. 


For sale at hardware, 
implement stores. 
cannot supply you, send $5. P. O. 
Money Order, 
trial roll, 3 feet wide, containing 40 
Weight packed, 6 
pounds. Only one trial roll to each 
Send for free book No. 29. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


tools 


houses, garage 
windows—any 


seed and 


If your dealer 


plus} postage, for 


New York City 





CEL-O- -GLASS 
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Stop ae Blasts 


with 


HOME COMFORT 


INSULATED 


WEATHERSTRIP 


Saves 20% to 40% Fuel 


You can install it yourself. Simply tack on—Turn 
the corners. It is weathertight, waterproof, dust- 
proof, flexible and non-conductive of heat or 
cold. Comes in one 
continuous length, 
No left over pieces. 
No waste. No sawing 
or mitering. Contains 
no wood or metal, 
Stops and preventsrat- 
tling doors and win- | 
dows. Color, maroon. * 
Figure 20 ft. average, per door or window open- 
ing, then send in for the required number of 
feet. We prepay shipping charges. 


Fill out and mail this blank today 


Money back if not satished. 








AME 222 ne ewww wn ne. «ee ee een eee eee eeeeeeeeee 


sTReer... e+seccececs 
VOW 2 nn oe ewe eo cece cosececessss STATE . cnn eeeeee 
NUMBER OF FEET ....~-...~ AT 10 CENTS PER FT. 


ATTACHED FIND MONEY-ORDER, CHECK, CASH, FOR 6... -cncnnne 


E.J.WIRFS, 139,S.17th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sole Manufacturer and Patentee 
PAT. JAN 272 e264. ACCEPT NO INFRINGEMENT OR IMITATIONS 
He want county salesmanagers— men whe will devete full time te 
a ting a profitable and pleasant business. Inquire for — 








$450 A MONTH 














‘e want a represen- C 
tativein every county 
at once to advertise, 
accept orders, deliver 
our marvelous new 
Quick- Edge Knife and 
Shear 
home. No talking necess- 
ary. Sold upon absolute 
money-back guaranty. 


$15.00 Per Day 


Sharpens any kitchen, paring, wend 

knife, or shears in 10 seconds. 

can use it. No competition. 
pm coms Sekt’ ont on Wit ty 


NEW INVENTION—JUST OUT 


Abolishes dull knives and shears forever from every home. 
No charge for_ territory. Business furnishes capital. 
vette SS sae first day. No experience required. No 
delay. Send no money. Just write for complete pa 

lars FREE. Ray Carter, of Mass., sold 36 in 2 — 
profit $36. Forest Webb, g Pa., sold 12 in 3 hours— 
profit $12. Act at once. Write Now. Send name and 
address, and give name of your county. 





QUICKEDGE SHARPENER CO. 
1110 Sharpener Bidg., Jackson, Mich 


“TWantYOU” 


Men— Women 18 up 
1140 to $3000 a YEAR 


. Many U.S. Government Jobs now ob- 
tainable. Chance for farmers 
Commor education usually 
sufficient 















“=a for free list of positions and 
free sample coaching lessons 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. R295, ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


Take advantage of the time 
and money-saving conveniences 
offered thru our advertising 
columns. 

Readers are safe in respond- 
ing to advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming because we 
guarantee them. 





Write today sure 
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FLOCK PAID GOOD WAGES 
Allen G. Cummings of Calhoun county, 
Michigan, had always regarded the farm 
flock as a necessary evil and not much in 
the way of profit makers until B. B. 


Adams, the county agent, persuaded him 








to keep a flock maeed, 

While there were only 107 hens to com- 
mence with last January, Cummings was 
going to get his ‘‘off the top.” He charged 
the hens thirty cents an hour but at that 
for January he had a net profit of $13.10; 
his February net profit was $36.23; in 
March, the net profit had gone up to 
$40.42. In April, the net profit was a min- 
us $10.27 due to the fact that he was buy- 
ing a quantity of feed for the broilers; 
while in May, with ninety-two hens, the 
net return was $33 after deducting $48 
as the cost of baby chicks. 

“I discovered that the farm flock paid 
more for labor and was a better investment 
than any other part of the farm business,” 
said the owner.—I. J. M., Ind. 


YOUR TAX MONEY SQUANDERED 
Continued from page 12 

new Iowa law, yet it contains in three 
separate laws a protection to the tax- 
payers. For this reason, I will give an 
example of what was done to enable the 
Indiana taxpayers to get a square deal in 
the building of sch A ohebe, Tho they 
do not have to submit a budget to the 
taxpayers in that state, it is the privilege 
of a small number of taxpayers to object 
to a bond issue for a schoolhouse or other 
public construction if the price seems ex- 
cessive or the improvement unnecessary. 

Under the law, the Morgan township 
consolidated school was finished according 
to contract. The contractor was re- 
quired to put up some $15,000 as a guar- 
antee to dnish the building according to 
plans and specifications and the architect 

was compelled to correct many errors in 
the plans at his own expense. The tax- 
payers got the benefit. 

The Lawrence township consolidated 
school board asked a tax levy of $185,000 
to build a new school. Objections were 
heard and the bond issue refused sanction 
by the state board. The school board was 
told the estimated cost was $25,000 
too high. Without any change in the 
plans, the schoolhouse was then built for 
$115,000. The taxpayers had gained in 


| the deal because of the state law. 


In Hancock county a school board want- 
ed to issue bonds for a $55 ,000 school. The 
state board said they would give permission 
to build if the right kind of a bid was made. 
The contractor then cut $10,000 off his 
price. The taxpayers again benefited 
under the law. 

School directors, supervisors and other 
public servants may feel that their honesty 
is questioned when there is a demand for a 
budget law. Look at it in this way: 
Many heads are better than one in mat- 
ters of the public good in a democracy. 
Public officials are not rulers or dictators 
but public servants. Do not forget that. 
They are in office by grace of the public to 
serve the whole population. It is, then, 
to the public interest to have the sug- 
gestions of each public servant put in 
print so the public can sez if they are 
what the people want cr.ried out. If so, 
then the officers sho-zid be glad to know 
what changes to =uake so as to best serve 
all the people 

While it is conceded that an officer is 
paid to think and work for the public, it is 
not eraceded that he is all-wise. Some 
tay,ayer may have good reasons for asking 
. change in a budget. His interests may 
be general enough to warrant attention. 

A budget law is a notice to the public 
to take personal interest in the public 
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New Stream L Liné 





Here’s the motorcycle for the 
farm! The New Harley-David- 
son “Stream-Line’’! Strength 
and speed in every line—better- 
sprung and bigger-tired for 
greater comfort—and yet the 
price ts red 

housands of farmers say a 
Harley-Davidson and sidecar is 
the handiest rig on the farm. 
For quick trips to town 
or to a neighbor’s—taking the 








children toschool—pleasure 
jaunts to lakes or towns—leave 
the car in the garage and trave/ 
at a fourth the expense on a 
Harley-Davidson. 

Ask gout denies: 1 for a Free De 


Pian. W "Whee ws t us sa tor tees Kegates 


Harley-Davideon (ey Co. 
Dept. 8. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Seen torritory. Write for particulars. 







Harley-Davidson 


The Motorcycle 


INCREASE MILK FLOW! 


Cow owners everywhere say clipping 
during stable months increases milk 
flow. “Pays big divi- 
dends,” says Wiscon- 
sin Agricul turist. 
“More milk daily 
Ssam Fa cow,’ 



























pms oS a 
Interesting free - 
let tells why. Start now 
to get clean milk, more 


m er 

your herd. 

Stewart No. 1 Ball Bear- 
ing Clipping Machine— 


— to use. — 
a. and years. 

for itself quickly. 
Siés at our d dealer’s or 


bP, 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMBANY 
5596 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill 
chines and shearing 


eer 


Easiest Running | Mill 
Made 






















BOWSHER 
FEED WiLL Sil 


(Sold with or without elevator) 
Crush ear corn (with or with- ‘, 
out husks) and grind all kinds «$y iq 
of small grain, Have conical- 













You should read Successful F 
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ts before buying farm 
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business. It is a notice to the office- 
holder that the public is watching and de- 
manding honesty and efficiency. It is a 
notice to contractors that their bids must 
be on the square and their work done in 
the best manner possible. If you have no 
local law that protects your interests as a 
taxpayer, then get. busy and have the legis- 
lature enact such a law or amendment. 


WHERE WOMEN’S INTEREST LIES 
Continued from page 13 

And, most important of all, behind the 
representatives of popular choice, whether 
or not they be always woman’s own choice, 
proceed to bring into play the powerful 
pressure of public opinion as it exists in 
the home community. 

Then and not until then, so conclude 
the women voters, can one hope for 
genuinely faithful representation and 
democratic government. 

Has a Powerful Weapon 

Here woman has hit upon what, in 
conjunction with the ballot, is proving her 
most powerful weapon. In her use of it she 
has constructively motivated the gossip 
instinct, not by decrying the unworthy 
candidate, but a spreading the gospel of 
the good candidate and the good measure. 
This, incidentally, is making it unhealthy 
for any but worthy candidates to lift 
their heads. 

Woman’s success in educating public 
opinion was clearly demonstrated when 
the Sheppard-Towner bill was up before 
—— 
“If we could have been permitted to 
vote without interference,”’ said one Iowa 
congressman, “the bill providing for state 
aid to expectant mothers, would probably 
have been defeated. But the pressure 
from that powerful lobby of women, and 
the avalanche of letters which home con- 
stituents ured into every senatorial 
office, made the victory of the measure 
inevitable.” 

In woman’s efforts to get before the 
voters in the counties information about 
laws and procedure and new business and 
electioa methods, she has created a power- 
ful organization, the League of Women 
Voters, which now numbers two million 
five hundred thousand voting women. 
This body, in conjantion with the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and other active 
national organizations including the Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union and the 
Parent-Teachers’ Clubs, comprises the 
irresistible lobby known as the Woman’s 
Joint Congressional Committee, totaling 
ten million women. 

The League of Women Voters, estab- 
lished in Chicago in 1920, when the suf- 
frage fighting machine was no longer 
needed, is built upon many of the same 
principles which actuated the original 
struggle. It seldom champions any 
measure. Its leaders are free from 
parties. As a body the league is strictly 
nonpartisan. Its great purpose is 
stimulate a careful and comprehensive 
study of the principles and traditions 
underlying federal, state and local govern- 
ment, aa‘ provide authoritative infor- 
mation to that end. To achieve this, the 
League of Women Voters maintains a 
department of efficiency in government. 

For county leaders, especially, the 
league offers, at a nominal sum, pamphlets 
edited by some of the country’s ablest 
economists and set in terms which any 
of us can understand. Scores of women’s 
clubs and community organizations in 
counties all over the country are meeting, 
many of them twice a month, to discuss 
such problems as why a county auditor 
should be elected by popular vote, and how 
a county would have to proceed to secure 
& re-organization of an old and inefficient 
government. 


_ If ice is stored for both refrigerator and 
for milk oom Se capacity of the ice 
house should from twenty-four to 






































































How Peters Shells 


Give the Shooter Extra Protection 


HE outstanding feature of Peters shells, and this is undoubtedly the out- 

standing feature of all shot gun ammunition, is the “steel where steel 
belongs” head. An extra thickness of steel protects the shooter from any by 
possible back-throw of the powder gases. And while this special head is 3. 
giving added protection to the shooter, it is also providing an absolutely rigid q 
base for propelling the load. 
Think of such a feature, an exclusive advantage of Peters shells combined with 
the riveted battery cup, pure felt wads and the watertite bevel-crimp, and you 
can understand why Peters shells are preferred by the experienced shooter. 
You can also understand why Peters High Velocity loads are given the prefer- 
ence. Their long range, hard hitting qualities get the game at extreme shot gun 
ranges. ; 
Peters Metallic cartridges from the “twenty-two Short” to the “high power 
sporting” cartridges embody game-getting qualities that are unsurpassed. Ask 
your dealer, or write 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-32, Cincinnati, Ohio 
* Adv. No. 3. Watch for Quality Ammunition Message No. 4 nee 
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Our Country’s Flag 


Every American family wants 2 good United States Flag. iz 
The Flag we are offering is guaranteed by the manufacturers 
and by us. It is made of excellent quality 
flag bunting. There are 48 stars on a blue 
field; the stripes are sewed with a double 
seam. Extra durable heading with strong 
metal rings thru which a rope to support 
the flag. 

The flag is 26 inches wide and 40 inches 





long. Get your flag now so you can have it 
for Armistice Day, November Lith. 


Our Bargain Period Offer 


Flag given, postpaid, for Subscriptions to 
Suce: ul Ferming amounting to $2.00. 
Subscriptions ma e taken at our Bargain 
rates, good until November 15th: 6 years for 
$1; 3 years for 50c; 2 years for 35c. Cannot 
be given for your own subscription alone. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
102 Success Building., Des Moines, lowa 





thirty tons for the average farm. 














ONLY 


E pRaprErs 
C yey 


0 ship to get highest prices. 


SENT FREE 

















BIG PROFITS IN FURS 


TRAPPING FOR 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Big —Dependable 
48 Years in the Fur Business 
Our heavy operations in American Mark ets make 
your furs worth more money when shipped to us. 


Use This Coupon Mail Today 





Abraham Fur Co. bes 7 Louis, need 
Sand ug pour Seaguans’ Guide ond Sugply Cute 

















, i 
f trapping furs this if deal 
ees with Pome ven, Pe t in Pm Sonny 
Write for free BOOK OF and other helps. 


F, C. TAYLOR FUR CO, 


145 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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d in the midst of 
y productive hill of 
potatoes to watch a long V-shaped string 
of wild ducks winging their way south- 


Joe Barker stop 
digging an unusual 


ward. That seemed to remind him of 
something. He squinted toward the sky, 
then turned to gaze at the whirling brown 
and golden leaves covering the ground 
about him. 

“Looks like there might be a frost to- 
night. Ha, ha, teddle-<dum, then won’t I 
get out after the fur bearers and pinch 
their toes! Ah! it’s coming fall, frosts, 
snow squalls and fur weather. Me for the 
trail and trap-line.”” Thus giving vent to 
his feelings, Joe tossed his cap high into 
the air and cleverly seneed under it, 
catching the headpiece properly on his 
curly dome. Then he flew into the pota- 
toes and threw them out like a miniature 
steam shovel, working for at least ten 
minutes. Joe’s father came along and in- 
uired anxiously about his health—until 
oe casually mentioned having seen a lot 
of fur signs down on Sweetwater branch, 
then the cat was out of the bag. 

“Tell you what I'll de, Joe,” Barker, 
senior, remarked. “There’s another ten 
days to this month, then the trapping 


season opens. Now if you t these spuds 
hat ti t wilkedl venaatt tour 


dug by t 
outfit over to the camp on my way 
to the Coverdale and you can trap 


your head off until the snow drives you 

out. I will come after you on the first 

snow that I can run the bobs over. Rab- 

bits are gaing tobe worth something, too. 
is year. 


The First Night in Camp 
It is needless to say the elder Barker was 
a diplomat at getting the potatoes cheer- 
fully dug on schedule time and that young 
Joe eventually landed in the Duggan camp 
the day before the season, in time 
to string out a line of traps in a two-mile 
circle around the camp. He could hardly 
sleep that night for thinking about the 
catch the morrow would bring, and woke 
up in.time to have his breakfast over be- 
fore daylight. The first trap he visited 
had been set under a shelving rock in a 
well-worn pathway, and as might have 
been expected by a more experienced trap- 
per, it held a jumping cottontail. 

“Ah! old Molly, you’re too early for 
the market, but you'll make good soup 
for the camp meals,’” exclaimed Joe, as he 
dispatched and hung up the rabbit to pick 
up on his way back. 

The next trap was set in a sure enough 
skunk den, and Joe approached the set 
gingerly, fearful of getting a swat in the 
eye from the original gas bomber. The 
trap had been set in the smooth entrance 
of the burrow, lightly covered with dry 
soil and thin leaves. Now it had disa 

ared and was drawn out of sight in the 
Role. Joe caught hold of the end of the 
pole clog and pulled gently, knowing that 
it is the quick movements that frighten 
wild animals. Then, too, he wanted to 
know which end of the skunk was in the 
trap. It proved to be attached to the trap 
by a foreleg and Joe felt elated at the 
trouble this eliminated for him. Now all 
he had to do was to slowly draw the animal 
out of the den to the entrance, then quickly 
bring the pole down on the animal's 
head. Next the trapper jerked the skunk 





out, ten feet away fron the den, where it 
expired. 

The slight odor left near the den would 
| be an attraction as a bait to most carni- 
| yorous animals, especially as Joe intended 
to bring some feathers and scatter around 
the place, suggesting a big feed. Later, 
Joe did this very thing, and during the 
first two months the set produced two 








SEND YOUR 


NAME TO 
~~ 


/ J Y; 
Hox 


Get New York Price List 
Then you will know where to ship for 
world’s highest fur prices. The Fox— 
+ aed York oo Price List is the 
ipping guide for wise trappers 
buyers all over U.S. and Canada. 
Ship to FOX—New York 


World’s Largest Fur Market 
We pay more because New York City is 
the world’s test fur market—where 
American and foreign fur makers buy di- 
rect from FOX at top prices. No mi 
men make a profit on your furs here. 

Mr. Pox oversees all grading and pays all he 
can tomake friends and boosters. That is why 
“A Fox Shipper Never Changes”. Write now 
for market reports, New York Price List and 
GEO. I. FOX, Inc. 
Raw Fur Merchants 
186 West 25th St. New York City 


A Wise Old Trapper 


In the state of Ohio there lived a bunch of 
boys who had this trapping business down to 
a science. They each sent for separate price 
lists every year and then sent all their furs to 
the house cm the best quotations. After 
five years they decided they weren't so dread- 
fully wise because they didn’t have enough 
profits to make their efforts worth while. 
One day they met Tom McMillan driving a new 
Car to town. Tom sai 


offs SAS 








because he always 
new in advance just what he was sure of or 
Hesaid that Porter never offered $5 for a $3 pe i 
but he always paid the $3 which he promised 
sometimes a little better. Chas. Porter now has 
five wise trappers in that section instead of one. 


Don’t Take a 
FURS 


Chance With Your 
Your furs mean real dollars 
Why sell them to some 
w offers you $1.25 


‘ou. 
AT 
lietins, when you know blame well you 
are lucky to get fifty cents. Ask 

he wise Es00e who aqeee. 

a as, Porter 
now. This means d you will always be one, 
ou Know in advance that we 
give a square deal and 
shipment brings sure money. 


day. 
CHARLES S. PORTER, INC. 
126 West 27th Street New York 


Helps You Catch 


Send us your 
name and ad- 
dress. Get our 
Price Bu 


Shipping Tags, 











Send for our new catalog of the Gibbs “TWO 
TRIGGER TRAP” and the NEW GIBBS 
HU MANE TRAP. They are the galy traps that 
absolutely prevent ‘‘W RING OFFS.” Catal 
also contains useful information to TRAPPERS. 

W. A. GIBBS & GON, 
. B-10, Chester, Pa. 
Branch Factory, Toronto, Canada 
PATENTS 


free Guide Books “How to Obtain a 
“Invention and Tae " and “Record of 
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minks, three skunks and one opossum. 





ien, R 
4 Security Bank Buildin dtredly across 

















“The skunk scent and the feathers did it,” 
Joe claimed. 
Down along 
tributary to Sweetwater creek proper, Joe 
had a line of traps along the banks for 
mink and muskrats, and off-the-trail sets 


Sweetwater branch, a 


for opossum, raccoon and skunks. These 
latter animals frequented the near- 
by woods and the adjacent rock bluffs. 
This line had been carefully set at most 
promising places, and Joe expected to 
make a big haul from it. 

The first trap, after he crossed a wire 
fence, held a long stripe skunk and this 
looked good to the young trapper. He 
was thinking about November quotations 
on prime No. 3’s from his section, which 
equalled prices for No. 2’s from the eastern 
states w ot re the skunk doesn’t grow so 
large as they do in the Middle West. 
The creek was nearby so Joe tried a pet 
method of skunk killing. Slowly and 

uietly he walked up to the long pole 
th: at had been used as a trap clog, and 
picking up the end of it, started to slowly 
drag the captured skunk down to the water. 
As the animal now found free use of its 
legs, it rapidly walked in the direction 
guided by the pole. Soon it was in the 
water, and when steered away from the 
bank the trap weighted it down to such 
an extent the struggle for life did not last 
long. This method is not absolutely 
scent-proof, but in swift water most of the 
scent fluid will be washed away, especially 
if the skunk is left in the creek overnight. 
When it was necessary to kill skunks on 
land, and the fur became scented, Joe 
tied a long string to a hind leg and d 
the carcass over the trap-line with him 
for at least a quarter of a mile. The 
ground absorbs much of the odor. 

Making Water Sets 

In the water sets at the foot of ’rat 
slides and in runways and trails on the 
bank shelves and under drift piles, Joe 
found a half-dozen muskrats and two 
mink waiting their fate. An opossum was 
lying sullenly in one of the rock bluff 
traps, where Joe had expected to catch a 
’coon, having trailed the ’coon in by tracks 
in the dry dust. At the time he had not 
noticed any opossum tracks, and he was 
now considerably surprised to find an 
opossum where he expected a ’coon. 

The catches enumerated constituted 
the day’s run of luck for Joe, and it was 
nearly sundown when he got back to camp 
with the pelts. The animals were skinned 
where caught, usually, and the carcasses 
of skunk, raccoon, muskrat and opossum 
used for bait. Few animals will touch a 
mink or fox carcass. The skinning was a 
simple job for Joe, skilled in the art. He 
claimed to be able to skin a muskrat a 
minute, and not cut a hole in the hide. 
His method was to put his left knee on 
the ground, put his right foot on the ’rat’s 
tail and then picking up each of the hind 
legs in turn, slit with a sharp knife the 
skin from heel to heel. Next the skin 
was cut from around the tail and then 
peeled over the body. All the time fhe 
foot held the carcass down, while Joe had 
both hands free to manipulate the knife 
and pull on the hide. When the head was 
reached, considerable care was used not to 
cut big holes in the hide at the ears and 
eyes. 

The skins were fleshed and boarded by 
aoe at camp in the evenings, and 
Joe such a run of good luck, all his 
stretching boards soon became filled. Joe 
was always prepared for an emergency and 
this time made stretchers by bending 
heavy wire into shape and when the supply 
of wire = out he used green willow 
boughs. hile these makeshift stretchers 
did not make a neat job of stretching, 
they prevented any furs from spoiling in 
the warm fall weather.—G. F. 
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Reliable Service to Fur Shippers 


Get set to make money on furs this season. Start right. Send your name to 
Funsten TODAY! Get trapping helps you need, she news and prices, and 
get the big new Funsten Trappers Book with Four Color Cover drawn by 
Charles Livingston Bull. Go over our bargains in everything you need for 


trapping right. Buy your supplies early at F R E E ’ 


est direct-to-you prices. Send NOW! 
Lower Trap Prices 
akc 


. 1 Victor Giant 





B) Sisie'Eind Wanted, Fer can ‘- 


3 cans for $2. 


rerum sc St. Louis, Mo. 


~TRAP FURS 


ERSKOV aS 


KOMPAKT No. 1. Genuine Erepperer— if you wort 8 
Jump Style Guaranteed Trap Sure 
ection for muskrat, skunk, opossum, 
mink, ~ A remarkably low price. 


this bargain quick, while 





HERSKOVITS 
i RAPPERS od ADR BOOKS 
Write today iv. ‘our Copy. Free to Trappers 


Send f. Trappers Treasure Books, 
96c. doz. stock _ Only 8c. each in dozen FREE Guaranteed Price Lists, 
W4. 7 lbs. lots. Add necessary postage. Shipping Tags, Market Reports, etc. 
W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO.., Ine. 109 W. 24th St. New York. Dept. 214 


TRAPPERS” GET O 


— what furs are worth—when to sh ae 31 years, 
trappers have depended on McCullough ae Tumbach 
for this reliable information. It will be worth 
money to you—and it’s free. Write forsupply —w 
shipping tags and price lists! A will do—send it 
today.  McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH, 133 N. Main Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
nd Model or drawi 
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Best results. Promptnese assured ating sopergsolty yy ealiited beanie eome 
Shemeaieeenenas Hi 1c, | Sees Sg ee er gas 





Fur Book fa pet 
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FREE! 


Get your copy of this 
complete new Trap- 
per's Catalog incolors 
by sending your name 
and address at once. 
It's ready for mailing 
now. Quotes new 
low prices. Shows 
Victor, Jump, Newhouse, Kompakt, 
Triumph and the famous Gibb’s ““Two- 
Trigger’ Traps. New Brilliant Searchlight, 
New Paste Baits, “Smokem-Outs”’, Guna, 
Revolvers, Knives~everything the trapper 
needs, Contains the New 1924 Game 
Laws—Tells How to Trap—How to Grade 
—How to Prepare and Ship Furs Right. 
You will also get Shipping Tags and the 
dependable Fouke Fur Price List Service 
all season FREE if you write. Send your 

name and address on the cou- 

pon below AT ONCE! 


FOUKE 





Lower Prices 
on Traps This Year! 


120 FOUKE 
e BUILDING 





FUR LOUIS, MO. 


FOUKE FUR COMPANY 
120 Fouke Building St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me new Fouke catalog of latest, best equip- 
ment, how to trap, how to grade, game laws, etc. 
Unexcelled price Vist service all season, all FREE. 





Name 


Towr 
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-- 
It will 


keep you 
warm 
and 


comfort- 
able 


because Reg. U.S. Pat. OF rf 
Brown’ $ Beach h Jacket 





s made of warm, w ned, knit cloth, 
t to fit the body snugly thout binding—a 
mfortable gar nt to w gk is Then too, the 
th is very strong, will not rip, ravel or tear 

and frequent Washing W t harm it. The 
i reliable Brown's Bea Jacke s the most 

weful cold weather gar r farmers and 
sll others who work or play outdoors. Three 
vlee—coat with or without lar and vest. 





Ast your dea 
ROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 








B 
: Worcester, Massachusetts / 


Ship 
you’ 





To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

The *“O'd Re"table’’ and I est Dealers in the Northwest 
Pay High Prices Quick Returns. Satisfaction. 
Free! Circulars to anyone interested in Raw Fure. 

* Trappers Guide to those who ehip to us. 


| are ideal places for sets because most fur- 











SAM PLE WOOLEN GOODS 





men's 8 les of woolen coods underwear, 
eier b . . sheep lined coats, mackinaws 
her ve sta, € . r ird to one-half less than 


— prices Write today for new price list 
Minneapolis Woolen Bilis Co. .623 Ist Ave N.. Minneapolis, Minn 




















Don't fail to read the advertisements thisissue 
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MAKING LOG TRAP SETS 


You should locate all the logs for making 
fur sets that you can find for these places 


are frequently visited by nearly every 
member of the fur tribe. A raccoon will 
always cross such bridges rather than get 
his feet wet. So will a skunk and I have 
caught many in similar sets. Often a fox 
will become caught in log crossing sets. 

Early in the season, if possible before 
I scout for such 
places and chop holes in the logs just 
right to take my trap with the jaws open. 
Then, when cold weather comes, I am | 
ready to place a trap in each hole and cover 
it with moss. The trap is secured with a 
staple on the underside of the log or else 
to a clog, like a limb or small log, under 
the cross log. 

For making such sets and caring for 
them, I wade in the water with rubber 
boots in order that my tracks are not 
evident to the furbearers that may come 
along. I avoid touching the log as much 
as possible. Each trap that has caught a 
fur animal is boiled and carried to the 
place, using leather gloves that I have kept 
sutdeue for the purpose. This looks 
like a lot of trouble but just the same it is 
necessary to make sets for wily fur- 
bearers like the fox, raccoon, and mink . 

Another good log set is on a ridge where 
foxes are sure to cross. This furbearer 
has regular runways from hill to hill that 
may be learned by watching the animals 
in the summer or by seeing the tracks in 
the snow. 

All logs that are situated on high places 
are sure to be walked across by a passing 
fox; sometimes he will sit down ond watch 
like a dog. 

A fox runway log should have two traps 
most carefully placed on it in beds that 
you will need to chop out with a hatchet 
early in the fall before the season opens if 
possible. Such holes should be filled with 
leaves and the trap covered carefully with 
moss to look as natural as possible. 

Logs that lean from the bank into water 


bearers will use these logs in coming and 
going from water to land or when entering 
the water. Set the trap in a bed so that 
its jaws are just nicely under water and 
make the place so the trap will set as level 
as possible. For muskrats there is no 
better set than this and the traps do not 
need to be under water for this animal. 
Floating logs or logs partly submerged will 
make fine places for sets for raccoon, 
mink, weasel, muskrat and so on. 

Where you find a leaning tree trunk, 
you should place and put the bait in the 
top of the tree. This is a favorite fisher, 
raccoon and martin set. No bait is needed 
on log crossing sets, water log sets, and 
near the homes of furbearers.— 
, Il. 


WHEN FUR IS PRIME 

When does skunk fur become prime? 
|Or when can we begin trapping? Also, 
| what is the best way of removing the odor 
| from the clothes?—N. D., Wis. 


| 


those 


F. E. B 


condition early in November, but that 
will de pe 
tions. The 


bearers to become prime. 


by the use of gasoline. 


According to the September Ist report 
of the United States department of agri- 
‘culture the exchange value of sixteen 
leading farm products for non-agricul- 
was the highest on 
The 


tural commodities 
August Ist it has been in four years. 































ARRIVAL 


In order to get 10,000 new customers, we areoffering 
this special, extraordin: bargain. A brand new 
overnment O. D. woot blouse or jacket, made of 
eavy all wool serge an melton materials, of the 
finest quality obtainable. Neatly tailored, with four 
~~ and lined with khaki sateen cloth. Abso- 
ely a garment that could not be manufactured at 
four times our special bargain price. Sizes 34 to 42, 
$1.99 plus postage. Order before price goes up. 



























The fur of the skunk usually is in good 


nd a great deal on weather condi- 
skunk is one of the first fur 
The odor can 
be removed from the hands and clothing 









WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


U.S. SALVAGE CO. 


ST. PAUL 



















Use this All Rubber Mitt for All Kindsof Work. Out- 
laste a dozen pair of cotten flannel gloves. Kee the 
feo mfortable no matter how wet and dirty 

Tough pliable rubber. Can be 

Can be worn over other 







patched Mike an inner tube, 


ae test Mitt Ever for Covabushing 



















All nee fence = ey 
ntcan’tsupply you, 

— ay Modem wele® >. ¢1.65 and 
weight 61.85 per 

hear? tage prepaid. t e 

pairat once and save money 

and your 

HYNES RUBBER WOR 

MITTEN 

Dept. 1 

O'Neill, Nebe. 






WEIGHT $185 
PREPAID ™ 




















* AMERICAN ‘WOOLEN MILLS 
Dept.5038, Chicago 
The genuine U. Army Marching shoes repaired 
with new soles ae heels. These shoes are not new, 
but are in good condition and will give reasonable 
amount of wear. These are sold at an extremely 
low price, and are not subject to return. All sizes. 


Our price does not include postage. ‘$1. 00 
Special Close-out at . . 
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$50 to $100 a week 
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THE BOOK TABLE 


Forage Plants and Their Culture, by 
Piper. While pastures annually produce 
as much feed as all the harvested forages, 
both roughages and concentrates com- 
bined, they receive very little attention. 
The better management and improvement 
of pastures is perhaps the most crying 
need of American agriculture. This book 
is designed to meet the needs of those who 
wish to give this problem the study it de- 
serves. It contains 643 pages of descrip- 
tions of the most important forage crops, 
their cultivation, ete. Price $3. Mc- 
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Millan Company. 

Poultry Feeds and Feeding, by Lamon 
and Lee. A book devoted exclusively to | 
the subject of feeding poultry. The first 
section discusses principles of feeding, | 
why certain combinations are desirable 
and what elements are essential. Several 
chapters are devoted to feed stuffs and 
their comparative values. The final 
chapters deal with feeding all classes of 
poultry under all kinds of conditions. 





The Potato, by William Stuart. Covers 
the entire field of potato culture, uses, 
history and classification. Price $3. 
Lippincott Company, 

Farm Meats, by Helser. How to slaugh- 
ter farm animals and make the best use of 
the meat is told in this book. It also tells 
how to care for hides, organize farm meat 
rings and other points relative to the 
subject. Price $2.60. McMillan Com- 
pany. 

The Soybean, by Piper and Morse. No 
farm crop has ever been accorded such a 
sudden and widespread popularity as the 
soybean. Some states have doubled their 
acreage every year since 1914. This book 
contains a complete history, botanical as 
well as commercial, of this crop. Practical 
methods of cultivation are also described. 
Price $4. McGraw Hill Company. 

Productive Small Fruits, by Sears. This 
book is prepared especially for the general 
farmer who has a little small fruit for home 
use. It is also being very favorably re- 
ceived by commercial growers. Small 
fruits and how to care for them is the 
main effort in the book, altho marketing 
is touched upon briefly. Price $2.50. 
Lippincott Company. 

Feeds and Feeding, by Henry and 
Morrison. Here is an old standby that 
has recently been revised and made better 
than ever. Tells how to feed all classes of 
livestock, discusses feeds, their prepara- 
tion, combinations, etc. Price $3.85. 
Henry-Morrison Company. 


GUESSING WRONG 


The most exacting farmer is many times 
confronted with a problem that he knows 
not how to solve. It is usually then a case 
of guessing right or guessing wrong. He 
may remember how he did in the past 

nd succeeded or failed, and probably 
will be guided somewhat by the experi- 
nees of the past, but a turn in the weather 
iy bring about an entirely different re- 
iit. The manufacturer can figure on his 
production without considering the weath- 
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Price $1.75. Orange Judd Company. “John! Have You Put Lante on Your List?” 
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next year. 
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HAT reminder was timely because 

John had not used his lanterns all 

Summer and he had forgotten that 
they were about worn out. Mary remem- 
bered, however, that those old lanterns were 
hard to clean and she wanted nice, shiny 
new ones. 


Dietz Lanterns probably cost less than any other 
outdoor utensils of equal importance used on your 
farm. It doesn’t pay then to be bothered with 
battered lanterns whose bent tubes choke the need- 
ful air supply, or whose damaged frames make globes 
misfit and admit wayward air currents that distort 
and weaken the flame. 


So don’t forget “new lanterns” on your next store 
list! Try Dietz Cold Blast “D-Lite’” or “Blizzard” 
Lanterns. They shed more light. 






R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
Founded 1840 


DIETZ 
No, 2 “D-LITE” 
LANTERN 
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Consider the perennials to plant in the | purpyY’s STUDIO. BOX 134-E, WELLS. MINN. 


NG trial offer, one film devel- 
six prints and one enlargement 
film, allfor 25 cents silver. 


given for your own subscription alone. 
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| 3 years for 50c; 2 years for 35c. Cannot be 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 





This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein ex by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonableletters as our space will permit. 





BETTER THAN LIBRARY 

A few months ago I subscribed for 8. F. Up to 
date I would not attempt to estimate the value I 
have received from it t sure is chuck full of real 
helps, and helps that are tried out, not the ones that 
exist in theory only. That's what counts. Now 
while labor, and also the price of that labor, is so 
searce, we farmers haven't time to play with 
theory. We want facts. This paper is almost as 
good as a big library; in fact, better. It comes right 
to the home and deals with nothing but everyday 
life. —A. B. B., Wis. 


FINDS NO CHEAP FARMS 

In a recent copy you have a letter from a postal 
clerk criticizing your paper in printing a statement 
by someone that there were fifty bills in congress to 
increase postal salaries. Now I have been a postal 
clerk (railway mail) for nearly thirty years, and 
keep rather close watch of bills in wy ey affecting 
the postal service. I know for a fact that there was 
only one bill before congress of that nature the 
past winter. Your writers should be a little more 
sure of their facts—and if a lot of your writers who 
have been urging in season and out for legislation 
to help out farmers, were able to see anything but 
government help would get out and hustle around 
a little, farmers need not be so hard up. 

I know farming from Maine to Texas and from 
New York to Montana. I made money in Texas 
nearly forty years ago selling wheat at 60 cents, 
corn at 22 cents, oats at 14 to 16 cents, and what 
we had to buy was practically as high in proportion 
as now. I sold wheat in Missouri in 1882 and 1883 
for around 80 cents and did fairly well, and one 
year since then I sold my share from a rented farm 
at 36 cents but always thought I was done. 

Farmers in Massachusetts now are in bad shape 
to hear the most of them tell it, but just try to buy 
one of these farms that are driving the owners to 
the poorhouse. I have been trying to find a cheap 
»lace for five years—there ain't any such animal.— 
VW. E. E 


DOESN’T LIKE OUR STAND 

I would not give five cents for a paper which 
stands for a hypocritical, liberty-loving and un- 
American law like the eighteenth amendment. 
Besides, the Bible tells us that the first miracle 
Christ did was the making of wine, and the last 
supper he had before he died, he passed the cup 
around like we do in the Lord's supper now. 

Nobody can be a good Christian and prohibition- 
ist at the same time.—C. 8., Iowa. 


ANOTHER FARM HAND’S VIEW 

Having read Mrs. W. M. C., IIL, letter on “Farm 
Hand's View,"’ I am going to state my opinion, for 
we certainly agree*with her. Living on wages from 
a year’s work and saving for the future is more than 
one can do, and the farm hand and his wife and 
children are looked upon as left-outs just as she 
states. And about some landlords taking the 
privilege of turning hogs within ten feet of the door; 
it is not only hogs, but cattle, sheep, horse an 
mules with us. 

We also think a farm hand is doing wonders if he 
saves anything toward a home of hisown. Working 
for a landlord is no fun either, as you never have a 
day of your own. The most of them will not put 
up any decent buildings so one can raise chickens 
or have a good house to live in—Mrs. W. M. L., 
Missouri 


A MOTHER’S PLEA FOR SCHOOLS 

I have just finished reading your comment in the 
August number, “Country Children Not Normal.” 
I have also just finished taking an auto trip thru 
several states. Seemingly the two have no con- 
nection, but when one travels in a car with a defin- 
ite object, to compare country schools, the two are 
more than closely connected. Of the seven states I 
traveled thru, I can count on the fingers of one 
hand the really neat, pleasant or well-kept school- 
houses. We lay much stress on our home surround- 


ings. What about the place our children live in 
almost ten hours of their day? 

No, I am not one to favor a bi building, es 
cially if it is at the expense of real teachers But 
why in God's green, beautiful earth do we farmers 
allow our “‘kiddies’ other home” to stand out as an 
eye-sore and humiliation to us when we paas it with 
strangers. Let's keep the weeds down, the pump 
in half-way repair, the toilets a little better than 
our pie pens and the building, so old and tired it 
usually leans to one side, propped up at least. 

Doesn't this have some bearing on normal chil- 
dren? We modernists teach so 

Now I am going to tell my own experience. I 
have two boys of school age. I have asked the 


coming nine-year-old when he was tested and 
weighed at school. As near as I can find out he is 
about normal. But I have yet to know just where 
he lacked or just his condition, even tho I have 
asked his teachers. 

They get the once over once a year maybe, by 
the county superintendent I know the child's 


hearing is not normal but the school never has 
found it out by their tests. 


Why? Search me. 


boy would come home day after 
day with soiled clothing. He had treated by 
the doctor and was all right when home. Getting 
down to hard facts I found there was only one 
toilet and the child unable to get it when necessary. 
Yes, I know that is against the law here. Two 
separate toilets, they say. Upon asking the school 
board, they must hold a meeting. ey are all 
Norwegians, as are eighty percent around here. 
They talk it in the meetings, decide two much fool- 
ishness, and there you are. You can go higher up 
and still higher up. It is the same. 

Now I am not one who believes one whose 
American ancestry dates back to the Mayflower 
are the only ones that have brains. The individual 
and his own efforts are the only things that count. 
But how can we be truly Americans if we try to 
dish out our own chil "s education on the 
European plan? Whether we have come across the 
big pond one month or 100 years matters little. 
It's our attitude toward the place where we hope 
to better ourselves. 

I am sending my boys to school merely to evade 
the law. Last year all they learned was what I 
taught them at home after school. A privileged 
character (one having no teacher's training what- 
ever) tried to teach the school. This year will be 
easier. I have ured books and will not have 
to teach them from pa and magazines. The 
teachers wr ee to them bringing their books 
home. Said they got their lessons at home and 
didn't have any to do at school. Is that ad- 
vancement? 

Do you wonder that this farmer and his wife are 
dissatisfied? Do you wonder that he wants to leave 
the farm? 

Oh, Mr. Meredith, I want my boys on a farm. 
I like thé work myself. My husband is never so 
happy as when trying to improve this 320 acres of 
land we own. Isn't there some way my boys can 
have an equal chance with their Cleveland or Erie 
cousins? Surely you editors can and must do 
something. And, oh, can't I help? I’m not afraid 
te gs alone for what I feel is right.—Mrs. 

~ ae . 


My six-year-old 





POSTAL CLERKS’ PAY 

Many people like to talk about the U. S. Mail 
service, what a big thing it is, and they will quote 
large figures, and sometimes even brag about its 
immensity, the service its faithful employees are 
rendering, etc., which is all true, of course. 

The U. S. Postal service is perhaps the largest 
business institution in the Ady for it no longer 
does just postal business, it is a combination of 
postal, express, freight, banking business, etc., and 
thereby serves more people than perhaps any other 
institution. Very few people know what the various 

al employees have to know and what efficient 
service they have to perform in order to render 
service such as the public expects. 

The sender of a piece of mail, first-class mail in 
particular, has little or no knowl of the number 
of times that piece of mail must handled cor- 
rectly before it reaches its destination. How some 
people will; grumble if their mail does not arrive 
the minute they think it ought to arrive. Then, 
too, the clerks in some branches of the service must 
take examinations every year, and make a grade 
of from 95 to 100 percent and obtain a certain 
amount of speed in handling the mail, etc., and 
if these grades are not obtained, they are reduced in 
pad or perhaps dismissed from the service alto- 
gether. 

I want to say just a few words in regard to the 
comment of J. F. in “Our Bulletin” page. I just 
want to inform him that he doesn’t know what he is 
talking about. He says that the average salary of 
a carrier is around $1,800 which is perhaps 
correct, but he says that the carrier has nothi 
invested but his labor. ell, let us see. Out o} 
that $1,800 he has to furnish his equipment, which 
in the present day is an automobile, its upkeep and 
—s expenses; in many sections of the country 
the roads are such for a part of the year that a horse 
and wagon must be used. Who has to furnish 
them? Why, the carrier, of course. Then the horse 
—in some localities they have to have two in 
winter—has to have something to eat; in the 
carrier has to buy the feed. anything i 
to his auto so that he needs repairs he has to pay 
for that, and all out of his salary, for he is not 
er sgviting for these things beside his salary. 

. G. H., Ohio. - 


THE CHILD LABOR QUESTION 

The Bulletin is very interesting. {t's very nice 
to read both sides of every question and then try 
to decide which is right. 

It seems to me S. F. has needlessly stirred up the 
farmers’ fears as to the Child Labor Amendment, 
hampering the farmer in training his children to 
work at odd jobs that are not too heavy for their 
years. I don’t believe congressmen would risk their 
political future by enacting laws to absolutely 
—— children from any work until they are 

ourteen or sixteen years old; they simply contem- 

plate prohibiting children up to that age being em- 
ployed for long hours at seemingly injurious 4 
tions, probably such as in factories, cotton mills, 
mining, cement plants, and possibly the sugar beet 
industry and heavy public road work. Surely no 
thinking person wants children to work at jobs 
that may injure their health for life. 

The Amendment in itself just gives congress 
power to enact Child Labor Laws and (rather 
ambiguously as I would interpret it) to enact any 
other laws congress may see fit and when such laws 
have been enacted that they shall supersede any 
state laws with which they conflict. Now this 
amendment has not passed the state legislatures 
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and can still be killed if the ple feel it isn’t a 
benefit. But personally I believe we need more 
uniform laws thruout the states as to child labor, 
education, marriage and divorce, automobile and 
traffic regulations and also tax laws. How else can 
these be made uniform but by national legislation, 
and. an amendment is necessary before they are 
constitutional? 

But I agree with S. F. that just prohibiting a 
child from working at injurious work will not solve 
the ——-. Surely not many parents who are 
capable of earning a living for their children will 
+ aig 3 them to, be employed at injurious work.— 

rs. D. L 


AGAINST GASOLINE TAX 

Having just read the letter from E. §8.,- Wis., 
concerning the child labor and gasoline tax, I will 
express my opinion. She says “to take aswipe at the 
farmer when one has a chance.” It seems as tho 
innumerable farmers had received one too many 
a “swipe.” What a would an additional burden 
do the farmers? any farmers have gone bank- 
rupt these last two or three years and many banks 
in the farming district have been compelled to close 
their doors because the farmers couldn't pay their 
interest, let alone the principal. 

It seems rather unreasonable that a tax should 
be placed on gasoline when we already have a state 
tax, especially when the farmers use it to farm more 
land so oy better the conditions of the times. 
—Mrs. G. M., 8. D. 


BETTER TEACHERS AND ROADS 
Speaking in interest of the people in this western 
country, would ask that you use the columns of 
your paper to encourage the expenditure of public 
unds for better teachers in our public schools and 
less extravagance in arrangement and construction 
of our grade school buildings and high school build- 


ings. 

Our local taxes are ruining the western farmer, 
driving more every year from the farm. One more 
suggestion. We need more hard surface roads in 
rural districts and less money spent on automobile 
roads where enough hard surface roads are already 
built to serve the needs of the public. 

In a great many of our western states we need 
overnment aid to build roads for the western 
armers so they can get to market the greater 

percentage of the b , butter and meat produ 
in our great country.—C. E. M., Kans. 


A SUGGESTION 
Some time ago you asked your readers what they 
would like to have you print. How many Ameri- 
cans know what constitutes the government de- 
partments in Washington and how much it costs 
to run them; what constitutes the agricultural de- 
partment, how many clerks they have, who is over 
the clerks, what their rank is, their salaries and 
location? The same with the treasury, navy and 
war departments and all other departments, the 
attorney general's office and secret service. How 
many employed, how many army and navy officers 
and men on duty in Washington. To let the tax- 
pace know where some of their money goes might 

interesting reading.—G. W. B. 


VIEWS ON SUDAN GRASS 

I want to offer my views on sudan grass. I have 
raised it for several years and I consider that it 
never lives up to its recommendations. It is a poor 
yielder in tonnage and it is no more a drouth 
resister than many other plants. If anyone will 
plant pink kafir or any other kafir beside sudan for 
comparison I am sure they will never plant sudan 
again. 

One other point is the liability of infesting land 
with Johnson grass when planting an, because 
often sudan grass seed has Johnson grass seed in it, 
and I do not think a reader would feel thankful to 
a person who advised him to plant sudan seed and 
got his land infested with Johnson grass, one of 
the worst pests in some districts. Sudan grass 
seed looks much like Johnson grass seed and it 
takes an expert to tell the difference. I never was 
unfortunate enough to get Johnson grass with my 
sudan but have known of others who got it started 
on their land. Johnson grass is many times worse 
than quack. In fact, I think Johnson grass is the 
worst weed of any of our pests.—A. H. B., Kan. 


SUGGESTS BOOZE CONTROL METHOD 

I generally read everything in S. F., and have 
often had a desire to write an article to some 
writings of some weak-minded individual. + 

I know of a man that donated seventy-five 
thousand dollars toward a new church, preached 
prohibition, worked hard against liquor and had 
the express company deliver to his house the best 
brands of wine and brandy and whiskey. I don't 
have faith in such pee 2 . 

If the government woul rohibit treating at 
the bar and selling to men addicted to unnecessary 
uses of liquor and have the court of every county 
issue cards to such fellows that can't control them- 
selves, showing the time and date when they had 
the last drink and by whom given and an hour 
or more had to elapse since the last drink, and then 
if any violation is proven, revoke the license, but 
make only good liquor and sell at a reasonable 

rice, it is my contention such a law would pro- 
Pibit more than the present law. I have been 
getting and reading S. F. for about thirteen years 
and have no idea of dropping it at present. eep 
on pounding out your policies as you see fit; | 
enjoy it.—A. L. F, 
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World of Music 


Yours = - 


. We a famous soprano sings the 
Gypsy Song from Carmen, hear 
it in your home exactly as she sings it. 
Bring to your farm, through MUSIC 
MASTER, the entertaining and instruc- 
tive programs that are broadcast daily 
from America’s largest cities. 
MUSIC MASTER is not just a loud 
speaker—it is a true speaker, a clear 
speaker, the musical instrument of 
radio. It gives to radio life and beauty, 
lending a wholly new charm to the 
wonders of the airs 
Radio impulses entering the sensitive 
precision instrument in the base are 
translated into sound waves, undis- 
torted and faithful to the original 
voice or instrument. In the tapered 
tone chamber of cast aluminum these 
sound waves grow clear and bell-like 
and, finally, the full, mature tones 
pour forth in rich resonance through 
the MUSIC MASTER amplifying bell of 
natural wood. 
When next in town, ask your dealer 
to let you take a MUSIC MASTER to 
try with your own set. 

Dealers Everywhere 


{Music {Master Corporation 


Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
10th and Cherry Streets 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Pittsburgh 
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Connect MUSIC MASTER in 


14-inch Model, for $ 
] 21-inch Model, for $ 
Concerts and 35 
Dancing 


RADIO REPRODUCER 
The Musical Instrument of Radio 


place of headphones. 
No batteries required. 


No adjustments. 












THESE GRANDMOTH 


HE little world that is a Pullman 

ear goes whirling thru space, cheer- 

fully unaffected by the fact that 
some astronomer has named it Uranus or 
Jupiter or Englewood, or even Kismet. 
And its inhabitants, like those of any 
other world, eye each other with sus- 
picion or curiosity or kindliness, according 
to their varying temperaments. Com- 
mercial travelers hasten into that stuffy 
cubicle sacred to nicotine and soap, where 
they make confession of their several 
lines. A polished young man offers a neigh- 
boring young woman a sight of his maga- 
zine and lingers to discuss its contents; 
while a sharp-featured matron eyes them 
suspiciously, and gains a sort of left- 
handed satisfaction thereby. A humble 
author watches the world from his com- 
partment of it, shamelessly listening in 
when he may, and very free with his im- 
aginings. A gloomy youth with 
rumpled red hair stares ap- 
parently at nothing at all. A 
Fittle old lady tats, and smiles 
at passersby, or at her own 
memories. And ever and anon 
the black genie of che bell makes 
appearance from limbo, and 
says to some male or female 
Aladdin, “Was it you what 
rung?”’ 

> > 7 7 

There was an absurd bit of 
a lace handkerchief on the floor 
of the car. The sombre youth 
unfolded himself to an angular 
height, bent and picked up the 
tiny thing, and dropped it 
gravely into the lap of the lady 
across the aisle. here was 2 
certain courteous reproach in 
his manner, as tho to say that 
he had performed the same serv- 
ice more than once before. 

She looked up at him in bird- 
like fashion from her embroidery 
with an amused crinkling about 
her blue eyes. His youth was so 
very apparent behind the ma- 
ture gravity of his demeanor. 
“Young man, if you do that 
again I shall think you are try- 
ing to flirt with me!”’ 

“T would if I dared,” said the 
youth looking down at her, and 
a transforming smile flooded his 
morose and freckled counte- 
nance like a rising tide that lost 
itself among the roots of his 
bristly hair; ‘‘but you have kept dropping 
it, you know.”’ 

“Shame upon you! If you had been 
keeping your eyes to yourself you would 
never have seen it fall.”’ 

“T suppose I have been sort of watch- 
ing you,” he confessed. “I find it hard 


not to.” 
“Tn return for that, you may sit here,” 
and she made room for him at her side. 


“T find life too short for all of the pre- 
liminaries,”’ she continued, as she folded 
her bit of embroidery and tucked it into 
a little silken bag. “So I am going to 
say now that I will be a grandmother to 
you.” 

The boy laughed outright; “I always 
wanted a grandmother—"’ then he added, 
after a faintly perceptible pause for cour- 
age,‘‘—like you.” 

“Ah, well,”’ she sighed, permitting the 
boldness, ‘‘today’s grandmothers are in- 
deed different. I don’t know what’s come 
over us. I’m sure neither of mine, even 
when she reached the protecting age of 
seventy, would have permitted young men 
such freedom as this.” Suddenly she 
eyed him with a twinkling shrewdness; 
“Are you sure you have no grand-parents 
living? It would be just like a modern 
young man to ask me to be his grand- 
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“T see two men. 


By BURGES JOHNSON 


mother when he already had two at home.” 

“No’m, honestly! Ihaven’t anything but 
a sister.”’ 

“Then you should be hunting a mother, 
young man, or better still, a wife. When 
you get her there may be a lot of elderly 
relatives thrown in for good measure. 
Here!” she interrupted herself with one 
of her quick nods, “I must get at my 
tatting in. I chatter too much when 
my hands are idle. Joseph, you have 
brought that pillow at the precise mo- 
ment when I wanted it. How did you 
know?” 

A very giant of a genie, black as bitu- 
men, answe with a cavernous, ivory- 
bordered grin: “Oh, I got my own ways 
yes ma’am. I sees what I knows ani I 
knows what I sees,” he added in a sing- 
song tone as he placed the pillow deftly 
at her back; “I’se the childern of kings, 
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you, young man.”’ 


an’ I knows no fear.”’ His grin was proud. 

The old lady turned in her quick fash- 
ion and looked sharply at him. “And I 
see more than you know, and I know 
more than you see!”’ she retorted. 

“Yes ma’am, yes ma’am, I reckon you 
surely do,”’ and the porter moved hastily 
away with a propitiating backward glance. 

The boy had been listening to this 
interchange, open-mouthed. “Won't you 
explain?” he begged. 

“Joseph? I know him of old. Some of 
his people have served my family, so I 
am sure of attentive service if I can get 
in his car. He has had four wives already 
that I know about, and he believes firmly 
in voo-doo. With all his bravado he is 
afraid of me. He suspects me of dark 
powers.” 

“IT wonder if he isn’t right?’ 

“Of course he is. Witches are always 
old people, and it’s just as true that old 

xeople are always witches if they have 
lived with their eyes open. It isn’t hard 
to acquire second sight, if you can remem- 
ber all the first sights of a long life-time.” 
The old lady’s hands moved rapidly, but 
her bright glances were forever darting at 
him. A few moments of silence followed. 
“Well,” she said at length, cheerily, “I 
might adopt you for a grandson if your 


Perhaps one is you, porter, and one 
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references ate satisfactory. Have you 
any letters of recommendation from your 
last ndmother?”’ 

“That's the whole trouble,” he said, 
eyeing the fleeting landscape beyond her 
shoulder, and relapsing into his former 
loom. “I’m not much better than a 
oundling.”’ 

The old lady put her tatting down in 
her lap and smoothed her white hair from 
her forehead with both hands as she 
looked keenly but very kindly at him. 
“Have you any recommendation from 
yourself?’’ 

“Any fellow ought to be able to say 
oe for — I worked my way 

ru college, an t a pretty good job 
after graduation. The re just seudinn me 
to Denver as a sort of promotion.” 

At the beginning of their chat the young 
man had sat properly upright, and tenta- 

tively, upon the merest edge of 
this car-seat that was not his by 
right. But gradually some mys- 
terious force had been flattening 
out his lanky frame into several! 
obtuse angles, until his weight 
was distributed between a knee 
which pressed against the cush- 
ion of the seat ahead, and the 
* small of his back. By the same 
necromancy the space between 
them had narrowed, until the 
little silk bag that held her work 
soon found contented lodgement 
against his sleeve. What he saw 
as he watched her brought to 
his face an indefinable look of 
restedness—and something more 
—a clumsy-jointed hound pup, 
with head against his mistress’s 
dress, has the same look about 
the eyes. She appeared to him 
all silvery gray, all but her lively 
blue eyes, deep-set amid a 
thousand tiny wrinkles. 

She was tatting placidly again. 
“T’m a very modern old person,”’ 
she said after a moment. “I’ve 
always managed my own affairs 
and formed my own judgments, 
and they were very often right. 
My children sometimes differed 
with me, but they were generally 
wrong. I'll risk you for a grand- 
son, Edward.” 

The boy wriggled almost to 
an upright posture in his aston- 
ishment. The old lady chuckled 
softly. “Yes, I don’t mind giv- 

ing you an elementary lesson in art- 
magic. The initialed end of your suit case 
over there is aimed brazenly at me. Of 
course ‘E-d-w’ might mean Edwin and 
not Edward. I took that much chance!”’ 

“Anyhow, you gave My name a very 
nice sound,” said the boy. “And I wish 
you'd tell me what a fellow could do on 
a Pullman to show he liked having a 
grandmother.” 

“At Topeka you may take me for a few 
minutes’ airing on the station platform 
before I go to bed in this stuffy car. Right 
now you may talk to me. What uses have 
you for a grandmother?” and she smiled 
into the serious face that was again on a 
level with her own. 

Under the spell of that smile his tongue 
was loosened. “I’m sick and tired of my 
own generation,” he confessed with firm 
assurance. ‘“There’s nothing special the 
matter with them, I know; but I’m sick 
of ‘em. Getting to work early has ma- 
tured me,” he continued. “I’m able to 
see now that for me marrying is out of the 
question. Those of my age that are the 
worst, pleasure-mad and all that, owe it 
really to their parents. But grand nts 
are all right. They aren't worldly, and 
they aren't scheming. It’s the generation 
in between that’s chasing (Cont. on p. 102 
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Radio in the 


Farm Home 


O one has greater need for radio than the rural 

dweller —it helps him in his daily work by 
bringing such vital information as weather forecasts, 
reports of road conditions, flood warnings and 
market changes in farm products— 


It lessens the degree of solitude which is a part of 
almost every farm. By a simple turn of the dial it 
provides a contact with music, entertainment and 
instruction which has heretofore been convenient 
only to the city dweller. 


With Atwater Kent Radio all these things, so 
desirable to the comfort and pleasure of farm life, 
can now be a part of the daily routine, even in the 
most remote places. 


There is an ATwarTer KENT instrument—receiving 
set or loud speaker to suit your preference. See the 
Atwater Kent line, examine it, hear it and there 
will be no doubt as to your choice. 


Instructive literature on request 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4048 Stenton Ave., PHmapepuia, Pa. 
























ACK of ATWATER 
Kent Radio there are 
definite reasons why it is 
chosen in preference to 
others— 










The material that goes into 
its construction is the best 
that money can buy—the 
workmanship is the finest 
and it is the last word in 
radio designing. 
















Back of Atwater Kent Radio 
there is a tremendous factory 
with laboratory and manufac- 
turing facilities that are not sur- 

assed in the whole world, and 
Back of that factory there is the 
accumulated experience of more 
than a quarter of a céntury in 
the manufacture of scientific 
electrical instruments. 





THINK OF 
WHAT IS 
BACK OF IT 














Model 19- $85 a 
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BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 
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‘They're in the Wireless 
Room of the Leviathan 
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Standard Equipment of 


United States Submarines 
Remarkable are the adven- 
tures of Burgess Radio Bat- 
teries. And where there’s 
danger—upon, above or 
below the earth, sky and sea, 
will be found Burgess Batteries 
—laboratory products. 





“ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER” 





Write to 161 Burgess Engineering 
Duliding. Madissn, Wisconsin, 
for the rgess Radio Compass. 
It is amusing, unusual and useful. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
Flashlight - Radio - ignition ~ Telephone 
General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bide.. Chicago. 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisc. 


In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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money and excitement as they never did 
before. They can’t remember their own 
beginnings and they're getting hard ag 
nails. I haven’t any relatives of either 
kind, so I’m unprejudiced and I can see.” 
His companion patted his sleeve with 
gently protesting hand. “Now, now,” 
she smiled, “‘you mustn't let them make 
you cynical. That will have a bad effect 
on the next generation. We must get 
back to normalcy! Yes, the middle genera- 
tion does sometimes forget . . . Was she 
truly a sweet girl?” added the old lady 
softly, as she went on with her tatting. 
The boy flushed a little. “Was that 
printed on my suit case, too?”’ 

“Almost!” 

“Well, there isn’t any girl now. That's 
well over and done with.” 

“There are other fish in the sea,” mur- 
mured the old lady. 

“Never for me,” said the boy. “I’m 
done with ’em. All I ever want now is a 
home with a grandmother in it.” 

“Tell me about it. I’m not a stranger. 
I’m your only living ancestor.” 

He hesitated a moment. “Well, yes 
there was a girl. I met her at college. I 
guess it’s an ordinary story. She follows 
her mother around to resorts, and likes 
the life.” There was another moment’s 
hesitation. “It went so far that her father 
actually called me up from his city office. 
Used the ‘phone! He put it to me straight. 
He made me see our separate places in the 
social scheme clearly enough; and he made 
it perfectly clear that I had no family, no 
bank account, no future. I wouldn’t face 
i Nothing doing. Hard as 


“She went with her parents. I’m not 
made for a Lochinvar—I haven’t even a 
horse. So that’s over.” 

“Well, you've got a grandmother now, 
and you've got a book; more of my art 
magic: I see it sticking out of your pocket. 
You can leave the one and go read the 
other. I’m going to read a little, and write 
a note or two. Don’t forget to come back 
and take me for an airing!” 

The boy found himself bowing to her 
with an awkward sort of homage. “What 
a great little old lady,’’ he said to himself 
as he swung toward the smoking com- 
partment. “And what a good sport!’’ 

The porter was folding towels into 
little cones and arranging them in the 
racks overhead. Except for him the com- 
yartment was empty. The drummers 

ad carried any further discussion of their 
lines to the observation car. 

“Porter, did you ever have a grand- 
mother?” 

A polished ebony countenance turned 
toward the questioner, but there was no 
interruption of the task. “Lots of ’em! 
Yes suh, man,—mo’n enough!” 

“What’s the matter with a grand- 
mother?” 

The porter paused now and rolled his 
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It’s Easy to Talk Over 


Stromberg-Carlson 


Telephones 


Voices are clear and distinct. The bell 
rings vigorously, but with a pleasant 
sound; you re t the w system 
is in fine tune. 










Stromberg-Car teleph quip 

has been standard for 30 years giving sat- 
isfaction everywhere. The ts are 
noted for their long service. 

Ask your local company for teleph 
service—or if there is no service available 
write us for Bulletin No. 20 telling how 
a mutual telephone company may be 




















HEAR MUSIC AND TALKING 
1000 MILES AWAY 


New Radio Set Has No Outside Wires 
or Storage Batteries 








The new Trans-continental Radiophone which is 
the most simple, and the clearest toned radio set 
you have ever listen to, is the invention of Mr. C. 
N. Coats, of Chicago. This radio outfit is entirely 
different from all others. No outside wires needed 

No troublesome storage batteries. It comes com- 
plete, in a beautiful mahogany finish cabinet (con- 
sole type) and aloud speaker built right in so the 
entire family can listen to it just like a phonograph 

Itis guaranteed to have a range of 1,000 miles 

Listen to the musical concerts, singing, lectures, and 
speeches. Get the market reports, latest news and 
returns of the big games byradio. Mr. Coats wants 
to place one of his amazing new radio outfits in each 
locality and is now making aspecial reduction of 40 
per centin price for the first outfit placed in each 
community. Write Mr. C. N. Coats, 338 West 
47th St., Chicago, for his special low price offer 


and_be the first in your locality. __ 


A Better Job Now! 


Why take small pay from uncertain jobs? Why be 
buffeted around from this to that? You can change 
all that.Learn the Auto Repair Business. Have a job 
at good pay wherever you go, or a business of your 
own. If you are mechanically inclined, a few weeks 
training at Detroit can start you to real success. 








eyes portentously. “Man’s wife she gits 
to know consid’ble lot about him. Motheh- 
in-laws they gits to know a whole lot mo’. 
But grandmothehs! Lawdy! they gits to 
know all they is to know; an’ the older 
they gits the mo’ they knows. An’ they 
ain't no sayin’ how they gits to know it. 
When they goes messin’ in, you cain’t 
hide nothin’ f'um them, no suh, man!” 
“Are you afraid of them?” 
“Man, I’se the childern of kings, an’ I 
ain’t afeard of nothin’ on earth.” 
“How comes it you have so many 
grandmothers?” 
“How come?”’—vaguely,—“O, I gits 
’em, one way ‘nother.’ 
“That's a great little old lady out 
there,” repeated the boy half to himself, 
after a pause. 
“That's a true word, yes suh, man!” 
the porter chuckled. “That’s a St. Louis 
lady. She travel with me often befo’. She 
knows my kin. She’s folks.”” The porter 
leaned over, confidentially; “She say to 











me this mo’nin’, ‘Boy, you been techin’ 





Be A Trained Man—Successful! 


Over 15 million autos need constant ser- 
vice. Amazing opportunities for men who 
start nuw. Come to the auto center and 
first-hand knowledge and training on 
atest equipment, under expert instruc- 
tors. Act at ence, Write to- 

day for full information. 


Michigan State Automobile 
Scheel 


810 Auto Building. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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liquor’. How you s’pose she know, when 
| had my bref puffectly pertected? I say, 
‘Where you gits that fancy, ma’am?’ 
an’ she say, ‘O, I got my own way’. She 
got her own way, yes suh, man!” and here 
the porter rolled his eyes impressively, 
“YOO-DOO!” 

The boy sat on, pondering. There 

seemed from his look to be a pleasanter 
quality to his meditations. “Porter,” he 
said abruptly; “‘you’re wrong about grand- 
mothers. They’re not different because 
they’re wise; it’s because they’re simple. 
You always know just where they stand. 
Tie yourself for life to a young girl and 
you can’t tell how she’ll change.” 
" The porter’s creased brow smoothed 
again as he suddenly sensed a great 
truth. ‘“That’s a true word,” he agreed 
earnestly; ‘“You think they is right happy 
to tek in washin’, an’ Bam! they goes out 
to house-wuk, an’ then wha’ is you? 
Then you gits youse’f settled diffruntly, 
an’ Bam! they comes back!”’ 


His passenger accepted this develop- | 


ment of the idea without contradiction. 
After all, he wanted no argument. He 
desired merely to record the settlement 
of his own domestic problem. “By Jove!” 
he murmured, “I’m not going to let her 
off if I can help it. She’s just what I need. 
I’ve been burnt once. Some men aren’t 
the marrying kind,” he added, pushing 
his fingers resolutely thru his hair. “I’d 
rather be tied up to that old lady for life, 
than to a hundred young ones!”’ 

‘‘Hunderd?” the porter here broke in 
sharply. ‘“Lawdee, yes! Man, you ain’t 
figgerin’ on no hunderd, is you?” He had 
stopped folding towels and stood eyeing 
the youth with an awed respect. Suddenly 
he stooped and glanced out the window; 
‘Topeka, boss; ten minutes!” 

It was a worthy night. The young man 
found more exhilaration than even the 
cool evening air of Kansas could account 
for, as they walked briskly back and forth 
upon the station platform, her feather- 
weight hand upon his arm; his earlier 
moroseness had given place to a steady 
flow of talk about his business promotion 
and his ambitions. The porter, standin 
guard over his little box of a step phaed 
amiably at them as they passed and re- 
passed. Finally they paused; “All aboard,” 
had sounded faintly somewhere forward. 
“Well, Edward, help your grandmother 
up. 

The porter’s curiosity overcame him. 
“Why didn’t you tell me that’s you’ 
grandma?” he inquired reproachfully. 
“We-all travel togetheh befo’, an’ I 
reckon some of my folks wu’kin’ fo’ her 
folks now,” he added uncertainly. 

“To tell you the truth, Joseph, he 
didn't know I was his grandmother until 
I told him.” 

The porter’s eyes rolled largely; then 
he —— at them both. “Voo-doo!” he 
chuckled. 

In the car vestibule again they stood a 
moment, while she looked up at him with 
her twinkling eyes and bird-like motion 
of the head. ‘“‘When I am feeble and bed- 
ridden you may regret this first, but until 
then it might be brought about. And now 
i can get a little sleep. In the mornin 
you may not take me to breakfast; I shal 
probably not have any. I’m not a cheer- 
ful person after a night in the sleeper. 
But you must find me later, and you may 
help me off at Denver. You are such an 
impulsive young man that you have yet 
to learn my name; tho you have told me 

our own, to be sure, and a great deal 


side 


He breakfasted alone, and read a morn- |} 


g paper in the club car. When he finally 
ent back to her section the porter was 
t removing evidence of tea and toast. 
ere was such obvious hesitation in the 

y that dark descendant of kings bent 
over her tea-cup as he lifted it from the 
board, that she smiled understandingly, 
motioning at the same time to the boy. 


Continued on page 124 
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More Weight to 
Farmers Vote! 


Now the farmer listens in! And the man who wants the 
farmer’s vote talks straight to him—by radio. The 
farmer with a Radiola Regenoflex hears the candidates 
—gets to know each man and what he stands for—learns 
both sides of every issue. And his vote counts big! 


There are world peace issues, tariff issues, freight rate 
issues, all affecting the farmer’s prosperity. And Radiola 
Regenoflex will help the farmer to vote wisely. It is a 
Radiola built to get big distance, to tune out unwanted 
stations by its sharp selectivity, to bring in voice 
and music with clear, true tone. That tone quality is 
one of the greatest of the Regenoflex achievements, 
bringing the speaker right into the room with all the 
mality that voice can carry. And best of all, it 
une its clear tone—its mechanism is dependably con- 
structed—it demands no technical knowledge. 
Get close to candidates and issues— with’ a Radiola 
oflex 


Regen 7 
“There’s'a Radiola for every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales 





Radiola 
Regenoflex 
Extremely simple 
to operate; non- 
radiating; and op- 
erating entirely on 

dry batteries. 


Complete with Ra- 
diola Loudspeaker 
and 4 Radiotrons 
WD-11 (complete 
except batteries and 
antenna) . . $191 


This symbol of Offices: . 
quality is your 233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
ae 7 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


adiol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


There are many Radiolas at many prices. Send for 
the free booklet that describes them all. 
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RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 3910 (Address office nearest you.) 
Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 
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Address 





R. F. D. 
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WE LIKE ZINNIAS 

If anyone were to ask which among our 
annual flowers gave most lasting satisfac- 
tion last year, 1 believe I should say they 
were our zinnias, planted out along a 
wire dividing fence. And they did not 
get established after being transplanted 
and started to growing until well into 
July, either. Owing to a spell of unfavor- 
able weather, in addition to other hin- 
drances, when they should have received | 
The plants had | 


| 
| 





attention, it was late. 
grown tall and lanky. 

Nevertheless our row of zinnias quickly 
became settled and beautifully brilliant. 

Zinnias—“Youth and Old Age” our 
grandmothers called them—are a hardy 
annual. This was certainly proved in 
this instance. I’m sure other plants I 
could name would not have responded so 
freely to plain neglect. 

They are lovely if handled correctly. 
Onee one grows them they will usually 








find it quite easy and will include them | 
in every year’s annual flower garden. They | See 


assure bloom continuously from early 
summer until frost. In fact our finest and 
best colored blossoms were during the 
sunny middle October days. 

We had an exceptionally pleasant fall; 
the late rains after a continued dry spell 
in late August and September revived the 
plants to a wonderful degree. Zinnias are 
not so very exacting about location, grow- 
ing and blooming well in partial shade, 
tho they seem to revel in the full blaze of 
the sun. Ours had practically no shade 
whatever 

Seed should not be sown indoors in 
boxes, etc., unless they can be sure of 
plenty of space in light windows. They 
make sturdy plants then. They become 
very spindly when crowded or planted 
too thickly. The seeds germinate readily, 
popping up in a night or two, it seems, so 
it is just as well, if not better, to wait until 
danger of frost is past and plant outdoors. 

Ours were taken from an outdoor bed. 
The space devoted to them had a light 
covering of rather old poultry droppings, 
then was spaded deeply and well pulver- 
ized. Since the plants were already tall | 
and straggly we practiced the layering | 
method, as practiced with some over- 
grown vegetable plants, being careful to 
not break their stalks. 

Eventually they had a much stronger 
hold upon the earth, which might explain 
their lasting qualities. One should plan 
for no more plants than can be cared for. 
They, like hosts of others, are so much 
finer when well tended 

Ordinary zinnias are pretty, but the 
improved strains are very much showier 
and just as easily grown. The new race of 
zinnias whose flowers one can distinguish 
only with difficulty from Dahhas at a 
distance are the admiration of all seeing 
them. ‘They are a bit more expensive, | 
but they are reward enough, for they have | 
such lovely shades from pastels to deepest, 
richest hues. All zinnias are excellent— | 
can scarce be beat for cut flowers—J. J 











New “Z” Engine prices 


19% below 1913 level 


Today’ s Prices: 


“Z” engine prices are lower than farm product 
1\¢h.p.Battery equipt 
$48.50 


prices today. Horsepower for horsepower, you 
can buy the famous “Z” with fewer bushels of 
wheat; less cotton; fewer hogs—than were re- °»- » $83.50 equipt 


quired to buy the Fairbanks-Morse engine 414)». Magnetoequipt 
of 1913. —uses kerosene 


Remember, this is a genuine “Z”, famous 
for its dependability—its economy. More than 
1,250,000 horsepower now in farm service. , 

; . . . , h. p. M 
Quantity production, engineering skill and ° JR) oh a 
careful manufacture have been combined to $153. 
give you a better engine at a lower price. See F. O. B. Factory 
the Fairbanks-Morse dealer in your town. aaa 7 Ea 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 


3 h. p. Magneto equipt 
—uses kerosene 





































Zinc |nsulate 


AMERICAN ~- ROYAL- ANTHONY 


-FENCE 
ARROW #: POSTS 
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fence is the 
foremost 
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For better protection, longer service and lowest 
yearly cost, ask your dealer for Zinc Insulated 
Fences and Arrow Tee-Steel Posts. 


Zinc Insulation means 40% to 100% more gal- 
vanizing—longer life fence. 


Arrow Tee-Steel Posts are built like a rail- 
road rail. Stronger and sturdier. Big split- 
wing arrow anchor roots solidly into the 


Denver 


AMERICAN STEEL 


& WIRE COMPANY 


& Da 














The little matter of 15 cents in stamps or coin 
will bring you on trial the Path/i ao 
illustrated weekly, published at the Nation + 


capital, for the Nation; a magazine that prints 
ail the news of the world and tells 


the truth and only the truth. If you 

en want to keep posted this is your 

means, If you want a magazine 

Will brin in your home which is entertaining and whole- 
g some, the Pathfinder is yours. If you ap- 

reciate a paper which puts everything clearly. 

Pieay- -here it is. Send tSc to show that you might 

like such e paper and we will send the Pathfinder 

on probation 13 weeks—13 big issues. The 15e docs 

new frienda, Sample free 


meet rs more PATHFINDER, 680° Langdon Sta, W. D.C. 
GCiltee Port, Bee 92 Chteage e adv ents in ssue 
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TULIPS IN THE WINDOW 


The tulips should be treated like the 
other hardy bulbs, potted and set away 
in the dark after watering well, and 
brought gradually to the window when 
thoroly rooted, but they are the hardest of 
all to get to bloom well. They must not 
be brought to the light toosoon, and they 
want a cool window all the’time. No 
hurrying for them. 

Some tulips will bloom in pots better 
than others, and if you do not know what 
you want ask the florist from whom you 
buy to send you varieties suited to win- 
dows. While some sorts are listed in most 
catalogs, names vary so much that I could 
not give a list that would serve you as 
well as a florist can supply from his stock, 
if you tell him what you want. 

I would cover tulip bulbs two inches 
deep in the pots, for this will help to make 
them more certain in blooming. I have 
had them bloom well in window boxes, 
and I planted the bulbs three inches deep 
and had the box in the window from the 
first. I would plant four inches deep in a 
window box next time. I believe with 
deep planting they may be bloomed with 
little danger of the buds blasting. —R. R. 


YELLOW OXALIS FOR WINTER 
CHEER 








There is one house plant for winter 
blooming which seems to be too little 
known among flower lovers and yet is 
capable of giving so much cheer when 
the winter days are gloomiest that it is 
one of my favorites and should be better 
known. It is the yellow oxalis, called 
the buttercup oxalis, for the blossoms are 
much like those of the buttercup. The 
plant is a bulb propagation so look for it 
in the fall bulb catalogs which the seed 
houses send out. 

Secure some good garden soil, or what 
is better some very old, well-pulverized 
soil from a cow or sheep lot, fill a pan or 
box twelve inches in diameter with the 
soil and place a dozen bulbs in it. Water 
well and when the plants are thru the 
soil place the box in your sunniest win- 
dow, for plenty of strong sunshine seems 
to be essential to full bloom. In a few 
weeks your box will be a mass of flamin 
yellow, and the bloom will continue til 
ot weather. 

When the foliage dries up in the summer 
you will find a handful of new bulbs so 
you may “seatter sunshine’ among your 
friends for the next winter’s blooming.— 
R. D. W., Col. 


LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 

The dainty little bells of the lily-of-the- 
valley can be had in every garden in early 
spring. They are hardy and while they 
do best in a shady moistrsoil I have had 
them grow and bloom nicely in full sun 
without any extra moisture. They spread 
rapidly and will make nice clumps in a 
few years. You can buy clumps if you 
sh, but I prefer to buy the pips and 
plant each way six to ten inches apart and 
t them work their way together. The 
iage is a light green and low, and will 
make a very nice ground covering for the 
rder of hardy shrubs. They will do 
etter if the soil contains a liberal amount 
{sand and leaf mold. The pips are not 
ready until about the middle of November 
but should be planted when received. Do 
t cover the pip but leave it just-at the 
surface, and plant the roots firmly.—R. R. 


SCALE ON ORNAMENTALS 
have a lilac bush that is covered with 
on some of the branches. What 
ild I use to spray them with?—M. H., 

nosylvania. 

our lilaes are infested with the oyster- 
scale. Spray in the dormant season 
1 Lmesulphur, using one part of com- 
mercial limesulphur to eight or nine parts 
ot water. Thoro spraying is necessary in 
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IRST the water-heating. The Carbide-gas water heater delivers hot water 
a few minutes after it is lighted. 
Then for cooking on washday. Time is valuable and much of it is saved by 
the convenience of a Carbide-gas stove. 
And finally for ironing. The Carbide-gas iron saves 
many steps and minutes, by making it unnecessary to 
change irons. It insures better ironing because it main- UNION 


tains an even temperature. CARBIDE 


Thus Union Carbide gas makes washday’s tasks Always pecked ta 
lighter, and when evening comes wives and daughters blue and gray drums 
are not too tired to sit under the Carbide-gas light in Highest Gas Yield. 
the living-room, and sew or read. Always Uniform. 

Union Carbide itself is a manufactured crystalline oon aw axggty. 
material, in general appearance like crushed granite. Walon Carbide ia mene 
Dropped into water, it immediately produces Carbide ator sizes is sold by we 
gas. This contact with water is made in a simple, easily et eeetineantante 
understood, automatic apparatus known as a generator. = es —- 


From the generator the Carbide gas is piped through- one near you. 
out house, porches, barns and poultry buildings, by — 
means of concealed iron pipes. 

Highest insurance authorities rate Union Carbide- 
gas lighting sefer than the illuminants it replaces. 


More than 409,000 plants using Carbide gas for light- 
ing and cooking have been installed in the past 25 years. 

Interesting booklets are ready for you. Send for them 
today. 





UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, Dept. 204, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CAR- 
BIDE Lighting and Cooking. 
BROEEE, .cnccconqnennequamisnsesagpecsszenescresuccegocccccesecens 
FOOL EEE a 


Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- am not NOW 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on a Carbide user 
our mailing list for future helpful service. " 


ans 
mrs 






































You can find exactly the kind. height and 
eeuss. of guaranteed fencing ie a be 
s. ac 8 as stro made. 
All are in stock for quick shipment. ~ 


More than 40 kinds in many gauges 


You save money on Ward's ail your fencing at Ward's. Tt 

low price. Thetimeandlabor will give satisfaction or you 

cost of patting up fenc- et } ag money back. Write 
ch as or 


ing is as mu ’ you put ree special Fencing Cir- 
up Ward's fencing. Ward's cular. It shows you our big 
fencing lasts longer. assortment of fencing. 

Try Ward's fencing. Buy Address Dept. 1-K. 
Chicago Kansas City St. Pau! Portiand, Ore. Ft. Worth Oakland, Cal. 








order to control the scale insects. 
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While it is something of a job to bundle up 
a rose bush like this into a winter over- 
coat, the protection will insure better 
blooming the following season 


WINTER PROTECTION FOR 
TENDER ROSES 

A few years ago we secured a lot of 
rose bushes that had been used for forcing 
purposes in the local greenhouses. They 
were secured about July Ist and were 
planted in a row in the garden after half 
of the tops were removed. It happened 
that the weather was very dry and hot, 
so the plants were given a good soaking 
with the hose and the soil kept moist con- 
tinuously until the rains came. 

Not much growth was secured that 
summer, and consequently not many flow- 
ers were formed, for roses are formed on 
the new growth. This applies especially 
to the teas and hybrid roses. I think that 
we made the mistake of cutting away too 
much wood. 

About the first of November the plants 
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$586,°7 « $8 SHOES 
BOYS AT $4.50 & $5.00 
Women ot fashion should know that our women’s 
shoes are high-class, made in the most distinctive, 
up-to-date and exclusive styles, which appeal to 
those who desire stylish, comfortable and serviceable 
shoes at reasonable prices. 
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Fall Style _ ‘Saas } ¥ rt ttt 
mallee ey b) W. L. DOUGLAS PEGGING 


Patent Colt Centre Stra In Black Velour Calf 
Pump.with Elastic Gore $6 oo SHOES AT 7 YEARS OF AGE also light Russia Calf, $7.00 


WEAR W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES AND SAVE MONEY 
FOR 38 YEARS, W. L. Douglas’ name and portrait have stood for quality, for econ- 
omy and for satisfactory service. W. L. Douglas shoes are exceptionally good values. 
Only by wearing them can you appreciate their superior qualities. The exclusive, 
smart models, designed especially for young men and women, are leaders everywhere. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $7.00 SHOES are remarkably good value. Seldom have you had 
the opportunity to buy such Aigh-grade shoes at this popular price. Shoes of equal 
quality, comfort and service are rarely found in other makes at our prices. 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE, demand W. L. Douglas shoes. They are sold in 120 of our 
stores in the principal cities and by over 5,000 shoe dealers. For economy and de- 
pendable value, wear shoes that have W. L. Douglas’ name and the retail price 
stamped on the soles. The stamped price guarantees the value. If not for sale in 
— vicinity, write for catalog.W.L.Douglas Shoe Co.,182 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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were all carefully dug and placed in a 
trench about fifteen inches deep. They 
were laid flat and all were then covered 
with about a foot of soil. No further care 
was given until spring. Then as soon as 
the soil could be worked in good shape 
the plants were taken out of the trench 
and after dead or broken branches had 
been removed, they were planted in the 
bed where they were to remain during the 
summer. 

All the plants came thru the winter in 
fine shape. With the approach of warm 
weather they started in to grow and soon 
were producing lots of splendid buds. 
About seventy-five plants were handled in 
this bed and were spated 15x18 inches. 
The soil was not ideal for roses, as it 
carried too much sand. It happened that 
we had several bushels of chicken manure, 
and a lot of wood ashes saved during the 
winter. A good dressing of this fertilizer 
was placed on the surface of the soil after 
the rose plants were set out, and then 
worked into the soil. 

Most of the plants made a rapid 
zrowth and produced flowers in abun- 
, ane until the heavy frost of late October 
killed the buds. Again during the first 
week of November the most of the plants | 
were lifted and buried as they had been 
the last season. A part of the bed that 
contains the remaining plants is pro- 
tected by enclosing it with a frame of 
boards. The bushes were first bent over 
and covered with loose soil to a depth of 
twelve inches and the whole will be 
covered later with leaves and cornstalks 
which will prevent alternate freezing and 
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"Sh Aa 
Feed Home-Grown Crops 


Stop that monthly feed bill. The Letz Dixie will cut, grind 


and mix anything grown—makes a perfectly balanced 
ration from home-grown crops. Guaranteed to increase 





production from 15 to 30% and cut feeding coste from 25 Home-Made 





to 50%. A warehouse in every state. Feed from 
LET Z os 
Crown Point, Gope 
WRITE TODAY 
America’s Leading Feed Mill for Valuable Feeding 
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thawing. The plants protected with the 
frame will start out much quicker than 
will those that were dug and heeled in, 
but it takes a great deal more work to 
handle them. 

People who live farther south where the 

‘ters are not so severe as they are in 
mu... of the corn belt can carry over the 
tender varieties without much trouble. It 
is absolutely necessary to protect very 
carefully if the tea roses are to survive the 
average winters that we have here. Ina 
bed of tea roses located but 4 few blocks 
from us and that were mulched heavily 
with manure last fall hardly a plant came 
thru the winter alive, while ours came 
thru in perfect condition. 













Book—It’s FREE 


e $1 to $2 an ho 
cards at home in your spare t 
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Of course this condition does not apply 
to the hardier varieties of roses, but even 
with these most folks will find that it pays 
to give more protection than they generally 
get. It takes quite a little labor to give 
proper winter protection, but a fine crop 
of buds that may be had at any time during 
the blooming season ampiy repays for the 
effort.—C. V. H., lowa. 


A WINTER FLOWER GARDEN OUT- 
SIDE 


In the summer, there is scarcely a 
point about the home more beautiful 
than the attractively planted window 
boxes. In the winter there is scarcely 
an object about the place more unsightly 


than these same boxes, empty or worse | 
yet, filled with trash and the dried up | 


plants of the summer’s growth. 

The people who live in a house of many 
window boxes which I see occasionally 
have solved the problem beautifully. 
The dried up plants that have seen their 
best days are replaced in the fall and 
early winter by branches and twigs and 
even tiny trees from the woods and hill- 
sides, which altogether make a most 
attractive little winter window garden. 
A typical window box was decorated at 
either end in the back ground with spruce 
cedar, pine or other evergreen twigs and 
small branches. In front there were put 
the twigs and branches of some of those 
attractive shrubs which bear the bright 
colored berries. The common buck- 
brush or corral berry, the snowberry, the 
bittersweet, barberry 


wise bare and useless spot. Develop 
your own ideas according to your own 
individual tastes, but just see how many 
of the beautiful things the woods and 
hedgerows and pastures will yield when 
you begin looking. 

In setting the twigs etc., out, remove 
all the old growth, loosen the soil so you 
can force the butts of the twigs into the 
soil for four or five inches and pack the 
soil about them tightly so that they can 
stand up against the winter winds. Last 
of all add a liberal supply of water. 


SUCCESS WITH POTTED 
GERANIUMS 


While calling on a neighbor one day I 
remarked that I did not seem to have any 
success with my potted geraniums. They 
always die before they have more than a 
few leaves, as I told her. “Perhaps you 
keep them too wet,” she said. 
told me where I had failed. I always kept 
the soil wet as with petunias and most of 

y other plants. This you should not do 
as the geranium requires only enough 
water to keep the soil moist. My neighbor 
gave me a few slips from her plants which 

took home and set in pots. They are 
hriving unusually well. 

I shall give my method of transplanting 
the slips for the benefit of others. I took 
soil from the garden and added a small 

mount of well-rotted manure from the 

table. In the bottom of the pots I placed 
few pieces of broken glass to afford good 
lrainage, then I put my earth in. I had 

t my slips stand in fresh water over- 
night and soak full, then I set them in the 
pots and did not water them until the 
soil felt really dry. Even then I did not 
soak the dirt full of water. About every 
other morning I pour about two table- 
spoonfuls of cold coffee in the pots. I 
water them thoroly only about. once in 
two weeks. A neighbor remarked that 
the foliage of my geraniums was as beauti- 
ful as the blossoms, which would be going 
some, as the blossoms are especially Totes 
and beautiful. 

_ Let me add here that the water in which 
fresh meat has been washed or soaked, if 

t contains a fair amount of blood, is very 
good to water all kinds of plants. I make 
no claims of discovering this myself, but 
give it for the benefit of those who have 
never tried it.—F, B., Mich. 
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RE YOU just “making out” 

in your present location? 

consider the great 

south-central terri shown on 
the map below; see 

nities it offers men who want to 


get 


Few sections of the country are so 
well favored by fa ioes The 
mild, healthful ’ grow- 
ing seasons and fertile soils are in 
themselves almost enough to 
insure success, are man- 
made advantages of first i 

tance, too: rich markets, good 
transportation, pleasant commu- 
nities in which to work and live. 





y, wild rose, all are | 
useful, to add life and color to this other- | 


In this region there is 
a Midwest Farm tor you. Our 
new illustrated catalog describes 







hundreds of them. Farms for 
general crop production, dairying 
and live stock raising; bottom 
and uplands; some that are 
fully improved, others just ready 
to be a Whatever the size, 
type or tion you prefer, you 
e ior an im- 
mediate sale. 
Although land values in the Mid- 
west territory are definitely on the 
uparede, our 20-to-25 year plan 
en you to own a prosperous 
farm home tor less than you may 
or Let us prove it 
without obligating you in an 
way. Our tree catalog gives 
details— mail the coupon tor a 
copy now, 


MipwestFArms Co. 
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Any bank or trust company in St. Louis will 
tell you about our standing and integrity. 


for a little of your 
tiful colored art 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


religious pictures at 10c each, _ 
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Writ for facts about this wonder engine. Same engine gives 1% to6 
rite now for gin 


P. Gasoline or kerosene. Portable, light, and free 


Requires no anchorage. y startin. 
grinds and does allchores. Plenty 


vibra’ 
g—no cranking. Pumps, saws, 
of power for every purpose. 


Low Factory Price—Free Trial Offer 
dous value. Thousands of satisfied users. Write now for 
e. 


details and free trial offer 


on this amazing 





No experience required. Be the well driller 
in your neig’ the 


It pays to put down concrete 
idewalks,foundations,etc., 
with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a 
wheelbarrowful a minute. Try 
a Kwik-Mix Mixer on 30 days 
trial. Price reduced. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 
RBADGER KWIK-MIX CO., 
1000 Cleveland Ave, Milwaukee, Ws. 
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OCTOBER AND WEINER ROASTS 
OR miles around we are known as a 
lively community. None of the towns 

hereabout can compete with us in social 

activities; and yet we do not depend upon 
the dance or the petting party for enter- 
tainment. I think one of the reasons for 
our success is the cooperation of youth 
and elders. Our socials are all joint 
socials because at first there were not 
enough young people to have a good 
time alone. Now that our crowd has 
grown and there are enough we do not care 
to separate. We realize the advantages 
of a joint social No one criticizes our 
affairs, the eating proposition more 
easily taken care of by our mothers, and 
every girl has a way to go if her parents go. 

I wish I could make all rural communi- 
We need this 


is 


ties get together more 
spirit of “sticking together’ more right 
now than ever before. If you have 


acquired this spirit here is a party idea that 
will appes al to you for your October fun. 
And if you are not as yet enjoying neigh- 
borhood socials, try this and watch the 
idea gather momentum. 

On Hallowe’en put on your old clothes, 
take your baskets and hike for the timber. 
When you get there start piling brush and 
the like for a grand bonfire. By the time 
the last arrival is there, the pile will be 
ready to light. Of course you will have 
weiners, and maybe marshmallows. Your 
baskets should hold plenty of buns, butter, 
catsup and pickles. It would be wise to 
have also potato salad, fruit, pie and cake 
or cookies, which, as you know, are always 
twice as popular as cake at a picnic. We 
farm folks enjoy a lot to eat, and as this is 
to be your only supper, bring plenty. 

After the supper let the men try some 
athletic stunts. They like to show off 
strength. Some wrestling matches, kneel- 
ing and Indian pulls are a lot of fun for 
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not conform to my plans. Unforeseen 
things are bound to happen. Madge may 
let a whole bunch of weiners drop in the 
fire in her attempts at roasting. If you 
are a singing community you may change 
my suggestion of story telling to singing. 


I am just offering you an outline. Fill it 
in as you wish. 
P. S.—Don’t forget your lanterns. 


Hallowe'en eve is a —_ night according 
to the calendar.—E. M. 


USE THE HOLIDAYS 


Most all mothers of small children dread 
winter. I have found that by celebrating 
the holidays as they come we always have 
something to break the dreary monotony 
of winter. We start in the winter wit 
Hallowe’en. Even the tiniest tot enjoys 
dressing up as a witch. If no pumpkin 

can be found small enough for him, try a 
squash or small watermelon. Let them 
do the planning and fixing with as little 
help as possible. 

Close onto Hallowe’en comes Thanks- 
giving, then Christmas, New Year's, 
Valentine day, Washington’s birthday, 
and Easter, with All Fools’ day te end up 
the winter. with. 

Each day has its own set of prepara- 
tions. Each child can be kept busy for 
weeks with simple little decorations for 
the Christmas tree or valentines. Oh, 
St. Valentine’s day is a boon to mothers! 
Save the brightly colored papers, strings, 
small pictures, samples of wall paper and 
the like for that occasion. 

Mother’s task will be to see that jokes 
and games are not too rough for the small- 
est and appropriate to the occasion. If 
left to themselves they will always want to 
do what they enjoyed most on the holiday 
just past. 

Let them make the preparations. May- 
be it won’t be just right, and doubtless 


























both contestants and spectators. Inci- you could do it better yourself, but they 
dentally they bring father and son to a Would not enjoy it half as much. Most of 
level. The women and girls can chat the pleasure will be in looking forward to 
around the fire or backward up- 
and praise the on the holiday. 
winners. The holiday it- 
Then try a self is only one 
few good games : i” day with the ex- 
such as ‘Four re ception of 
in the boat,” Christmas. Be- 
‘Drop the ~ sides the holi- 
handkerchief,’’ ~~ days there will 
or ‘‘Flying ‘ be birthdays and 
Dutchman.’”’ ‘ special days for 
“Hideand Seek” celebration in 
is amusing in a —~ each family. We 
timber at night never 'et such a 
Probably the day pass. Hap- 
older people py, contented 
will drop out by . . children are real- 
ones ad twos The Little Toy Mill ly good com- 
to wander back Little toy mill. you arind no arist pany. They will 
to the camp fire You haven't 4 bag on your floors; surprise you, 
3efore break- Your fan wheels whirs from morn till night, too. with their 

But trade ne'er comes to your doors. a ° 

ing up camp, original ideas. 
gather round the And yet you grind a grist for me; Let them try 
fire and get some . wanee pee Bae 7 nour: jlans that you 

~ yur mills are full of dreams for me, 7's 
of your story- My soul can use your four. cnow won't 
tellers to give , work out right. 
you a good ghost I think sometimes my life's like that— Next time the 

. A turr a whir, a roar— . . 
story. I'll wager nail alk cote dean On Geil plan will be dif- 
that after an Me here, and nothing more ferent. Incident- 
evening like this , ally, all this will 

; , But then, perhaps, I grind a grist ; . 
you will be ready Ct vistem dar anaes coal, be of incalcula- 
for others to And what seemed loss is gain at last ble value 
follow If he but reach his goal el to them in after 
Of course Barton Rese Pogue. years. — Mrs. 
your roast will J . 
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He’s Riding, 
But—Getting 
Nowhere 


| he a similar way, parents who 
serve their children food 
without regard to its nutritive 
elements are ‘‘getting no- 
where.”’ For food must do 
more than ‘‘taste good’’ to chil- 
dren—it must nourish their 
bodies. 


This is why, for instance, 
Karo is such a wonderful food 
for growing children. They 
love the delicious Karo flavor 
andat the same time getenergy 
and vitality from it. The rea- 
son is that Karo contains a 
large quantity of the essential 
food element, Dextrose. Y our 
body must have Dextrose to 
supply warmth to the blood 
and energy to all tissue cells. 


The Blue and Red Label 
Karo are equally rich in nutri- 
tious Dextrose. 

accept substitutes for Karo— 


’ 
Don t demand Karo and then you 


are sure of the best 

FRE e A booklet about Dex- 
* trose every mother 

should read. Explains why children 

thrive on Dextrose. Sent free with beau- 

tifully illustrated 64 page cook book. 

Write Corn Products Refining Com- 

pany, Department 24, Argo, Ill. 
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A typical “Pennsylvania Dutch” farmer 
SIX LICKIN’ GOOD PENNSYLVANIA 
DUTCH RECIPES 


Last June I spent a week with cousins 
who live in Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania. The farm has been owned by 
members of the same family since 1813, 
and as they are at the present time splen- 
did types of Americans it must be due to 
the good Dutch cooking. 

Everything tasted so delicious at Cousin 
Stella’s that I copied some of her recipes 
and added them to those bequeathed me 
—I say it advisedly—by my Dutch 
grandmother, Sarah Burgelt. 

Schnitz, or sundried apples, are delicious 
in pies or as sauce, but I use sugar as 
sweetening in place of the molasses which 
is ever present in Dutch cooking. 

Molasses Cake 
1 cupful of molasses 
1% cupful of brown sugar 
1 cupful of boiling water 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
1 tablespoonful of melted lard 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
244 cupfuls of flour 
Add the vinegar just before putting into 
the baking pan. Bake in a moderate oven. 
Dutch Cookies 
4 cupfuls of flour 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
3 cupful of butter 
24 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

Flavor with lemon if you don’t care 
for caraway seed or cinnamon. Put in 
no milk or water, as nothing but the well- 
beaten eggs are required. Try these 
cookies if you want to gain a reputation 
as a good cooky baker. 

Sauerkraut and Dumplings 

Boil sauerkraut and lean pork for four 
hours. Fifteen minutes before serving 
add the dumplings, made as follows: 

2 copies of flour 

2 tablespoonfuls of baking powder 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

Add water to make a thick batter, and 
drop by spoonfuls into the kettle. Steam, 
tightly covered, 12 minutes. 

Cinnamon Noodles 

1 egg, well beaten 

l6 egg-shell full of water 
1 pinch of salt 

Thicken as stiff with flour as possible 
and sprinkle with cinnamon. Roll out 
very thin and dry on a napkin. When 
dry roll up and cut in tiny strips. Add to 
beef bouillon. 

Paunhaus 
_After the head cheese is pressed take 
the liquor and remove a portion of the 
fat. Let boil and thicken with corn meal 
ind buckwheat flour, the same as mush. 
Mold in bread tins and fry in slices for 


re ee on a cold winter morning.— 
M. K. 
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SHORT CUTS TO FOOD MEN REALLY LIKE 





Plump, tender,~ seedless ~ raisins 
from the famous San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys in California! 
Nowthey can behad ata real saving 
in this new 4 Ib." package — the 
“Market Day Special.” 

Here is a new opportunity for 
every woman who enjoys giving 
her family real “spreads.” With 
these raisins you can serve more 
tempting foods than ever be- 
fore even on the busiest days. 

What a festive touch is added 
to the simplest meal by rich, fruity 
slices of Raisin Bread—and with 


Grown and packed by 


OF CALIFORNIA 


All raisins grown and 
and ected throu 


offer this delicious sun-cured fruit of our vineyards. 





Now on. Sale~ 


°This new bargain in Raisins! 







Sun-Maid 


Raisin Growers 


ed by Sun-Maid are produced 
the co-operative efforts of over 
16,500 California farmers. To our friends, on the farms, we 
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no extra trouble! Then there’s 
wonderful Raisin Loaf Cake that’s 
ready to bakein five minutes—and 
Sour Cream Raisin Pie that you 
can prepare in half the usual time. 


These and other valuable 
recipes with many time-saving 
hints are given in the folder, 
“Short Cuts to Food Men Really 
Like.” Send for it today —also 
the new 46 page book, “Recipes 
with Raisins.” And ask your 
grocer for the New “Market Day 
Special” —4lbs. of delicious raisins 
at a bargain. 


Serve 
Raisin Bread 


FREE—the valuable folder, 
“Short Cuts to Food Men 
Really Like,” ana also the 
ann 6 peat book, “Recipes 
with Raisins.” Just All 
Out this coupon and mail 
tt today 


{ Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 

| Dept.s-110, Fresno, California | 
Please send me free of charge, as in- 

| dicated by crosses: 

| 00 The folder, “Short Cuts to Food 

! Men Really Like.” 7 2 

\ 0 The 46 page book, “Recipes with 
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Raisins 







































GEARHART CHECKS 
PAID FOR MANY 
THINGS WE NEEDED 


Earns $10te “They always come at the right 


Si2aweek § minute—just when I need the extra 
dollars for something I want. I knit 
twoorthree hours a —during ot ise wasted 
spare time—or longer if I have the leisure. With 
my Gearhart Knitter I make $10 to $12 a week.” 
The Gearhart Your home-carning is fully protected 
plan is guar- by the Gearhart Money- k Guar- 
anteed antee. You will understand the oper- 
é __ ationlofthis simple machine and make 
hosiery with it—or we guarantee to take it back, 
and it will not have cost you a cent. 


Addsteoin- Don’tyouwanttoaddtoyourincome? 
come. Buys Isn't there something you want, that 
luxuries your regular income can’t 7A 


new fur coat, some extra furniture, 
or other little luxuries? You can have them by 
knitting Standard Hosiery on the Gearhart Kni 
during the long winter months to come. 
Start atence The Gearhart Knitter is very simple 
yith oar easy to operate—the instruction book car- 

Instructor” ries you quickly through the prelim- 
: inary steps. m you are makin 

beautiful Standard Hosiery, from yarn . 
by Gearhart, in very liberal quantity for Company 
Knitting. Gearhart pays you generously, under a 
definite contract, for any quantity you have time 
to make. You mail the hose into rhart. Soon 
comes your check and new yarn of the exact 
quantity to replace the hose you sent in. So you 
continue knitting and earning in your home, 
Original, The Gearhart is the“Original” home 

knitter. For36yearstheCompany has 


simplest, n 

fastest knitter been perfecting this hand machine. It 
is the simplest knitter to operate, it 

knitting. No previous ex- 


makes more and better 
perience is necessary. 


Send for Free Get start- 
Guide Book ed on this 
perma- 


nent, profitable home 
occupation. We will 
send you our “Guide 
Book” for home earn- 
ers, telling about the 
Gearhart Plan, together 
with samples of knit- 
ting—all Free and 
without obligating you. 


Write us today. Begin at 


once to turn your spare 
time into money. 


GEARHART 
Knitting Machine Co. 
Founded 1888 
1028 West 4th Street Clearfield, Pa. 


Gearhart Knitting Machine Co., 
028 West 4th St., Clearfield, Pa. 
Please send me without charge or y~— particulars 
about the Gearhart ‘“Guide Book”’ to Home Earners. 
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Address............ 
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NOTE—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answ in this department as space will 
. Address your letters to Editorial Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be 
sure and sign your name. Unsigned questions will not 
be answered. No names will be published. Those 
desiring personal answers will please enclose a two-cent 
stamp. 


WOULD YOU BE A SUCCESSFUL 
HOSTESS? 


I suppose you like to give parties and 
entertain, don’t you? Nearly everyone 
does; but do you know there is real art in 
entertaining and being a_ successful 
hostess? ere is a certain knack but it 
is a knack that may be acquired by any- 
one. I suppose we have all gone to 
parties where the whole crowd seemed to 
be “‘dead-heads” and some of the boys 
or men could be seen glancing surrepti- 
tiously at their watches before the evening 
was half over. And we have gone to 
parties where the same crowd was, and 
the time seemed fairly to fly. That is 
why I say there is real art in a a suc- 
cessful hostess. 

If your “crowd” is very fond of dancing, 
and you give a party to introduce a new 
card game, the evening is apt to be 
secretly dubbed a “fizzle” by at least a 
part of the guests. A party given by a 
woman or girl who insists upon, teaching 
the guests some of the latest steps, when 
they would far rather play games, is 
likely to be enjoyed more by the hostess 
than by her friends. 

A tactful hostess never allows a guest 
to get that “left-out” feeling, and there 
are never any wallflowers at her parties. 
If there is a boy present who is a stranger 
in the vicinity, give him a little extra 
attention, even if he doesn’t seem exactly 
to fit in with the crowd. 

Or if there is a girl that does not seem 
to be getting her share of attention you 
might ask your brother to dance with her; 
or lacking that handiest of requisites, no 
one will criticize you for suggesting to 
some boy or man friend, “Jack, won’t you 
ask Dorothy for this dance? I believe she 
would enjoy it.” But don’t be careless 
enough to let her hear Bho There are 
few men who even pretend to be gentlemen 
that will not readily comply with the 
request, if only to please his hostess. 

A girl or woman of whom her friends 
say, “I just love her parties, for we alwa 
have such a good time,” does indeed hold 
an enviable position, and you will find 
that it is usually the person who is think- 
ing more of her guests than of herself who 
does hold such a position. 

Questions and Answers 

“The other evening just as I was ready 
to leave the house some friends of my 
parents came to call. Did I do the polite 
thing when I left just as they came in or 
should I have stayed at home?” writes 
a South Dakota girl. 

I think it would have been more 
courteous if you had stayed a few minutes 
and visited with your neighbors; that is, 
if you had time. You could then have 
explained that you had an engagement for 
the evening and have asked to be excused. 
Older people always appreciate attention 
shown them and the well-bred young 








Vatch ie the newest, dainty rectan 
rid-filled case 
aoe regulated and 
. Sik gr 


Norman 

grade, fresh and Rot 

Send for pian ells fully how wr can 

beeome the proud owner of one these 

watches. 

HOME SUPPLY COMPANY 

133 Duane St., Dept-686, New YorkCity 
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person always remembers those little 
things whieh are indications of good 
training and thoughtfulness. 

A young man from Illinois writes: 
“Will you kindly tell me where the man 
should walk when in the company of two 
girls; also, is it —— for a gentleman to 
take hold of a girl’s arm while crossing 
the street?” 

The gentleman always takes the side 
of the street next to the curb when walk- 
ing with either one or two ladies. He 
never walks between the two. If the 
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street is particularly crowded, it is courte- 


Soft Skin is | 


easy fo clean 


and is necessary for beauty. 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 


clear. Makes the hands attractive. 


Sold by all druggists, department 
stores, 5 and 10c stores, or by mail, 


| 
| 
| 
keeps the skin naturally soft and 
| 


= 8 sizes, 10c, 50c, $1.00. 


money order or stamps. 


Trial Bottle FREE with booklet, if you 
give name of your dealer. 


A.S.HINDS CO., Dept. 65, Portland,Maine 








| apply “Vaseline” Jelly liberally. 








Rub “Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly 
on your hands before working in 
the cold or wet and you'll avoid 
chapped hands and cracked 
knuckles. For cuts, burns, bumps, 
bruises and sores orskin troubles, 


Always safe, soothing and healing. 
Look for the trade-mark “‘Vaseline”* 
on every package. It is your protection. 


Company 


Chesebrough Mf; 
State Street \Gone' $5 New York 
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Try the New 


Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 


Freely Lathering 
Medicinal and Emollient 
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ous for the gentleman te assist the lady 
in crossing but unless there is occasion for 
so doing the lady will probably prefer to 
wi alk unassisted. 

“IT am planning to go to school in a 
nearby city this fall and a young man 
with whom I have recently become ac- 
quainted has asked me to stay at his home 
—a I find a rooming place. Would that 
be the proper thing to do?” writes an 
lowa girl. 

Unless the young man’s family are 
known to your parents it would be best 
for you not to accept his invitation. If 
they are known to your parents, however, 
and the invitation comes from the young 
man’s mother, it will be all right for you 
to stay with them until you become estab- 
lished ina room of your own. You should, 
however, locate as soon as possible and not 
impose upon their kindness.—Bertha 
Averille. 


A NEW USE FOR OLD SHIRTS 

Children’s drawers may be made for 
small children for every-day wear from 
the tails of discarded blue workshirts. 
Cut off the tails as in diagram 1, having 








CUT TAIL ON LINES 
A. B,ANDC 


3. 
FINISHED DRAWERS 





CUT TAIL OFF ATA 
previously epee off the pocket with a 


safety razor. Then shape them according 
to diagram 2, using a pair of drawers of the 
right size to measure by. Hem sides, lap 
over and overcast. Put bands on top and 
buttonholes. Sew together with a French 
seam. Hem bottoms. If desired, a band 
the color of the little ones’ dresses may be 
used on the bottom, especially if the 
drawers are made from blue percale or 
apron gingham. I always put bands on 
the tops of children’s panties for every-day 
wear instead of using elastic as my phy- 
sician has told me that the continued 
wearing of the tight elastic may cause 
harm in later years.—Mrs. L. A. 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD 
This New England standby is relished 
equally well in the rest of the world. While 
it suggests Boston baked beans, it is also 
fine for sandwiches. Just a thin spread 
of butter, and raisin brown bread sand- 
wiches are equal to the main course of the 
light luncheon or they may take the place 
of cake. 
1 cupful of graham flour 
1 cupful of cornmeal 
1 cupful of rye flour or meal 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
34 cupful of molasses 
2 cupfuls of sour milk or 
134 cupfuls of sweet milk 
M4 eupful of raisins 
Sift dry ingredients, add raisins, molas- 
s, and milk. Putintotwo well-greased 
molds with tight covers and steam one 
l one-half hours, keeping water con- 
tantly at boiling point. If seeded raisins 
a, they should be cut in pieces.— 
) 
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SUCCES 


rlallow-e’en—and 
tradition tells the 
maiden to peer into 
mirror by candle light 
to see the reflection of 
the 


man she is to 





Colgate’s Talc—25c 





Colgate’s “Handy Grip” 
ving Stick—35c 





ae ~~ 
Cream—35c 
a 
Farm Folks know 
the Name “Colgate” 
on Toilet Articles 


corresponds to 
“Sterling” on Silver 
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Truth in advertising 
implies honesty in 
manufacture 
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M quick relief to the" 
Trouble Zone— your 















150 Envelo 

150 oo = ~ Fg $1. BO Postrs 
Name of your address, k 
printed on both. Cheaper than tablets. 
IOWA SALES CO., Box S, LAMONI, IOWA 


Bon’t fail to read the advertisements this issue 
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To Keep the Beauty 
of Your Teeth 


**Wash’”’—don’t Scour Them 


Avoid grit in your dentifrice as you would 
sand in your toilet soap. 


Colgate’s “Washes”, Polishes, Protects. 


The washing action is the action of mild 
soap, the ingredient that leading authori- 
ties endorse. 


The polishing action results from the soft, 
non-abrasive chalk that loosens clinging 
particles, and brightens the entire surface 
of the teeth. 

The protecting action is the combined 
action of the chalk and soap which cleans 
thoroughly but does not scratch or scour 
the thin enamel. 

Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream contains no grit, 


no harmful drugs. 
function of a dentifrice is to cleanse, not to cure. 


It is not medicated, for the 


Large tube—25c 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806 








CLEANS 
\ TEETH re RIGHT 






“Inentholatum 


Write for free 


Co., Buffalo, Nw Wichita, Kans. 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Men 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in al 
rae Sample package free. OLLETTE 
OS Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y. 














s 
Kleanrite. New Clothes Washing Wonder No Rubbing. Wofnen wild 
over it. Premiums for customers. Write quick for Free Package and 
Spectal Offer .Bestever Pred.(o.,1941—W Irving Park, Chicage 
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Snecma 


VELV 6 WUPYAPVAPIYAH “4 


There was an old woman who lived in a shoe. 
Many children had she but she knew what to do: 
Each child was born lucky, each child was a boon 


For in each little mouth was a new silver spoon. 


You AND Your CHILDREN CAN ALL Put 
SrLVER Spoons IN YouR MOourTuHs 





OUR table set with this silverplate—and Oh My! at such 
b poe cost— is fit for the little kings and queens who grace 
your home. It makes every meal a banquet of good things. It 
helps to teach the children table manners because it makes them 
proud of their knives and forks and spoons. It will make you 


ind your husband proud, too—It is such a durable, inexpensive, 








. ' : 
ively investment. 





Why not start your table service today? You will soon complete 


your setting of silver. Any reliable dealer will show you 





Dessert Spoons 3.10 





(Solid Handle) 


Silverplate 


“. 2 | ¢ 
TOIL IOI Ron IerGIrn Uh 











Merde wiict Camanvontoedt hy 
vm Rowers Aify Ca. Mernéen Conn 
ny 





: 3 J Table Spoons . 3.30 “ " 
e 

oat OgeTS On Medium Forks 3.30“ * @ 
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Wm. Rogers & Son tableware in the La France pattern. You 
bi La France PAtrern 
have never seen such beautiful silverplate for such moderate cost. ; 
Tea Spoons . $1.65 per 4 doz. 


“ « # 
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Medium Knives 3.60 “ 
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CLUB PROGRAMS FOR 1925 


Planning the Yearbook of Rural Women’s Clubs 


By MRS. KENNETH RINEHART 


HERE is the farm woman who does not today belong 

to a club? She is in the minority, certainly, and 

probably before many months have gone by she will be 
enrolled in one or another of the rural clubs that are working 
so earnestly for the bettering of their own homes and com- 
munities. 

There are plenty of things for the women’s clubs in rural 
communities to work for, too, and doubtless there will be 
much work left for the clubs of coming generations to do, also. 
It is not wise for any club to try to accomplish everything. in 
one year—not even to take a scattering shot at all the difficulties 
and problems, but to concentrate first on one thing that most 
needs attention and turn all efforts toward accomplishing that 
one definite thing. Perhaps your club will want to work for 
better farm homes; better community schools; better churches; 
better marketing systems; cleaner county lities; higher 
ideals and a higher grade of social activities. jo one of these 
subjects will supply an energetic club with working material 
that will keep it busy for a long, long time. 

Any club to be a well-organized, going concern must have 
active, interested officersand committees to direct its work and 
destiny. Besides the usual officers—president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer—it is well to have program, social, 
financial, legislative and “sunshine” committees which con- 
tinue thruout the year. 

Just a word as to the duties of these committees. First the 
program committee should keep on the alert for suggestions 
which can be worked into the club program for the coming year. 
It is their business, too, to find out just what things the various 
members of the club are most interested in studying. 

The social committee has charge of all social functions during 
the year, assisted, of course, by the various members. The 
financial committee must plan and provide means for keeping 
the club treasury supplied with wouking funds. 

It is interesting om important that citizens keep themselves 
informed as to the passage of laws both in congress and in the 
state legislatures. It is the duty of the legislative committee 
to report to the whole group the bills relating to agriculture 
which may be under consideration. The sunshine committee 
is delegated to visit the sick or bereaved. Very often they can 
be of much more comfort to non-members than to the members 
themselves, and it should of course be their aim to be of sincere 
service to anyone in trouble. 

Altho in most rural clubs the new officers take charge in 
January and the new program begins with that month, it is 
important that the election of officers take place either in 
September or October. This gives the new executive committee 
-namely, the newly elected officers—an opportunity to meet 
with the standing program committee, which has previously 


been appointed by the acting president, and to help plan the 
program for the coming year. In this way the new officers have 
a voice in arranging the work of the club for the year in which 
they hold office. 

A well-organized club, whether it consists of six or one 
hundred women, should be conducted in an orderly, business- 
like manner and should have the plan of work for the coming 
year definitely arranged in advance. An interesting and impor- 
tant phase of club work is parliamentary law practice. Some 
clubs devote a certain period of each meeting to parliamentary 
drill. With a good rule book for reference, plus the knowledge 
that some members have probably acquired from practice, 
there will be little trouble in carrying on a meeting and the 
business will proceed much more smoothly and quickly than it 
sometimes does when meetings are conducted in slipshod 
manner. 

Here is a plan of the usual order of conducting a meeting. 
It holds true for the first meeting of a club as well as all others: 

1. President calls meeting to order. 

2. Secretary reads report of last meeting. It is corrected and 

approved or approved as read. 

3. Reports of committees are given. 

4. Unfinished business is disposed of. 

5. New business is presented and voted upon. 

6. Program is presented. 

7. Meeting is adjourned. 

Almost without exception, the burden of the social life of the 
community falls to the women. Pageants, plays, picnics and 
socials, the celebrating of various anniversaries and holidays are 
some of the ways the organized women’s clubs may prove them- 
selves of benefit to the community socially. 

I have in mind a rural women’s club that has for years held a 

icnic in June, in honor of the old people of that community. 
is is a splendid and beautiful idea of paying respect to the 
old people and remembering them in our social life. They ap- 
preciate our efforts and thoughtfulness far more than many of 
the younger generation do, and in turn, the club members profit 
by their contact with the older ones. I consider this idec worthy 
of practice by every rural club. This same club holds an annual 
Thanksgiving supper, and also an indoor winter picnic. Be- 
tween 150 and 200 people are present at these three annual 
events. 

To those interested in planning a year-round program for 
1925, I suggest the list of topics given in the box on this page. 
These, if carefully prepared and presented to the club, should 
help any group of women in accomplishing some if not all of the 
above-mentioned things which make a live, going club. I am 
suggesting two topics foreach month. Both may be used nicely 
for the club which meets but once a (Continued on page 114 





Washington's Birthday 
Lincoln's birthday 
Valentine's day 


March 


3 
B. Patriotic Program 
1. 
2 
3 


4. Athletic stunts 





Trees 2 

Shrubs (hardy) 3 

3. Flowers (hardy) 7 

B. Legislation of Interest to Women 
1. Federal 


| > 


Parks 


crate B. Education 

| es Se May 1. Rural schools 
| otherhood 

1. Pre-natal care 


2. High schools 


Suggested Programs for Twelve Meetings 


January 2. Care of mother and baby September 
A. Music B. Child Welfare A. Serving of Meals 
1. Classic 1. Care of babies a Planning the menu 
2. Folk songs of different nations 2. Food for the pre-school age 2. Linens 
> 3 Modern > ee of children 3 Arrangement of table 
ottery . . ; Flowers for Fa lants 
1. History of famous old English dinner sets 5. Recent legislation in behalf of children 1 Peony ad 
2. American made pottery 2. Iris 
3. Indian pottery , June 3. Bulbs 
Februa A. Balanced Rations for the Family 
Baby Chick me 1. Planning of meals October 
A * te bat 2. Value of milk, eggs and meat A. Important Inventions and their Bearing on 
ee ion 3. Value of fruits and vegetables Agriculture 
— ~~ feedi { chicks 4. Dangers of overuse of sugar 1. Railroads 
ere and leeding Of cnhic B. Picnics 2. Telephone 
1. Pageants 3. Modern farm machinery 


2. Community baseball 
3. Horseshoe pitching contests 5. Radio 


5. Prominent speaker 


State songs and musicians 
Industries of state 


4. Interior Decoration November 
1. Walls and floors July A. Recreation in the Farm Home 
2. Kinds of furniture A. Famous Women 1. Value of home entertainment 
3. Arrangement of furniture ] 1. National 2. Kinds of home entertainment 
| B, Pictures and Artists y _— a vs material 
| 1. American . County b. Music 
2. French 4. International Radio 
| 3. Italian B. Patriotic Program a 3. Training in manners 
i. Dut Christmas Suggestions 
ig April ’ August 1. Clever home-made gifts 
| <A. Landscape Architectur A. State Program 2. Demonstration of making candies 
ee 1. Hietory of state 
| 
j 


4. Rivers and lakes 
5. Cities and towns 
6 


3. Colleges and universities B. Christmas Program 


4. Automobile 


B. Our Island Possessions 


December 
A. Cooperative Marketing 
1 ¢ 


‘ooperative marketing of livestock 


ooperative marketing of grain 
ooperative marketing of eggs and 
poultry 

4. The cooperative creamery 

5. The cooperative idea in other nations 


Cc 
C 
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month or only one topic for the club meet- 
ing twice a month. 

It is my-sincere hope that this article 
with the suggested club calendar for 1925 
will be the means of inspiring many club 
officers and club members thruout the 
rural districts of America to put into their 
clubs such efforts as they never have 
before. Much as we have been called the 
weaker sex and the clinging vines, it is 
nevertheless an established fact that the 
women of today carry equal responsibili- 
ties with the men, and they are the instru- 
ments for accomplishing many of the finer 
things in our American farm homes. The 
organized club is not only an aid society 
but is the club woman’s college. 

Anyone wishing a more complete dis- 
cussion of the topics listed here may have 
it by sending three two-cent stamps to the 
Home Department Editor, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, and asking for the 
suggestions for building club programs. 

This discussion will be helpful to the 
committee in charge of the year’s program, 
and to every woman member of a rural 
club as well. The program for each month 
is taken up in detail, and advice is given 
as to the sources of information for and 
the preparation of club pape rs. 


USING GREEN TOMATOES 
Green tomatoes make a fine breakfast 
dish when cut in fairly thin slices, dipped | 
in flour and fried. Sometimes, fry a fittle | 
onion in the oil before putting in the| 
tomato slices. Again, 
thinly sliced and sour green. apples to- | 
gether and sprinkle over a little sugar to 
taste. 

Make a Spanish Escallop with green | 
tomatoes. Have a quart or a little more, 
thinly sliced. Mince four onions and 
three green peppers. Cook together till 
tender. Alternate layers of this tomato 
mixture with layers of fine bread crumbs 
(dotted with bits of butter) in a greased 
baking dish. Have buttered crumbs on 
top and bake one hour till nicely browned. 

Creamed green tomatoes are delicious. 
Put two or three tablespoonfuls of oil into 
a frying pan and into it put a finely minced 
onion of small or medium size, and one 
finely sliced sour apple. Fry till a golden 
brown. Put in a quart of finely sliced 
green tomatoes. Cook till tender. Pour | 
in about two cupfuls of rich, sweet milk, | 
simmer a few minutes, and serve. 

Green tomatoes make delectable pies. | 
Fill a pastry-lined tin with finely sliced | 
green tomatoes. Sprinkle over them four | 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, or the juice of | 
a lemon, and from two-thirds of a cupful 
to one cupful of sugar, depending on _ 
sweet you like them. Flavor with a little 
grated nutmeg if you wish. Sift over 
them a tablespoonful of flour to prevent 
pie from being too juicy. Put on top crust 
and bake. 

Greeti Tomato Cobbler is similar. 
Grease a baking pan or casserole and fill 
about half-full of thinly sliced green toma- 
toes. Pour over them about four table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar or the juice of a lemon. 
(Green tomatoes in desserts always re- 
quire at least two aye ee of vinegar 
or lemon juice to each quart of sliced 
tomatoes to bring out the fruity flavor. 
You may prefer a little more.) Sprinkle 
over a scant cupful of sugar. Over them 
spread evenly a cobbler dough made like 
your shortcake recipe or a biscuit dough, 
slightly richer, with one tablespoonful of 
sugar to each three cupfuls of flour. Serve 
warm or cold with cream or whipped 
cream 

Green tomatoes with 
lemons do make fine preserves, 
cabbage and a little horseradish 














oranges and 
or with 
they 


make wonderful chopped pickle but don’t 
a 
use all of 


them up that way.—Miss 
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Corn—in the way 
the world likes it 
best of all—crispy, 


crunchy, 


golden 


Kellogg’s Corn 


Flakes! 


Delicious 


and nourishing. 





CORN FLAKES 


Oven-fresh always 


aerate coh and cris wrapper keeps 
Kello resh an 
ing before—excius clusive Kellore feature. 





All golden brown—just 
packed with health 
when served with milk 
or cream or with your 
favorite fruit. 














Color Your Butter 





‘Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 

harmless, 


| y 
“ 
meets all State 


and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug 
or grocery stores. Write for free sam- 
ple bottle. 


Wells& Richardson Co. ,Burlington,Vt. 
You can’t afford not to read the advertise- 


Before churn- 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to 
each gallon of 
cream and out 
of your churn 
comes butter of 
Golden June 
shade. ‘‘Dandelion 
Butter Color” is 
purely Bom ag oe 

and 














in this issue. We guarantee our ads. 


HOTTER THAN COAL 


New remarkable invention does 
away with coal or wood and 
saves money, time and labor. 
Simply sets in firebox of any 
range, heating stove or 


Most economical and lowest 


priced Oil Burner on market. 
Burns 96% air, 4% cheap oil and 
pose three times the heat of 

a. 


Easy to install and oper- 
ate. Absolutely safe. No 
noise, dirt or odor. Sold 
On money-back guaran- 
tee. 30 days free trial 
and special sow. pence to first user in 
each locality, Write for free book on 
Home Heating. Agents: Write for 
sample offer and protected territory. 


OKAY MFG Co. Dept. 1389-B East St. Louis, Tl 


Ope. Toret Set FREE 


Ivory-finish brush, comb, 
mirror, ete. in handsome 
box, all given for selling 


assortments 
Pa Healy of, Re ones - 
sell 30 Arrow 
Fasteners at I0e ear’. 
ily sold. Get sample lo 
me J Send no money. We 


t you. 
Specialty Go., Box ce-\, Lancaster, Pa. 
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KEEP THE BABY WARM 

“T’m awake a dozen times every night 
tucking the covers over Junior,” said a 
young mother. ‘Yet in spite of this care 
and my disturbed rest he is constantly un- 
covered and in consequence has suffered 
from colds ever since the cold weather 
began. Why can’t he cuddle down and 
sleep quietly as he used to do?” 

“Since he has learned to walk he is in 
constant motion during his waking hours,” 
said an older and experienced friend. “He 
goes to bed so tired that he eannot lie 
still. And no doubt in your endeavor to 
keep him warm you cover him too closely, 
which adds to his uneasiness. 

“Get a yard—or perhaps a little more— 
of broad white elastic tape. Cut this in 
two and sew one end of each piece securely 
to the top of the crib mattress a foot or so 
apart. Get two large safety pins such as 
are used to hold horsé-blankets in place. 
When you have arranged the covers com- 
fortably over the child, bring down these 
strips of tape, one at each side of him, and 
pin to the bedclothes. Some mothers pin 
the blankets directly to the mattress, but 
the elastic tapes are much better, as the 
‘give’ allows perfect freedom for the child 
while the covers cannot be kicked down. 

“Do not make the covers too heavy as 
this induces perspiring and uneasiness. 
instead, spread a warm blanket over the 
top of the crib forming a sort of tent that 
reaches to~ the child’s shoulders. This 
adds greatly to the warmth of the bed 
without adding weight to the covers. 

“Be sure the mattress is sufficiently 
thick and warm. No amount of covers 
will insure warmth and comfort if the 
mattress lets the cold thru. If there is any 
doubt on this score, fold a soft, warm 
blanket over the mattress. 

“A healthy baby in a comfortable bed 
where he cannot throw off the covers ought 
not to disturb his mother.”—A. M. A. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


While preparing school lunches in the 
morning it is an easy matter to fix enough 
for the youngsters who are under school 
age, so that when they come clamoring 
for a bite about half-past ten, it will be 
only the work of a moment to give them 
their lunch pail or direct them where to 
find it themselves. 

Most of us believe that a child needs 
nourishment between meals at a regular 
time, but some mornings when the phone 
is working overtime—first a call from a 
neighbor who wants to notify you of a 
change in the club meeting’s date, again 
from a neighbor to inquire if you have 
seen “hide or hair” of his big old red sow 
ind her numerous progeny in your 
vicinity, again from the grocer to tell you 
he has a carload of dandy apples just in 
ind still again from a friend to ask for 
your method of canning hominy—well, 
t’s pretty hard to “smile, smile, smile,”’ 
especially if this is the very time when 

tle Buddy and Sister decide to come 

ith their perfectly reasonable and proper 
request for ‘“‘somepin’ t’eat, p’ease.” If 
saby-girl is cross, waiting for her bath, 
nd the old kitchen clock is inexorably 
ticking away those precious moments in 
hich you intended to prepare the good 
in’s dinner, it is harder than ever to 
butter some bread or prepare their bread 
nd milk. I put their cups of water on 

e corner of the cabinet where they them- 

ves can reach them for they are sure 

get thirsty just as I have little daughter 
robed and ready for the tub.—Mrs. 
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Grains 


of deliciousness 








With the food value 
of whole wheat 


ERE isa dish, light as the morning and richly appe- 
tizing, to bring enchantment to the breakfast table. 
Crisp and toasty grains of wheat, steam exploded 
to eight times their natural size with every food cell 
broken to make digestion easy. Vigor food with the 
lure of a confection. 

The flavor is like nut-meats. And the food value that 
of whole wheat with the vital elements, the minerals and 

bran that active adults and growing children need. 

You serve with milk or cream, or in bowls of half 
and half, and as a special allurement, with fresh or 
cooked fruit. 

Just for the joy of it—try Quaker Puffed Wheat today. 


Puftfed Rice, also 


Grains of rice, steam exploded like the Puffed 
Wheat, an ideal breakfast dish, and at bedtime, too. 


Quaker 


Quaker Puffed Rice 


Puffed Wheat 
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You need this/f 


Newbetterlamp 


The New Ameri- 
can Ready-Lite is 
the perfect lamp 
for home lighting. 
Gives a - 
brilliant light of 
300 candle power 
properly diffused and sof- 
tened, making it restful 
and pleasing to the eyes 
of old and young, the 
best light to read or work 
by. Built of brass 
throughout, heavily 
nickeled and polished, 
ebonized hardwood 
standard. Lights with 
common matches; no torch or alcohol, 
no wicks, chimneys, smoke, soot or odor. 


AMERICAN 


READY-LITE 


Will delight you with its pleasing 
appearance, better light, lower cost. 
Built by America’s pioneer manufacturer 
of gasoline lamps and lanterns, backed 
by 28 years’ experience. Has the new 
improved long life generator. Before 
you buy any lamp be sure to see the new 
American Ready-Lite. Illustrated folder 
free. 


Ready- Lite Lanterns 


Built and operate like the lamp. 
Wind and rain proof, strong mica 
globe, can't 
leak or ex- 
plode even 
if tipped 
overs. 
Handy to 
carry, safe 
to use. If 
your dealer 
does not 
No. 257 stock gen- 

uine Ready- 
Lites, write us for prices. 
Address 


Dept. L2 


American Gas 
Machine Co. Inc. 
Makers of the Kampkook 
Albert Lea, Minn. New York, N. ¥. 










American 
Hand Made 
Mantles 





Best for all two 
gasoline 
lamps Made 
strongest where the 
strain is greatest; 
won't pull out at 
seam If not at 
our dealer's, send 
1.15 for a sample 
dozen, & year's 
supply, postpaid. 



































KEEP the New Edison Amberola—Edison’s 
great phonograph with the diamond stylus 

oducer—and your choice of reco for 
only $1.00.Pay balance at rateof only a few cents 


Hear it in your own home before you 
. Only$1.00down. Seize thisopportunity, 


Write for Book 


Get our New Edison catalog. Your name and 
address on a post card or letter is enough. Find 
out about this offer—while this offer lasts. 

F. K. BABSON, 


19th St. and Marshall Bivd., Dept. 25-17, Chicago, ML 


a day. 


























Take advantage of the many ains our 
advertisers are offering in this month’s issue. 
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A DATE PARTY FOR HALLOWE’EN 
The invitations to this unique party 
should be written on thin paper and bear 
the following verse: 
Remember the date, 
Which I shall state; 
We want you at our party, 
At the hour of eight 
(Please don’t be late), 
We will give you a welcome hearty. 
HALLOWE'EN 

The paper containing this verse is 
carefully wrapped in a covering of oil- 
paper and the whole inserted in the center 
of a date. The date is then wrapped in 
oil-paper, the paper twisted at each end 
(one end to resemble a peaked cap and the 
other end fringed to resemble a ruff or 
collar). On the paper draw in ink the 
features of a goblin’s face. 

Decorate the rooms with corn fodder, 
pumpkin Jack-o’-lanterns and brilliant 
autumn leaves. For the serving table 
decorations have for a centerpiece a small 
bushy tree to the branches of which dates 
have been tied. Green moss or grass is 
seattered under the tree and a rustic 
bench is placed at the foot of the tree on 
which sits a lone boy doll, holding in his 
hand a sign which reads, “Won’t you 
have a date with me?” 

Besides the usual Hallowe’en fortune- 
telling stunts the following will be very 
entertaining. Pretty, fancy-shaped boxes 
of stuffed dates make nice prizes for the 
winners. 

A Date Race. Stuffed dates are wrapped 
in waxed paper and each one tied to a 
piece of string five yards long. These are 
placed on the table side by side, the free 
end of each string being held by a con- 
testant. At a signal cook contestant puts 
his piece of string in his mouth and with- 
out the help of either hand, chews rapidly 
at the string until he gets all of it in his 
mouth. The first one to reach the date is 
declared winner of the prize. 

Fortitnes in Dates. Blindfold a guest and 
lead her to a table on which are arranged 
a row of dates. The date which she 
touches will foretell her future. 

A date stuffed with pink fondant—a 
rosy future. 

A date torn to bits—a broken and dis- 
appointing love affair. 

A date stuffed with white fondant— 
peace and prosperity. 

A date covered with gold-foil—wealth. 

A date covered with green paper— 
travel. 

A date rolled in sugar—many love 
affairs. 

Two dates fastened together—an early 
marriage. 

A date covered with blue paper—long 


e. 

Date pudding and ‘whipped cream 
served with a hot drink, tea, coffee or 
cocoa make nice refreshments for a party 
of this kind.—Loie E. Brandom. 


ESCALLOPED CABBAGE 

Butter a baking dish and place in this 
a layer of finely shredded raw cabbage. 
Salt and pepper lightly and add a layer 
of rather coarse cracker crumbs. Alter- 
nate in this manner until the dish is full, 
topping with cracker crumbs. Dot with 
butter, dust with salt and pepper and 
fill the dish half full of rich milk. Bake 
in a moderate oven till cabbage is tender 


half an hour. When made of crisp, sweet 
cabbage this is a delicious dish. Bread 
crumbs, however, should not be used, 
as only crackers give the rich nutty taste 
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OLIVER Makes Range 
A Real Gas Stove! 


Don't burn costly, dirty coal or wood! 
Be rid of asbes, smo! soot and 

dust! — cookt . yi Stop 

u : 

oe ec na heat Bn ealoperse erat green sear 

stay clean much 
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Fits any Stove or Furnace 


The Olver O8-Ges Parnes ordinary oil, od with large 
eof air. No wicks. . * to operate. 

ter heat than coal or . 16 to Gtany furnace, 
range or stove. Over 200,000 now in use 


Priced Remarkably Low! 


for FREE book, “‘New Kind of Heat."’ Learn bow 


OLIVER: BURNER 


Oliver Oil-Gas BarnerCe., 1024 Oliver Bldg St. Louis, 
say cae Wen 


sone Sesto teste 











Over 1000 other bargains. Furniture, Rags, Lamps, Sil- 
ver, China, Blankets,Stoves,etc. Save big money at our 
Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as §3 down; up to 
a year and ahalf to pay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as youuse. Thousands buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Fall “Larkin Book of Better 
3.""° Shows everything for parlor, 


Phonographs. 
Player- Pianos in genuine Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Fumed Oak. Free trial. p to4 


to pay. Satisfaction or money back. 
Check below article interested in, 


COC Home Furnishings 
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SAVE 30% OF FUEL COST 


Burn Soft coal, hard coal, steam 
coal, ignive or wood chunks. La! ge 
fire pot—big combustion cham- 
ber—circulating radiator get al! 
the heat out of the fuel saves 


use and giving perfect satisfac- 

tion. Easy to install. 

handle. Sold direct at factory 
. Write us today for Special 

‘older and 1924 price list. 

BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 

108 West Sth St., Waterloo, lows 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


The young hopeful of the family was 
just entering the age of late nights and 
notions, 

One morning after late hours the night 
before the youth announced: 

“Paw, I’ve a notion to raise chickens.” 

Paw drew his eyebrows together and 
gruffly commented: 

“Better try owls. Their hours would 
suit you better.”—Indianapolis News. 


NEVER DO THIS 
Farmer: “How did ye come by that 
black eye, Jarge?” 
Jarge: “Ole cow had a way o’ flickin’ 
me face wi’ her tail, so I tied a brick onto 
it.’”—Punch (London). 


PROBABLY GAVE IT A WEIGH 


“All my life I’ve been unfortunate—| 


when still a child, I was left an orphan!” 
“What did you do with it?” 


BUSY BOBBY 


Little Bobby came crying into the 
house, rubbing the places where he had 
been butted by a pet sheep. 

“But what did you do,” his mother de- 
manded, “when the sheep knocked you 
down?” 


“T didn’t do nothin’,” Bobby declared 


protestingly. “I was gettin’ up all the 
time.” 
She: “ ou always think of me?” 


He: “Well, not exactly always, but 
whenever I think of anything I think of 
you.”’—Kasper, Stockho 

TIME TO MATURE 

Englishman: ‘What's the best way to 

~ an i happy in his old 
age ” 

All-American: ‘Tell him a joke when 
he’s young.” —Cracker. 


TRY YOUR LUCK 
“Take out a policy. One customer got 
arm broke the other | and we paid her 
$500. You may be the lucky one to- 
morrow.” —An accident insurance ad, 


He: “How is that back tire on your side, 
Eunice?” ; 

She (looking over the side of the car): 
“Oh, it’s all right. It’s flat on the bottom 
but it’s round on the top.” 

4 


QUAINT RUSSIAN CUSTOM 
Bright Boy: “In Siberia they don’t 
hang a man with a wooden leg.” 
Innocent Boy: “Why not? 
Bright Boy: “They use a rope.”—The 
Continent. 


GOOD JOB 
With a view of guiding the cook to se- 
lection of a quieter summer hat than she 


had worn the previous season, Mrs. Smith |, 


spoke of some violets she had seen in a 
milliner’s window. 

“They’re almost exactly like those in 
our garden, Mary,” she said. ‘“You’ve 
seen those often.’ 

“Indeed I have, mum,” returned Mary. 
“I was after’waterin’ them this mornin’. 
Ain’t it wonderful, mum, how natural the 
Lord can make them?”—The Continent. 


POLITE UNDER TEMPTATION 


Aunt: “And were you a very good little 
girl at church this morning, Sallie?” 

Sallie: “Oh, yes, Aunty. A man offered 
me a big plate full of money, and I said, 
‘No, thank you’.”—The American Legion 
W eekly, 





Your roaster! 


This time you are going to buy the roast- 

er which you should have had long ago 

=the particular roaster which suits your 

needs. And, since it’s to be a 

iko roaster — which won’t wear out for 

years— you are going to choose with 
care 


Which shall it be—oval, round or ob- 
long? Sma!l or large? Let your own 
judgment dictate the style and your 
oven the size. The complete Viko line 
—you can get everything in VIKO—con- 
tains the very roaster to serve you best. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 947 AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 

A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilhiant; soft,,whitelight, even better than 

or electricity, has been tested by the 

fs. ernment and 35 ing univer- 
sities and found to besuperior to 10 ordin- 
ary oil lamps. ft burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pump! up, issimple 
clean, sife. Burns ve air and 6% 
common kerosene (coal oil). 
The mventor T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake 
St., Chicago, Ill. is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to give 
one FREE to the first user in each locality 
who will help him introduce it. Write him 
today for full particulars. Also ask him 
to explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 
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ever you buy, your roaster 
be economically priced. Viko always is 
But Viko utensils are so well made— 
generously made—of thick, hard, pure 
aluminum that they also bring you that 
ult&mate economy which it takes years 
to measure. . 
Shouldn’t you like to know Viko Alu- 
gy better? ous Miniature Catalog 
°. — yours for a post card request 
—will tell you about it. 


To make selection easier, many good stores now 
have Viko puter Gants with comprehensive 
exhibits of fine utensils. 


Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers ing in 


VIKO- 


The Popular Aluminum 
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The honesty and integrity of our advertisers is 
eise we would aot priat 


vouched for their ads. 
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PLUMBING IN THE FARM HOME 


Helpful Suggestions as to Fixtures and Installation 


By EDNA KNOWLES KING 


BATHTUB full of hot water will coax me to the city to 
A live yet, mother,” Uncle Jim Allen used to say when he 
came to the house tired and dirty after a day in the 
harvest field. Happily Uncle Jim lived to enjoy the luxury of 
“a bathtub full of hot 
water” in a white tiled 


thru a nickel-plated fitting, thus doing away with all disturbing 
noise. The new solid china handles deserve mention as they 
are easy to clean and wear indefinitely. 
Arrangements for a shower bath increase the pleasure an 
convenience of the bat! 
room immeasurably. Th: 





bathroom in his own farm 
home. He made the dis- 
covery that he didn’t have 
to leave his farm for city 
comforts. 

A great many people liv- 
ing on farms have made this 
same discovery during the 
last few years. The septic 
tank has made commntete 
and modern plumbing pos- 
sible for the farm home as 
well as the city home. Farm 
homemakers have been 
quick to appreciate this, 
taking a real interest in the 
subject. 

Farm homes built twenty 
or thirty years ago are being 
remodeled to nie room for 
a large up-to-date bath- 
room, a modernized kitch- 
en and a basement laun- 
dry. The newer homes in- 
clude these conveniences in 
building. 

It is one thing to decide 
to install plumbing in the farm home and quite another to find 
a good man to do the work. Many good plumbers seem to have 
the same aversion to leaving the city that domestic help have. 
Sometimes an unskilled man is allowed to undertake the work 
on the supposition that it will be cheaper. This is a mistake. 
The first cost will undoubtedly be larger if a skilled man does 
the work but the cost will be no greater in the long run. 

The health of the family depends upon the purity of the 
drinking water and the disposal of waste to such a great extent 
that it makes it of supreme importance not to economize on the 
Ss if it is going to mean poorer plumbing. Lives have 

n lost time and again because of poor sanitation. 

In our anxiety to make the contents of the family purse buy 
just as much as possible for the family, certain pertinent facts 
are sometimes lost sight of. It costs just as much to install poor 
fixtures as it does good ones, so far as time goes. After the 
poor fixtures are in they are 
a source of constant annoy- 





This kitchen is a marvel of convenience and cleanliness 


exhilarating benefits de- 
rived from a shower bath 
are so well understood tha‘ 
little need be said her 
except that shower baths 
may be installed with 
bathtub now at compara- 
tively little cost. 

Built-in showers cost a 
little more to install but 
they have an added virtue 
over the others in the fact 
that they reduce cleaning 
to the minimum. 

Some of the lavatories are 
built now so that hot and 
cold water are discharged 
thru one opening, enabling 
the user to temper the water 
to his liking and to wash in 
running water. 

Underneath the bowl are 
supply pipes marked “Hot” 
and “Cold” so that either 
hot or cold water may be 
shut off without shutting 
off the water to the rest of 
the bathroom. Often it is convenient to install the lavatory in 
a corner, so special lavatories that just fit a corner have been 
made. 

More errors are made in the selection of the water closet than 
any other fixture. The reason for this is that comparatively 
few people give any attention to the mechanism and operation 
of the closet, assuming that it is all right and letting it go at 
that. It is only after the closet has been installed some time 
and has proved a vexation and an expense that any thought is 

iven it. 
. Another reason that this fixture often gives trouble is that 
its principal operating mechanism is immersed in water all of 
the time and should be of the best quality on this account. 

Perhaps a word as to the change in the principle of construc- 
tion of the water closet might make selecting one easier. The 
principle of the earlier water closets was to depend upon‘ the 
weight of the water falling 
from a tank six or seven 
feet above the bowl for the 





ance and expense. The 
cost of taking them out and 
putting in satisfactory fix- 
tures is two or three times 
as much as the first cost 
would have been if they 
had been put in at first. 

A eompetent architect 
can prevent blunders in 
planning the plumbing and 
buying the fixtures. It is 
especially important that 
an architect be consulted 
when plumbing is to be in- 
stalled in an old house as 
this is more of a job than 
installing it in a new house. 

While the man of the 
house is deciding whether 
he will have the tank in the 
basement or in the attic his 
wife will most likely be 
turning her attention to the 
selection of the fixtures. 

Starting in the bathroom, 
the room used most gener- 
ally by the entire family, 
there are certain desirable 
points to be kept in mind in buying the fixtures. A tub that 
has no legs but rests directly on the floor, leaving no space 
between it and the wall is the newest and best type. It costs a 
little more than the others but it is worth more as it does away 
with all of the disagreeable cleaning under and back of it. These 
tubs are generally about five inches lower than the tubs with 
feet, making them more convenient in a home where there are 
old people or children. 

The best tubs are built so that the water enters noiselessly 





operation. This type was 
not sanitary. Its faults led 
to study which resulted in 
the hydraulic ome of 
siphonage which complete- 
ly changed the construc- 
tion. Instead of having the 
tank set high it became 
merely a reservoir which 
could be set low. Most 
tailets now act on the prin- 
ciffe of a siphon. When 
flushed the t action is 
thru the jet opening into 
the lower cavity of the 
bowl. e force of this_jet 
starts siphonage, and the 
contents of the bowl are 
driwn out to the sewer 
qpietly and without com- 
roaotion. The scouring ef- 
fect of the water entering 
thru the flushing rim thoro- 
ly cleanses the sides of the 





The very newest things in bathroom fixtures from a%uilt-in soap bow! 
dish to a built-in tub are shown here 


The — water closets 
like the lavatories have a 
valve on the supply pipe so that the closet can be shut off if 
necessary without shutting the water off to the other fixtures. 

One water closet now omits the “slot’’ or “fan” at the rear of 
the bowl which formerly offered a most offensive fouling sur- 
face. The fact that this closet can be kept sanitary with mini- 
mum effort is a big recommendation for it. 

The advance made in plumbing is just as great in the kitchen 
asin the bathroom. The large, enameled one-piece sink with its 
two drain boards is a big improvement (Continued on page 120 
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Write for free 64-page catalogue with covers beau- 


tifully printed in seven colors. It illustrates many 


fixtures in a wide range of designs and 





prices. 
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Standard Sanitary Mf. Co., Pittsburgh 
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DON’T SEND A PENNY NOW 
Just your name, address, and size is all we want. 
of $2.98 for 
cents post 











2 a few 
age. Money back at once if you want it. 
Send for Big FREE Catalog 








By Of the fine textiles we get from 

> the big mills, many pieces are too 

or ous wholesale garment 
Manufacture. At lowest 

ice— }4 oF og wens you would ordi+ 

5 narily pay—you can have loveliest selection 






of newest, most durable patterns. 
colors. Full 17 yards. 








Pieces, B=.2%r 
Collar and 


Every SEND NO MONEY— 


When arrives postman 
Boe Geico eaieies 


returpD 
or More «> 





MERLE MFG. CO. 
Bouth River Street, Aurora, 







i, in fall time or $4 inspare 
time, weaving Colonial 
Regs, carpet, etc., from new or 
waste textile material. #OW is your 
opportunity to etart a big - paying 
home business and equa! the euc- 
cess of thousands of enthusiastic weavers everywhere. 
No experience needed, you learn instantly with our 
simple directions, fully protected by our C ash Refund 
Guarantee allowing 10 days trial. WRITE TooaY for our 
FREE Loom Book, —it tells how to increase your income, 
and quotes reduced prices and easy terms on our 
wonderful new looms. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St., Boonville, N.Y. 


AGENTS $5 70515 


Daily easy-Introducing NEW STYLE GUARAN- 
TEED HOSIER Y—Must wear or replaced Free— 
Big profits— Repeat orders bring you steady In- 
come—You write orders—We Deliver and Collect 
—(or you can deliver—suit yourself) 
Experience unnecessary—No capital 
Credit given—Outfit furnished—Newest ‘olors— 
Fog—Mist—Log Cabin—Freach Nude— Peach 
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over the old wooden sink with the cistern 
pump at one end. The only mistake 
possible in buying one of these sinks is to 
select one that is not the correct height 
for the one who will use it the most. 
Stooping ever so slightly is exhausting. A 
good way to determine the height that is 
suited to your needs is to compare several 
sinks that are already installed. 

A woman will often show the fireplace, 
the breakfast nook and the other features 
that she is especially proud of in her new 
home and then lead the way to the base- 
ment, throw open the laundry door and 
declare that if she had to go back to the 
“old house” she would miss the laundry 
more than everything else put together. 

And, indeed, a laundry with stationary 
tubs is a big convenience. It takes the 
washing out of the kitchen and does away 
with the disorder, the heavy lifting and the 
confusion that Monday brings to so many 
homes. 

Tubs made of soapstone or white 
enamel, plenty of light and ventilation, a 
floordrain—theseareindispensable in main- 
taining sanitary conditionsin the laundry. 

Securing competent domestic help is a 
problem, and the situation is not changing 
for the better very rapidly. It is especially 
hard to get capable women to work on a 
farm, even where money is available for 
hiring someone. The conveniences that 
modern plumbing brings to a home cannot 
fail to help in the solution of this problem. 
Often these conveniences make it possible 
to do the work easily without outside 
help. If help must be hired it will come 
more readily and remain more contentedly 
in a home that is modern. 

The difference between good plumbing, 
poor plumbing and no plumbing at all is 
so apparent that it is one of the first things 
noticed when a house changes hands. 
Good plumbing has “sold” many a house 
to the wife. It really should be considered 
as a paying investment for it pays divi- 
dends in good health for the family as 
long as they live in the house and it pays 
for itself with a profit besides when the 
house is sold. 


BEDTIMEYZSTORY 


HALLOWE’EN 


Bunny Puff Ball sat on the sunny side 
of the old oak tree and watched the little 
forest people at their work. All of the 
trees except the pine were throwing down 
their leaves and getting ready for a win- 
ter’s nap. The twin squirrels were racing 
about helping Mamma and Papa Squirrel 
gather the winter’s supply of nuts. Speck 
Flicker was also hiding a few nuts away. 
He had refused to go South with Mr. and 
Mrs. Red Bird. 

“T’'ll stay as longas I can,” he had said. 
“It may be warm enough for me to stay 
all winter.’ 

Weeny came racing up with a big nut 
in his mouth. He looked disgustedly at 
Bunny Puff Ball stretched out in the 
sunshine. 

“Why don’t you work?” he asked. 

“T am working,” Bunny replied. ‘I am 
growing a thick fur coat.”’ 

“So am I, but I can do something else 
at the same time,” said Weeny. The little 
squirrel went on about his work and tho 
Bunny appeared idle, his mind was work- 
ing hard. He was thinking of something 
that made him chuckle. 

“They haven’t thought about its being 
Hallowe’en, and tonight I will have some 
fun frightening the twin squirrels,” he 
chuckled. 

That evening at sundown Bunny disap- 
peared. But by the time the moon came 
up he was trudging back up the mountain 
side. The big black cat that lived at the 
farmhouse down by the road was following 
along behind. 
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“I want to show you something special,” 
Bunny had told the cat, “something more 
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Our Christmas 
Sewing Book 


Contains full directions for making this 
lovely Bedfellow Doll, and many other 
gifts ike little folks and grown-ups. Any 
of them can be made Lactate» = with 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


These come in wash fabrics and fine 
taffeta silks in a variety of colors. At no- 
tion counters in good stores everywhere. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 


for new book and 3-yard sample of ta 
in fast color percale in any one of the 
following colors: Lavender, Pink, Light 
Blue, Alice Blue, Red, Brown, Navy, 
Reseda Green, Gray, Old 

Rose, Black, Yellow, Linen 

Color, Orange. 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons 
Manufacturers 
Dept. 324 Orange, N. J. 


invention does a' with 
Coalor wood. The new INTERNA» 
TIONAL Oil Burner, with automatic 
features, simply seta in firebox of any 
stove, range, hotair,steam,or hot water 
furnace, The most economical Oil Burner 
to install and operate, Burns without 
waste, Transforms 96% air and 4% oil 
into Instant-Gas, the cheapest fuel known, 
Absolutely Gives three the 
heat of coal, Better cooking _ 
and baking. Installed without.’ 
damage to stove in five minutes 
—tofurnaceinanhour,; Easily 
moved if you move. Best 
Burner on market, No noisy 




























motors, no moving parts—no 7 We Pay 
as or electricity necessary. \ $60 
Perfect combination safety (2 

valve, approved by National a Week 


Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

— on meee See guarantee. Pell or spare tiene iT 
ver 31 USC. tr tors want to 
30-DAY FREE TRIAL orders created by na- 

and low introductory price to tional advertising. Ex- 

first usersinlocality. Act quick. ience unnecessary. 
ly; Writefor Free Book, ‘Scien- rite at once for free 
tifie Oil Burning.” Mention sample offer. Specify 

whether for stove or furnace. territory d 

INTERNATIONAL HEATING COMPANY 

Dept, 19-J, 119 South 14th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents: *96 a Week 


Pat f in the $5,000- 
9 rt 
can 





me class out now how 


nings Guaranteed Hosiery 
pay a steady income in big cash 
its. Jennings agents are mak- 
big money everywhere. Easy, 
work. You can do as well 

without capital or experience. 


AUTO FREE 


Our wonderful new 
build 
every 
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Jennings Mfg. Co., Hose E-95, Dayton, Ohio 


EMNANTS Cc. 
Beantiful assortment of > A 

Tileotines and Gultings at lose Yd. 
Rach Remnant Beffciest ‘to Mabe Complete 

MONEY BACK IF NOT SATIOrI=ze. 


bs money. Make your own 

save ap_to $1.50 « " R 
TEXTILE MILLS CO., DEPT. 512. KARSASCITY, MO.——J 
Guaranteed Hemstitching And Picoting 
Attachment. Fits any sewing machine. No matter wha 
make, it's Universal. Price $1.50 with instructions. 
Prepaid or collect. Testimonials free. 

Lasco Hemstitching Co. 3005 Caniff, Detroit ,Mich. 


All Wool Yarn For Sale From Manufacturer, 
75e to $2.00 per lb. Samples Free. 






Suit or Dress. 














H. A. Bartlett, Harmony, Maine 











wonderful than anything you have ever 
dreamed about.” 

Now Black Puss had very wonderful 
dreams, so she felt it would be *worth 
while to follow the rabbit. But she was 
a house cat and not used to being up on 
the mountain side. She eyed Bunny sus- 
piciously. Bunny also felt uneasy, but 
one needs a black cat for Hallowe’en and 
so must take chances. He kept one eye 
on the cat al] the way and breathed a sigh 
of relief when they reached the old oak. 

“You must climb up to the first limb 
and sit facing that hole,” he told the cat. 
‘““Now don’t make a sound until I come 
back and you will see the wonderful thing 
I told you about.” 

Bunny watched the cat climb up to her 
place and then ran off to get Dark Bat. 
He told the bat exactly what he had told 
Black Puss. Dark Bat loved to be out at 
night and he was eager to go to the big 
oak where the twin squirrels lived; but at 
Bunny’s request he went first to find Old 
Owl and bring him to the oak tree. Bunny 
and the owl were not on good terms and 
Bunny did not want to be seen by him. 
But he needed an owl for his Hallowe’en 
prank—that is why he sent for him. 

The cat moved over on the limb and 
looked about wildly when the owl flew 
down beside her. However, the owl was 
looking intently at the hole in the tree 
and the cat nervously watched the beady 
eyes of, the bat ping fearfully at her 
from the other side of the owl. 

Bunny Puff Ball, on the ground be- 
neath, saw that all was ready. What he 
did not see was the fact that the three on 
the limb were very restless and as likely 
to be frightened as the twin squirrels. The 
time had come for his little joke, so he 
called lustily to the twins. 

Suddenly two little faces with bright 
eyes in the hole. The twin 

tn fe « stared a second at the bright-eyed 

black eat, at the round eyed ol at the 
pelo bat. Suddenly they both 
screamed and disappeared from sight. 

At the same instant the bat flopped off 
the limb, too badly frightened to make a 
sound; the owl rose in the air with a dread- 
ful “Who-o0-00,” and that was too 
much for poor Black Puss. She tried to 
scramble down from the tree but was so 
badly frightened she missed her footing 
and fell. She landed squarely upon Bunny 
Puff Ball, who was watching below, and 
fastened her claws into his heavy fur coat. 
She had no idea what she was clinging to 
and didn’t seem to care, if only she could 
get. away from that terrible scream. 

Poor Bunny! He was as badly fright- 
ened as the cat. He was sure it was the 
owl that was clinging to his back and he 
wondered why it didn’t go on and eat 
him. He did his best to shake off the 
heavy burden, he ran as fast as he could 
under the circumstances, he bumped into 
trees and fell over logs, but still t e sharp 
claws clung tight. After what denen to 
Bunny a very, very long time he was sur- 
prised to see Black Puss roll off his back 

and rush away down the mountain side. 
He was free to crawl back to his little 
home under the pine but he was panting 
rom fright and almost too tired to move. 
“T wonder,” he sighed, “I wonder who 
had the worst fright—the twin squirrels, 
the bat, the owl, the cat or a certain little 
ibbit. *_Myrtle Jamison Trachsel. 


I have never seen a milk strainer like 

ine for use with a separator, so am de- 
cribing it for the benefit of other farm 
women, 

I bought a tin dishpan with an outer 
rim a little larger than the rim of the 
milk bowl separator. A circular piece 
bout four inches in diameter was cut 
from the bottom of the pan. 
opening was soldered a piece of fine wire 
gauze. 


Saves time and temper. We have had the 
gauze renewed often.—Mrs. C. E. T. 
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FREE! Your Bellas Hess New Fall 
and Winter Catalog is Now Ready 
Bigger and Better Than Ever With 312 
Large Pages Showing NEW YORK’S 
Latest and Best Stylesin All Kinds ff 
of Wearing Apparel ForThe 7 


Whole Family! hen 
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fnlehed ished All ool 91 Checked = new Fall and Winte 
Velour. Haslong T atalog. Material is Ail 
collar, baby elour, well woven, 


good loo! 
and durable. Collar yy 
cuffs are of Japanese Wolf, 
a dense, long very 
beco ming fur that wears 
exceptionally well. Back 
shows smart arrangement 


covered button 

self beitin back. | ~~ 

deer, brown or navy biluc with 

harmonising checks. Sizes: For 
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29Z96— Smart Choker Scarf of - 
etiky, dense haired. splendid exampleofthetamous }] Ziriped ‘Satinette. Colores 
Marten. Has 3 Shoe values—a _stunnin Brown, navy blue or black. 


fur py y sides and is trim- 
med with head, paws and tail. 


About 30 ins. jong, including 


Size: 
46 bust; also for misses and 
small women, 32 to 38 bust. 


izes: For women, 32 to 






tail. Colors: Stone mortise lattice front and dressy perf Length: About 49 ins. 
brown or platinum grey. oe and vamp in wing tip effect Mothproofed by the Larvex 
Postpaid, wearing flexible leather soles; process. $14.98. t paid. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


lA 


No. 2199—One of the Very Latest Models. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 takes 35 yards of 
40-inch material. 

No. 1981—Slenderizing Lines. The cross- 
over front will be found very becoming, aiso the 
side cascade. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 50 
inches bust measure. Size 36 takes 3% yards of 
40-inch material with 74-yard 20-inch contrasting. 

No. 2202—All in One Piece. This charming 
style, the patterns for which cut in sizes 16 years 
and 36 to 42 inches bust measure, cuts all in one 
piece as is evidenced by the accompanying diagram. 
Size 36 takes 44% yards of 36-inch material. 

Hot-iron transfer pattern No. 706 (blue and 
yellow) costs 15 cents extra. 

No. 2194—The Beltless Coat Dress. This 
smart version of that popular mode is indeed good- 
looking. It is cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 48 
inches bust measure. Size 36 takes 3% yards of 
40-inch material. 

No. 2210—Simple Daytime Model. This 
smart style, the patterns for which cut in sizes 16 




















years and 36 to 42 inches bust measure, would be 
good-looking developed in a plaid kasha cloth, 
jersey, w a tweed, flannel, twill or rep 
cloth. Size 36 3% yards of 36-inch material 
with %-yard 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2168—Popular Blouse Style. It would 
be nice in tub silk, , cotton broadcloth or 
linen. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 takes 13%{ yards 36-inch 
material with 54-yard 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 1(70—Little Girls’ Cape. For wear on 
chilly autumn days this litte cape, the patterns for 
which cut in sizes 2 to 14 » would be just the 
ine. Size 8 requires 25% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 1911—Men’s and Boys’ Shirt. This shirt 
can be made with two styles of closi and detach- 
able collar. The slee~es are full le: with French 
cuffs. Comes in hali-sizes from 124 to 19 inches 
neck. Size 15}4 takes 3% yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2125—Becoming One-Piece Dress for 
Girls. Sizes 2 to 12 years. Size 8 takes 1% yards 
32-inch material with -yard 18-inch contrasting. 
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No. 1942—Practical - This becoming 
apron style, the patterns for which come in sizes 
36, 40, 44 and 48 inches bust measure, can be cut 
out and “run up” in an hour, so simple is it to make. 
Size 36 takes 23% yards of 36-inch material. 

No, 2200—New Costume Slip. This costume 
slip, the patterns for vyhich cut in sizes 16 years and 
36 to 46 inches bust e, can be made with 
built-up shoulders or with straight upper edge and 
finished. with shoulder straps. Lingette, muslin, 
nainsook, batiste, radium silk, satin, sateen and 
silk crepe are suitable materials. Size 36 takes 
34 yards of 36-inch material. 

ot-iron transfer pattern No. 709 (blue only) 
costs 15 cents extra. 


No, 2173—Midd -¥— for the Juntos Girl. 
The growi irl looks extremely graceful in 8 
sulddedomn orschoolit would be nice to have the 
middy of cotton broadcloth and the skirt of a woolen 
plaid. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 
8 takes 144 yards 36-inch materal with 144 yards 
36-inch contrasting and 54-yard 27-inch material 
for the underbody. 








To order any of the items shown on this page, write 
How to Order your name and address plainly, give correct number 
and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and ad- 
dress your letter to Pattern Dept. , Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Every 
pattern is seam allowing. Patterns will not be exchanged. Dv not request it. 


taining all the new models for 


. 4 Con 
Fall Fashion Magazine fr tiand winter Is now rexdy 
It contains pattern styles for the whole family and money can be saved by referring 
to it in selecting the winter wardrobe. The price is 10 cents per copy. Address your 
order to Pattern Department, Successful 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
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You have a National Style 
Book — or your neighbor 
has a copy 


In almost every neighborhood 
there is a copy of the National 
Style Book. You can, therefore, 
almost certainly borrow a copy 
to study or order from. If you 
an not secure a book, write us. 
We will continue to mail the 
National Style Book free upon 
request as long as the supply 
sts, 
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Let your National Style Book be your 


guide to Correct Style— 
Let it Bring you the Biggest Savings 








278 West 24th Street, New York City 
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your National Style Book. Look carefully 

through its bargains. Study the ‘‘ National’s”’ 
low prices on the shoes, or hat or dress you are think- 
ing of buying now. 

Each day brings us many thousand orders from cus- 
tomers who are using their National Style Book—who 
each week compare its low prices on everything they 
need to buy. 


The best in Style from Every Source 


Remember that in selecting the hundreds and hundreds 
of items pictured in this book we have gone to every 
source of style. We have inspected thousands of the 
best offerings of fashion designers everywhere. And 
only the pick of all these good things are offered in your 
National Style Book. 


36 Years’ Experience Back of Every Garment 


Thirty-six years’ experience as style specialists is back 
of every National Style. It would be strange indeed if, 
with all this accumulation of knowledge and skill, if 
after 36 years, we were not able to present simply won- 
derful values in coats, hats, suits, shoes, and everything 
to wear for every member of the family. 

Actually, the values offered must be described as 
amazing. The savings offered you are so important, so 
large, that to use your National Style Book is to 
take advantage of your very greatest opportunity 
for saving. 

Here are examples of “National” bargains. And as you 
read, remember that back of everything we offer is our 
unqualified guarantee: “Your money backif you wantit.” 


Ojven more—today, turn through the pages of 


Women’s Dresses . . . from $ 2.98 to $25.00 
Girls’ Dresses se 0: « Sa Bee: 226 
Women’s Coats . . from 5.00to 47.50 


Junior Misses’ and Small 
Women’sCoats . . . from 4.98to 37.50 


Children’s Coats - « « from 1,98to 14.98 
Millinery . . . from -79to 6.49 
nent s House Dresses . from 85to 2.49 
Women’s Sweaters . . . from 98to 5.98 
Women’s Shoes . . . from 1.00to 4.69 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes . from 98to 6.89 
Infants’ and Children’: s Shoes from 39to 3.98 
Men’s Suits . . . from 13.98to 29.98 
Men’s Overcoats - « « from 10.00to 28.50 
Boys’ Knicker Suits. . . from 3.98to 12.98 


Fur Neck Pieces. . . . from 1.98to 24.75 


Thousands of women prove each day through their 
own experience the saving the ‘‘ National”’ offers. Over 
three million customers in every part of America prove 
the supremacy of “‘ National” styles. 


The twin Homes of the “National” 


In order to serve you promptly, the “‘ National’ has 
two houses—one in New York, one in Kansas City. 

They are twin homes of the “‘ National,” both houses 
issuing the same catalogue, and offering the same styles 
at the same Money Saving prices — exactly the same. 

Therefore, if you live east of the Mississippi River, 
write to New York — if west of the Mississippi, write 
to Kansas City. 


‘National Cloak & Suit Co. 


5478 Independence Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 








STYLE SPECIALISTS FOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS 
























THESE GRANDMOTHERS 


Continued from page 103 

Taking the cup she shook it gently and 
very gravely from side to side, and then 
stared for a moment into its depths. “I 
see very little here,’’ she murmured, while 
two auditors bent breathless; “I see two 
men. Perhaps one is you, porter, and one 
you, young man. One of you is running 
after a lady—perhaps a grandmother; 
and the other is running away from one. 
There! They are gone!” 

A shiny black brow was suddenly fur- 
rowed deep with a great concern; “I'd 
mighty like to have you de-cern one of 
them tea-leaves again, ma’ am, what was 
bein’ run away f’um, an’ see ef it was a 
black leaf, or one jes’ a little mite yellow- 
ish?” At her emphatic head-shake he 
shuffled away upon his tasks, all jaunti- 
ness departed. 

“Do j need to run any farther after a 
grandmother?” asked the lad. “Was that 
what you saw? 

“You may be running from her! But 
who can tell? The valen has departed 
with the cup. It might have been middle 
generation or even a wife you were pur- 
suing.” 

“Tf you were really a witch you would 
know my mind better. Plenty of young 
men nowadays know enough not to marry; 
or like me they aren’t the marrying kind. 
But all of us need grandmothers.” 

“Well,” she smiled, ‘I only know what 
I see, whether it’s the end of a suit-case, 
or the hip pocket of a porter as he bends 
over the opposite berth. And I see what 
I know, or else this isn’t the threshold of 
Denver. You may help your new relative 
with this portmanteau,” she added, as 
the porter was finishing his rites with the 
whisk-broom. “My son-in-law will meet 
me, I am sure, at the car step.” 

They were the last passengers to reach’ 
the station platform. The boy had just 
lifted their two bags when a gentle pressure 
on his sleeve bade him pause. A nervously 
active little man, stout, flushed and breath- 
less, with an injured self-esteem written 
upon his countenance, had elbowed his 
way against the current of hurryin 
travelers and now directly confront 
them. There was irascibility in his every 
motion. “Well, mother!” he spoke 
sharply, disregarding preliminaries. ‘TI 
got your evening wire fromthe train and 
we motored up from the Springs this 
morning. It’s wholly absurd! You can’t 
withdraw your funds now; it would upset 
my business. What’s got into you?” 

The old lady smiled sweetly at him. 
“T wouldn’t discuss it here, George. We 
can take that up later. But you know it 
was to become a call loan after the first 
of this month, George. That was in the 
agreement. And I have my own plans.” 

“Mother, you’re preposterous!” he was 
taking her bag when she stopped him 
with her tiny wrinkled hand. ‘Yes, you 
may take my bag. But where is Elsa?” 

The boy, whose hat was in his hand 
preliminary to a farewell, started at the 
name. 

“In the waiting room, mother,” an- 
swered Middle Generation shortly; “the 
maid’s with her.”’ 

‘‘Why, that’s no place, no place at all!” 
shaking her head wisely. ‘She should be 
waiting in the limousine. Go find her, 
grandson, and the chaffeur will drive you 
both to the hotel for lunch. Take your 
time. We shall order a taxi and follow 
you. Leave Manda with us.”’ Then she 
glanced brightly up at the benumbed 
youth; ‘Elsa wrote and told me all about 
you long ago. I saw the initials on your 
suit case, and then your red hair, when 
you got on at Kansas City. But I had 
to drop my handkerchief three times!” 
Then ie turned and took the unproffered 
arm of her son-in-law who waited moodily. 

Close beside her, and watching the 
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Experienced Housewives 
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MALLEABLE 


A cooking device that will help to increase. the efficiency 
of your kitchen—a good baker and fuel economist that will out- 
live any other equipment in your home. 

Unbreakable malleable iron construction is the explanation for 
the faultless record MONARCHS have held for twenty-four years. Many 


improvements have been made in appearance, and labor saving features added 
—but no substitute has ever been found for this permanent structural feature. 


The same in-built quality will be found in all 


Hersch and Psa; Ranges 


Coal-Wood (} Electric(] Gas(] or Combination [J 


Let us tell you more of the particular type of cooking device that 
your requirements. Dealers’ names furnished on request. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY 


3000 Lake Street, Dept. 25-17, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
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THE | PERRY G. MASON CO. 
692 W. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Reliable House. In Business Since 1897 
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group intently, stood the porter, fearless 
scion of kings. All his other passengers 
had gone their ways. His startled eyes 
followed the lank form of a hatless ~ed- 
haired boy running toward the stairway 
at high speed. “This ain’t my place,’’ he 
muttered, the corrugations deep upon 
his brow. ‘‘What you ’spose this Manda 
business mean? I got the blues! They’s 
mo’n enough ladies waitin’ around up tha’, 
mo’n gy of 

Hastily he swung back onto his car 
platform and down the opposite steps to 
another track, muttering intermittently 
as he broke into a trot toward the train 
yards. “She his grandma now fo’ good 
an’ certain .. He bettah watch his 
step .. . They ain’t nothin’ hidden but 
it shall be revealed . . . One runnin’ one 
way, an’ one runnin’ the yuther! VOO- 
DOO, yes suh, man!”’ 








If the canned fruits and jellies are 
diminishing too rapidly for your peace of 
mind, make some of this dandy conserve: 
Soak one and one-half pounds of prunes 
in warm water until the pits are easily 
removed. Dice the pulp of two oranges 
and one lemon, grind the rinds in the food 
chopper. Mix with three-fourths of a 
cupful of walnut meats and one pound of 
sugar; cook slowly after adding a tiny 
bit. of water. Seal as usual in jelly glasses. 

If we get out of life just what we put in 
it, many of us will not get much of a crop 
outside of frowns, sarcastic answers, be- 
littling comments, snippy retorts and 
service grudgingly done. 

A small piece of gum camphor in the 
silver drawer will make silver polishing 
much less frequent. 

We are all channels thru which the 
Divine Being does his work; let’s not ob- 
struct the channel. The good work will 
go on just the same thru other channels, 
to be sure, but we shall be the losers. 

Our school children like a spread for 
their bread, made of well-mixed peanut 
butter and white sirup, varied occasionally 
by the addition of either shredded cocoa- 
nut or chopped raisins or both. 

For the individual school towels, those 
made from bleached flour sacks’ neatly 
hemmed or bound with some fast colored 
tape give the most satisfaction. They 
are more easily kept white than the other 
towels and, too, I can keep my good towels 
at home where I can see how many times 
they are wiped on. One flour sack makes 
two towels. 

To use chocolate in a favorite plain 
cake reeipe is perfectly satisfactory if we 
remember that one ounce of chocolate 
contains one tablespoonfubof fat and that 
one tablespoonful of shortening must 
therefore be omitted. (One ounce of 
chocolate is the proper amount for each 
cupful of flour.) Cocoa likewise may be 
used. Three tablespoonfuls of cocoa with 
three-fourths of a tablespoonful of short- 
ening added to it is the equal of one ounce 
of chocolate. 

So for each cupful of flour use three 
tablespoonfuls of cocoa and omit one- 
fourth tablespoonful of shortening. Add 
an extra tablespoonful of liquid for every 
cupful of flour when using either cocoa 
or chocolate, as they are inclined to thick- 
en the batter too much. 

Cut elastics from an inner tube to hold 
little brother’s rubbers on, or otherwise 
he will probably get stuck in his search 
for some real deep mud and come into the 
house with both shoes and rubbers to 
clean.—Mrs, E. M. 
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for All-day Energy 
this hot breakfast 





Quick Quaker—Cooks in 3 fo 5 minutes 


That’s quicker than toast! 
“bo feel better all day long, start with 





All that rich flavor that won the world to Quaker you'll 
find here, all that smooth deliciousness. The grains are 
cut before flaking and rolled very thin. They cook faster. 
That’s the only difference. 


Try Quick Quaker—you will like it. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 
Medium: 1 and } pounds; Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quaker 


Oats 


The kind you have 


always known 

































































hot oats and milk’’—scores of doc- 
tors, food editors of magazines and 
dieticians now are urging for children 
and grown-ups. 


Note then, how easy it now is to have 
this most delicious of hot breakfasts. 


Quick Quaker, the new Quaker Oats, 7 
cooks in less time than coffee—you can pre- if 
pare it while the fruit is being served. 
From the time you start till the time you 
serve—3 minutes; five minutes at the most! 












Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
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The New Way to Buy Gifts 


In the quiet leisure of your own home, you will 
find that the new Fuller way of buying gifts is truly 
a comfort. 


For useful gifts, attractive gifts, and gifts that are 
both practical and beautiful, the Fuller Line, with 
its many new articles, is a happy medium through 
which to express your Christmas thought. 


Each of the Fuller gifts is neatly packed in a special 
holly box, ready for mailing or to hang on the tree. 


If you want the Fuller Man before he makes his 
regular call, telephone our nearest office — branch 
offices in over 200 cities. Or mail a card to The 
Fuller Brush Company, 1099 Windsor Ave., Hartford, 
Conn. We will send you the “Handy Brush Book,” 
and will see that your needs are supplied. (In 
Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 


© The F. B. Co. 





















attempts, yet coats today are no harder to make than 

an ordinary dress. Not a vestige of the old padding or 
stiff canvas interlining remains. To be sure the material is a 
little heavy to handle and the pressing takes time and patience; 
but look what you save! At least half and possibly two-thirds 
the cost of the same coat ready-made. 

Smart coats are very simple, relying on the cut and the 
material to give them style. Some cf them haven’t even an 
underarm seam, but are cut from the full width of fifty-four-inch 
material with only a shoulder seam to stitch and press, a collar 
to put on and sleeves to set in. While this style is extremely 
easy to make it is only becoming to slender figures, If you are 
short or are inclined to 
be stout the coat with 
an underarm seam and 
a slight flare at the 
bottom is the coat for 
you. 


A COAT is usually the last thing the home dressmaker 







Diagram No. 3 
at left 


DON’T BE AFRAID OF A COAT 


By WILLA WILCOX KRUM 


as sure as fate. The convertible collar is shown on a large share 
of the fall coats. It is warm and comfortable and is the easiest 
type of collar to make, also it is the one to use if you intend 
putting on a fur collar later on. The lady’s coat in the accom- 
panying sketch shows this type on the popular straight line coat. 

Patch pockets are easy to make and always popular and they 
do not cut into the material, which is something to be kept in 
mind by thrifty mothers who are sure to make over big sister’s 
coat for some small member of the family. Many coats do not 
have any outside pocket, but have one sewed on the lining 
instead. It is wel! to follow your patternas regards pocketsfor 
a certain style of coat calls for a certain style of pocket, or none 
at all. 

As to sleeves, the raglan is the easiest to make and is correct 
for grown-ups as well as children and girls as well as boys. 
The flat method is used in making (See diagram 1), the sleeves 
being stitched onto the 
back and fronts before 
the underarm seam is 





As for materials, just 
about everything is 
worn. Pile fabrics are 
still good and rough 
plaids are excellent for 
all round wear or for 
school and are easy to 
tailor. Just now there 
is a rumor afloat that 
smooth, heavy coatings 
are to be popular again. 
If the material you de- 
cide on has a nap or & 
plaid that runs only one 
way of the goods, re- 
member that all the 
pieces of the coat must 
run the same way in 
cutting and extra ma- 
terial must be allowed 
because of this. 

Pile fabrics should be 
cut with the nap or pile 
running up to allow the 
threads of the material 
to fall out instead of 
down and thus show the 
richness of the fabric. If 
they are cut with the 
nap running down it 
gives therh a cheap look. 
Velvet and corduroy 
must be cut the same 
way. Velveteen has no 
_ and may be cut 
either up or down. 

When buying your 
material inquire whether 
or not the material 
should be sponged and 
shrunk. Some require it 
and some do not. At 
any rate have the store 
do this for you. The 
charge is only five or six _ 
cents a yard and they 
can do it much better ——- 
than you can do it at 
home. Sponging and 




















hrinking prevents fur- ‘“ 
ther ——s in case oe 
you get caught im a rain, and better still it prevents water 


spetting it if it happens to be only a shower. 

Most coats are planned for fifty-four-mch material. Get 
your pattern first, then get your material. The amount 
required of both material and lining is given on the pattern. 
Linings run thirty-six and forty inches wide. Sateens and the 

\k and eotton mixtures are thirty-six and the all silk are both 
thirty-six and forty depending on the make. 

It pays to buy good material and it pays to buy a good lining. 
Some of the lining safins are guaranteed for two seasons. Sateen 

splendid for school coats and for re-lining an old coat. Silk 

nd cotton mixtures come in lovely patterns and colors and are 
just as popular this season as they were last. But if you prefer 
plain linmg, matching the color of your coat, rest assured you 
re ; — y up-to-date. This is a season when we wear what 

e like best. 

Unless you are hard to fit, your right size in a coat pattern will 

minate any problem of fitting. Do not make the mistake of 

lowing extra size in a pattern; it has already been allowed in 
drafting. If you take a thirty-six size in a dress, a thirty-six is 
hat you need in a coat. Too large a size will wreck the lines 





stitched. It takes only a 
glance to realize how 
simple the pressing is in 
this type of coat. Notice 
the outside stitching. Af- 
ter the regular seam is 
stitched, it is pressed flat 
against the inside of the 
coat and a second stitch- 
ing put in, a quarter of an 
inch from the first, thru 
the coat and thru both 
edges of the seam. Baste 
seams flat and press be- 
fore stitching the second 
time. : 

Sleeves with the large 
armseye can also be put 
in before the underarm 
seam is stitched. The 
seam for this sleeve is 
pressed open exactly the 
same as the shoulder or 
underarm seam. 

Putting in a regular set- - 
in sleeve is really not at 
all difficult if you have 
been careful to put in all 
the construction marks 
when cutting out the coat. 
Run a line of gathering 
stitches across the top of 
the sleeve from the notch 
in front to the notches in 
back. Match notches in 
sleeve to notches in gar- 
ment and perforation in 
top of sleeve to shoulder 
seam. Draw up thread 
until sleeve fits the armseye and pin securely before basting. 
Set the pins at right angles to the seam for best results (see 
diagram 2). 

Very little fullness is allowed in a coat sleeve—nothing more 
than just an “ease” over the top of the arm, but what there is 
must be adjusted evenly or the most important line of your 
coat will be spoiled. 

The sleeves in the large coat are finished with a turn-up cuff 
that is part of the sleeve. They are cut long enough to allow 
for turning up two inches and a half. The lower edge is finished 
with a six-inch-wide inside facing the same shape as the sleeve 
and then the sleeve and facing are turned back to form the cuff. 
This is easy to make and very good-looking. 

The trick in coat making, if there is a trick, lies in straight, 
even stitching and good pressing. It is necessary to press each 
seam after it is stitched if your coat is to have a professional 
air. For any outside stitching the pressing must be done before 
the stitching to flatten the material so it will slide under the 
presser foot easily and smoothly. Your tailor should give your 
coat its final pressing. His big iron and practiced hand will 
give it a “set” that is impossible with the ordinary household 
iron. 

Shoulder seams should be pressed from the armseye toward 
the neck for the simple reason that this will not stretch the neck 
out of shape. Underarm seams should be pressed from the 
bottom of the coat toward the armseye for the same reason. 
Sleeve seams should be pressed over a well-padded sleeve board 
or a long narrow pad. All seams must be pressed open, except 
those on raglan sleeves where the outside stitching is used. If 
stitching is not used, they are also pressed open. A narrow 
strip of unbleached muslin wrung out of warm water supplies 
the necessary moisture and is easy.to handle. Remove the 
strip and press seam dry. It is well to press out wrinkles in 
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the material before cutting to insure abso- 
lute accuracy. Any pressing on the right 
side must be done under a damp cloth and 
the iron must not be allowed to touch the 
material. If it does, the resulting mark 
can be removed by pressing under a athe | Be 
cloth. Leave a little dampness in the 
material so that the steam will bring the 
nap up again. 

fark all construction and pocket 
marks with tailors’ chalk. If that is not 
procurable, use ordinary blackboard chalk 
or a white thread. This is better than 
cutting notches in the material. It may 
be necessary to cut the fronts and the 
sleeves one at a time. If so, be ve 
ful that you do not cut two fronts for the 
same side or two sleeves for the same arm! 
It has been done, you know, and not 
always by amateurs. 

Should you be at all in doubt about the 
fit of the pattern, cut a model out of cheap 
unbleached muslin or an old sheet. Baste 
up and try on. Make any alteration on 
this and: then cut the coat by it instead of 
the pattern. Knowing the pattern is 
right makes you feel easier about cutting 
into the material. If you can be fitted 
in a ready-made, however, you need have 
no worries over the fit of a homemade. 

You will need an interlining. It adds 
much to the comfort of a coat and very 
little to the expense or the trouble of mak- 
ing. Even the heavy pile fabrics are 
loosely woven and require an interlining. 
The heavy outing flannel that comes m 
dark gray and brown is excellent and inex- 
pensive, and so is an old wool blanket too 
thin for further use. It is light and warm 
and if there are a few darns no one will be 
the wiser. An old serge skirt is good and 
numerous piecings will naver show if the 
seams are pressed flat. 


Putting in the Lining 


Cut the lining exactly the same as the 
coat. The front facing is stitched onto 
the front of the lining, the lining takin 
the place of a “stay” down the front. I 
interlining is used it is cut like the lming 
except for the fronts. For these it is cut 
to come an inch beyond the edge of the 
facing and is caught endorsed ley the 
stitching. Baste the interlming onto the 
wrong side of lining, smoothing carefull 
to avoid any wrink es. Baste and stitch 
lining pieces together and press the seams 
open. The inside of the coat collar is 
stitched onto the neck edge of the lining 
(see diagram 3) and the outside of collar 
onto the outside of coat and seams pressed 
open. Outside of coat and lining are now 
exactly the same. Next baste the two to- 
gether, right sides facing. Stitch the 
regulation seam of three-eighths of. an 
inch all around, remove bastings and trim 
seam to within a quarter of an inch of the 
stitching. Turn coat right side out, sli 
lining sleeves into sleeves of coat and tack 
armseye seams together with loose stitches 
of heavy thread. Whip lower edge over 
hem in bottom of sleeve, or if facing is 
used, over edge of facing. Baste carefully 
along edge of collar and fronts. Press 
first with the bastings in, then take them 
out and press again to remove the thread 
marks. If you send it to the tailor for the 
final pressing as suggested above, leave the 
bastings in. He will take them out after 
the first pressing, and before the second 
pressing. 

The lower edge of outside of coat and 
facing are whipped together. The rest of 
coat and lining are hemmed separately. 
The lining should be half an inch shorter 
when finished, than the outside. Tack to- 
gether at side seams, center back and half- 
way between seams and front facing. Or, 
the lining can be whipped loosely over the 
edge of hem after it has been turned up 
and pressed. 

Nothing has been said about button- 
holes. If you want the worked ones, have 
the tailor make them for you. Most coats 
need only one big one, with a smaller one 
at the neck. Nothing gives away a home 








207 Mill St,, Concord Jct, Mass. 


made coat so quickly as poor buttonholes 
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Rush your name and address and 
pa how to get this handsome 14 Kt 
Id filled man’s watch and chain AB- 
LUTELY FREE. Watch has 10 
jewel lever movement. Write oer 
don’t delay for FREE watch plan. 
RELIABLE SALES COMPANY 
434 Broadway, Dept. .N. Y¥. C. 





You will find a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation and instruction about farm equip- 
ment, etc. in the advertisements as well as 
in the editorial features of this issue which 
will be profitable from general knowledge as 
well as a financial co: eration. chem. 
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and buttonholes in coats are the very 
hardest to make. Loops of the material 
or a heavy silk cord are in excellent style 
and very easy to put on. Cut a strip an 
inch and a quarter wide, on the straight of 
the goods, and as long as necessary, the 
length depending on the size of the button. 
Turn under each edge and whip together 
with heavy thread. Be careful to sink 
the stitches into the material so they do 
not show. ‘It is not necessary to insert a 
cord. Baste the ends of loop to edge of 
front facing as shown in diagram 3. If 
silk cord is used, attach in same manner. 
When coat and lining are stitched to- 
gether, the ends of the loop are caught in 
this stitching—a much neater and easier 
finish than to sew it on afterward. Catch 
the two collar seams together with a loose 
stitch. Work from the underside and use 
a heavy thread. It will not show. 

If pockets are used, they should of 
course be put on the fronts the very first 
thing. If they are lined with the same 
materials as the coat, or a matching color 
of satin or sateen, they will keep their 
shape and wear better. 

he small sketch shows the easy-to- 
make raglan sleeves in a child’s coat. 

A few more suggestions: Handle the 
material as little as possible. Stitching 
and ripping are sure to stretch the seams, 
so be sure you are right before you stitch. 
A line of running stitches around the neck 
will keep it from stretching while you are 
working On other parts of the garment. 
Using a light weight piece of wool material 
like serge or pom under your wet cotton 
pressing cloth when pressing on the right 
side of fronts and collar will prevent the 
“shine’’ that seems to go with home tailor- 
ing. Press thru both layers of cloth first, 
then remove the cotton cloth and press 
directly on the wool cloth. Care must be 
taken that the iron is not too hot as the 
wool scorches easily. 

A slashed pocket in a coat that is to be 
made over will always cause trouble. Rip 
apart very carefully, brush off all threads 
and press edges of seam out flat. Baste 
a narrow strip of the coating under the 
slash and darn back and forth on the ma- 
chine, using a matching thread. Press 
carefully and the darning will hardly show. 
Cut the new pocket large enough to cover 
the darned places. Most coatings are well 
finished on the wrong side, and this side 
can be used to zood eiventies when mak- 
ing over. It usually pays to buy new lin- 
ing, unless the coating 1s badly worn. 


SOME THINGS THAT I HAVE 
LEARNED 

In my twenty years of housekeepin 
I have learned a great many things that 
wish I had known at the first of my married 
life. One is to conserve your strength. I 
would plan on too many hard jobs for one 
day, and in carrying them out would 
usually finish up all tired out and cross; 
but as time went on I learned to do only 
one, or part of one hard task a day, leaving 
the rest of the day for lighter work. I 
found by so doing I got thru the day 
without being so nervous and tired out. 

Keeping things in their places as we go 
along is another great help. All soiled 
clothes are put away in their basket; 
stockings kept darned before the holes 
become large are so much easier to mend, 

are small rents in other garments. 

[ have a large boxelder just at the 
kitchen door. In the fall the birds gather 
in it by the millions it seems, and you can 
hardly talk for their chatter. In the 

pring it is the same way and the tree 
surely has nests in its hair. They seem to 

e this location near the house. Our 

rk does not seem so burdensome if we 
try to enjoy every little pleasure as we 

» along, even the song or twitter of the 

ls! Our flowers, even our clean washed 

dishes and kitchen floor can be a pleasure 

' we only think of it in that way.—Mrs. 
1. De B. 
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of many other brands- 
Thats why 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


Is most economical—goes 
farther and lasts longer. 


Neveruse heaping spoone 
fuls when you bake with Calu- 
met—Use level spoonfuls because it 
contains more than the ordinary 
leavening strength. No other baking 
powder will produce bakings at such 
a low cost. 











Best by Test 


EVERY INGREDIENT USED OFFICIALLY 
APPROVED BY U.S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 


LL 
SALES 2'/, TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BKAND 


20X0-GASG 
“wd OIL BURNERS 


Convert any cook stove, range or heater into a real gas 
stove. OXO-GAS, the cheapest, cleanest and most efficient 
fuel known to science, is made right in your own stove 
from kerosene or distillate and air. Burns a pure, blue 
flame of high heating intensity as silently as city gas. 
Send for catalog illustrating and describing 
twenty different, distinctive designs of oil burners 
for Furnaces,Cook Stoves, Heating Stoves, 
Base Burners, Hot Water Heaters, etc. 
AGENTS Same. shaice eotiary for 
Heat, plenty of inbsse WANTED O-GAS agencies sti 
py ts open to thoroughly responsible parties. 
Clean, satisfactory, eco- Yourown localitymay yet be unassigned. 






























DOLLAR Mints and Chewing Gum. Be my agent. Everybody 
. Enormous | Will buy from you. Write today. Free Samples. 


- i na 1 | MILTON GORDON, 252 Jackson St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

AMAZ . eloped: Advertised mmodities must maintain a 
ING TRIAL OFFER ¢ fine Gleesy Pristesoaly Ibe. | hi h standard of excellence because repeat 

Associated Photo, Box 1463-T, Cincinnati, O. | orders are necessary in every business. 
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Live stock always finds a market 


Nearly every fall millions of bushels of 
apples, peaches, and other fruit go to waste 
because it doesn’t pay to harvest them. 


Lack of a nearby market, perishability, 
high marketing costs, poor quality, lack of 
sufficient demand,—all help to cause this 
great waste. 


The live stock producer has his troubles, 


but the affliction of “‘no market” is today 
unknown to him. 


The demand for the farmer’s live stock 
may exist thousands of miles away. Even 
so, the national packer has placed a market 
at his door. 


Meat is more perishable than most com- 
modities, but the problem of keeping it in 
first class condition is solved by refrigeration. 


Marketing costs have risen, but the live 


stock farmer gets a bigger percentage of 
the consumer’s dollar than do producers of 
most other farm products. 


Even live stock of poor quality always 
finds a ready market, because there is al- 
ways a demand for all grades of meat. But 
good animals pay out the best. 


We’re always trying to increase the de- 
mand for meat by improving quality, and by 
advertising our Premium products, which 
are becoming more and more popular. 


On the whole, our live stock marketing 
system “stacks up well.” But Swift & 
Company is <lvays strivins for even 
greater efficiency. 

This important service of finding a mar- 
ket for the fartmers’ live stock is performed 
at a profit from all sources averaging only 
a fraction of a cent per pound. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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She Oil Stove has Grown up 


Few could have foreseen in the oil stove of their 
childhood days, the foundation of the present 
day Perfection—a range of beauty and conveni- 
ence—as big and powerful as the gas stove. 


This grown up oil range does not smoke or smell. 
Its instant flame is as simply regulated and as 
steady as a gas flame. It leaves no soot on pots 
or pans to kill the housewife’s enjoyment of the 
perfectly cooked meals. 


And best of all by burning oil, the universal fuel, 
it brings to women everywhere, a splendid, efficient 
cook stove which banishes forever the discomfort 
and hard labor of cooking with coal or wood. 


Perfection’s dependability and year ’round useful- 
ness is already known to more than four and a half 
million satisfied users. Your dealer will demonstrate. 


THE say ye METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7702 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


REECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 
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r protection from autumn chilland damp- For best results use Perfection ovens on For quick, abundant hot water in the home, 
the Improved Perfection Oil Heater. Perfection stoves. All styles and sizes. get a Perfection Kerosene Water Heater. 








SUCCESSITUL FAKMING 
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A new car for $27! 


metal surfaces, indoors and out 
are protected from rust, 
weather and accidents by a coat 
of waterproof Valspar-Enamel. 
Made of Valspar plus finely 
ground colors, Valspar-Enam- 


*So little trouble to apply 
that it’sa JOY to use it!"’ writes 
Mrs. Miller* after refinishing 
her Ford with Valspar-Enamel. 

=% used less than a quart of 


black Valspar-E-namel to do the 





The famous Valipar 


whole body, fenders and top. 
And it looks fine!” 


els are extremely durable. Rain, boiling water tort 
mud, gasoline, alkalies—none 








\ny caretul man or woman of them dim the brilliant lustre _— 
can apply Valspar-knamel—it =! Valspar- Enamels or cause Postscript 
Hows freely from the brush and them to ¢ heck or crack. If you do not care to re 
spreads evenly. And it costs In 12 beautiful standard col- finish the car yourself go to 
only a trifle to do it yourself. ors—Red, /ight and deep; Blue, an automobile painter for 

ee " ° ) ? ? ‘ > prot On rob ? 

here are lots of other things light, medium and deep; Green, “4 ional job. In a few 

= )_) ° days and at a reasonable 
and places around the house medium and deep, Ivory, Bright ances Ae anil coliiieh wane 
. . . , : y . . ‘ 7 , P i ia) ~ the e}t thle Y 
and barn that would look better Yellow; \ ermilion; Gray and car with Valentine's Auto» 
for a coat ol Valsp ir-/-namel. Brown. Also \W hite, Black, mobile Varnishes and ree PS 
Household furniture. wood- Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and tur? bright and new 
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work, garden implements, trac- 
Send the coupon for samples. 


tors—in tact, all wood and 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents Largest Manyjfacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
niet ae SJ!) VWALENTINE'S | 
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Clear \ \ a Valspar-Enamel | ‘ 
Vals pe ; s j Choose 1 Color ) > 
Charts, 15« ¢ Clear Valspar | ' 
Print tu ‘ ll" > 
= Valspar-Stain 
Dealer's Nan Choose 1 Color 
Addres Valspar Booklet () I , 
=< i ENAMEL | 
Address LilV . cee eecevesecesese i = 
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